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iv PREFACE. 

Our object, therefore, in ofiFering these 
pages to the public, has been simply to 
point out, that there is a glorious country 
near at hand, sporting pleasures in their 
native wildness, within a few hours' reach 
of the metropolis; and pleasures to be 
found in the garden of England, which will 
well repay the rambler or the sportsman 
who will follow our footsteps in the west 



E X M O O R. 



CHAPTER I. 



" Merry England ! Wliat a picture do these simple words 
recall ! 

Hamlets nestling in the shelter of the old ancestral hall ! 

Tower and spire, and park and palace, halls whose hos- 
pitable door 

Never yet repelled the weary, never closed against the 
poor 
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How many there are who can tell a wel- 
come tale of sport and pleasure in the 
land of the stranger ! how few who have 
ever wandered from their well-accustomed 
haunts of park and preserve, to seek it 
o'er the vast wild hills, or amid the glo- 
rious woodlands, of this our merry Eng- 
land ; for merry is it still, and such may 
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2 EXMOOR. 

it ever remain, beauteous in luxuriance 
of foliage, unequalled beyond the narrow 
channel which divides it from the conti- 
nent of Europe — ^unexampled in richness 
of soil, unsurpassed in loveliness of land- 
scape, and what is far more precious than 
all the romantic scenes to be found in 
foreign climes, the calm and peaceful home- 
liness of its vales, mid summer's warmth 
and brightness, contrasting with the snug 
and comfortable appearance of its hamlets 
in the winter's storm ! Having said thus 
much, however, we by no means presume 
to reflect on or dispute the taste of him 
who desires to cast his fly over the rippling 
surface of Norwegian rivers, or pursue in 
the exciting chase of the bear or elk in 
the kingdom of Sweden. . Let the hawk 
be cast in mid air on the hunting-plains 
of Holland, the snipe be shot in the 
marshes of Normandy, or the chamois on 
the Alps. Those who have the means 
and inclination to obtain such enjoyments 
are right to seek them, even in foreign 
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lands ; and there haye been times, perhaps 
are now, that we shonld be nothing loth 
to follow in their footsteps. Admitting, 
however, the sport and enjoyment thns to 
be obtained, and by no means cavilling 
with the taste which induces so many 
young Englishmen to fly for sport and 
pleasure on the continent, we must never- 
theless assert that there are many spots 
of unequalled beauty in our merry land, 
abounding in fowl and fish, scarcely ever 
mentioned, still more rarely visited. As 
regards ourselves, we must beg to premise 
our sketch of some of these interesting 
locales by declaring that an extensive 
knowledge of foreign lands has only 
tended to make us cling more fondly and 
feel more proudly of our own ; and while 
there are many who spend thousands 
annually in what are termed foreign luxu- 
ries and foreigp pleasures, and are driving 
over hill and dale in search of the pic- 
turesque or the novel, we would humbly 
suggest that others should take an excur- 
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sion with us to the garden of Devon, or 
the lakes of Cumberland, avail themselves 
of a sight of the noble forests of Hamp- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and Somersetshire, 
cast a fly in some of the beauteous rivers 
which intersect our land, or listen to the 
echo of their ripple on the mountains of 
their native country; for many a wild 
red-deer is still to be found even in merry 
England, where, believe us, there are 
scenes as fair, rivers as well filled with 
salmon, forests as well stocked with game, 
and landscapes as lovely, and spots as full 
of interest and romance, as those which 
present themselves on the dusty and un- 
interesting roads which traverse the 
greater portion of France, the monotony 
of Holland, the muddy waters of the 
Rhine, wori^hy of a visit, as undoubtedly 
it is, or the " lovely Etalee," as we once 
heard an affected lady calL it — at least, 
for any lengthened period as a residence, 
however inclined we may be to admit that 
they have many claims, both as regards 
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pleasure for the lover of nature, pastime 
for the idler, and sport for the sportsman. 
Having enjoyed many of these sights, 
however, let us hope for the pleasure of 
some of our sporting friends, as well as 
those who love to look on the fairest 
works of Providence, as companions 
through the land on which the foot of 
foreign foe has yet never dared to linger. 
We will endeavour to lead them to rivers 
more bright to look on, and as fair for 
sport, as the Nauseem or the Alton; 
though we profess to be no disciple of 
Walton. We will show them vast forests, 
where, if the bear or wild boar harbour 
not therein, like those of Sweden, so in- 
terestingly named by Mr. Lloyd, where 
nevertheless they shall find the red-deer 
and the fallow-deer both ranging wild, t]H^ 
blackcock and the heath-poult, and al' ■- . 
every other species of game which « 
sportsman can well desire to meet with, 
and this in a land where, notwithstanding 
its generous and lavish charity to its 
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unhappy sister Erin, and although it has 
itself suffered the scourge of scarcity 
with which it has pleased God to inflict 
it, is nevertheless — 

"As fair as ever; 
Still the son's departing glow 
Lies as bright on spire and forest. 
Lingering there as loath to go ! 
And the sunshine of the spirit — 
Trusting heart and open brow — 
Still at every cottage portal. 
Merry England such art thou !" 



EXMOOR. 



CHAPTER II. 

We shall now endeavour to sketch, we 
fear but roughly, with the pencil of 
memory some of the fair spots and inter- 
esting sporting localities of this highly- 
favoured land. Sportsmen, we shall be 
glad of your company, be your number 
ever so large, to walk over them ; though 
we speak not of the land of the mountain 
and the flood, but of that of the waving 
corn-field and the luxuriant vale. But 
while you are preparing for your ramble 
to the abode of the forester and the game- 
keeper, for we may chance to halt for a 
night or two at such rural and welcome 
quarters, we will endeavour to interest 
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vou with a word or two in reference to 
that respectable class of sporting servants, 
both in regard to the nature of what they 
were, what they now are, and what we 
humbly conceive they ought to be. We 
desire not to detain you long on this sub- 
ject, otherwise we might be enabled to 
tell you many an anecdote connected with 
an individual who lived with no less than 
three successive generations, or We should 
rather say heads of the family, of which 
we ourselves are an humble member; 
that is to say, his servitude, which com- 
menced in 1732 and terminated by death 
in 1777, included a period of forty-five 
years — a sufficient proof, we presume, of 
his integrity and worth, without saying a 
word more on that question. The figure of 
this man was tall and bony, his constitu- 
tion excellent, and his power of enduring 
fatigue proportionally great ; moreover, 
his temper, a serious consideration in re- 
gard to such servants, was admirable. If 
not a first-rate shot, which is by no means 
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in our humble opinion essential as a game- 
keeper^ he was nevertheless quite sufficient 
master of his gun to destroy vermin or 
kill such game as might be occasionally 
required for the use of the family when 
absent ; but what is far more essential to 
a keeper than shooting qualities, he per 
fectly understood the nature of game in 
its wild state, and could consequently 
discriminate between destructive abun- 
dance and reasonable preservation, in the 
latter of which he rarely failed. Early 
to bed and early to rise was his practice 
as well as his precept ; and although none 
better loved a glass of good strong ale, 
such as we were wont to meet with when 
the farmer generously offered his foaming 
mug, and spoke of the number of birds 
on his land, instead of handing you a 
small glass of vile sherry, with a multitude 
of complaints as to the imagined injury 
the game had done to his crops, but few 
men knew better the effects of quantity 
as well as quality ; and although he rarely 
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went to rest without his skin full, he was 
never known to be drunk. This valuable 
servant was born in Hertfordshire, and it 
is a strange fact, but nevertheless a true 
one, that a violent fever which he endured 
when nineteen years of age, had the 
eflTect of changing his hair grey in one 
night, which through life caused him to 
bear the appearance of age ; not, how- 
ever, till he had passed his seventy-third 
year did he evince any decided signs of 
physical failure, and even during the few 
subsequent years of his existence he still 
crept abaut the estate with the gun over 
his shoulder, permitted undisturbed to 
enjoy his favourite pursuits till a good 
old age removed him from those who 
valued him as a man, and respected him 
for his faithful services. 

Such is one of the thousands of game- 
keepers of other days — would there were 
many such ! 

Those useful members of the commu- 
nity called gamekeepers, to whom, if they 
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do their duty, may be added the word 
beneficial, were first empowered to act 
under the protection of the law — ^that is 
to say, by qualification — ^in the reign of 
the second Charles ; and we need scarcely 
add that in the present day, in order to 
preserve game with any hope of success, 
such servants are absolutely necessary. 
It ought, however, clearly to be under- 
stood that it is not every man who pre- 
sents himself to serve in such capacity, 
and is enabled to prove himself a good 
shot or even a good sportsman, who is in 
any manner fully equal to the trust he 
seeks. To be a thoroughly good game- 
keeper calls for qualifications rarely 
attained, yet not the less necessary to 
one who desires to obtain a good place, 
which means a good master. One of the 
most material points in his calling is that 
he should constantly bear in mind that, 
however faithfully and honestly he may 
perform the duties of his position, on no 
occasion, without he be attacked by the 
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night poacher, or in the absolute necessity 
of self-preservation, should he conceiye 
himself the executioner of the law. Were 
there better gamekeepers, game laws 
would be far less necessary, and the 
universal outcry against game as private 
property and undue preservation — ^the 
latter a proceeding but rarely justifiable 
— would cease to be a source of constant 
dissatisfaction, even to those who seek 
such cause, having no other to cavil at. 

The gamekeeper is not hired to raise 
game on an estate like mushrooms in a 
hot-bed, or in such profusion as to feed 
without mercy on the crops of the farmer 
or destroy the young plantations, in order 
that it may operate to his advantage by 
the sale arising from its abundance, with- 
out infringing on the hoped for sport of 
his master, and thereby avoiding detec- 
tion j but to destroy the vermin, and in 
his careful preservation of game to pre- 
serve and protect also the interests of the 
farmer on whose lands it is bred and nur- 
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tured, by giving fair and correct informar 
tion of any serious depredations, whereby 
he enables a just reparation to be made. 
Except in rare instances, no gamekeeper 
can ever be required to kill a fox within 
the limits of a country where a pack of 
hounds are supported. If he do so with- 
out orders, he commits an act unworthy 
the name of sportsman, and stamps his 
master as a selfish man, who in his un- 
bounded desire for his own pleasures, cur- 
tails the sport of many others ; for never 
yet have we known the gamekeeper, who 
was thoroughly master of his calling, who 
could not sufficiently stock his preserres 
with pheasants, and yet leave unmolested 
the earths for the vixen and her cubs. 

A gamekeeper is not required for the 
slaughter, but for the protection of game ; 
he should, therefore, make himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the nature of 
every species of bird and beast deno- 
minated game, as also with every species 
of vermin. If he can shoot suflBciently 
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well to kill a hawk or a polecat, his re- 
quirements on this point will pass exami- 
nation, and he need scarcely trouble him- 
self as to the necessity of being enabled 
to kill fifty brace during a morning's 
walk. At the same time, however, he 
should have the firmness to avoid trying 
his hand, without he have orders to the 
contrary, at a woodcock ; the first which 
appears on the estate should be reported 
to his master, and to him be left the 
pleasure of killing it. Let him, as far 
as may be practicable, live on the most 
friendly terms with all the tenants on the 
property over which his duties extend; 
through them he will probably obtp.in the 
best information as to the haunts of the 
poacher, and otherwise be made locally 
acquainted with their habits and pursuits, 
and thus be frequently enabled to reason 
better than threaten them from their de- 
predations. 

At the same time it should be borne 
in mind that a determination on the part 
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of the oflFending party to persist in sport- 
ing over ground which to him belongeth 
not, does not warrant personal abuse, far 
less personal chastisement, from the hand 
of a gamekeeper, without, as we have 
previously observed, he be attacked at 
night, or otherwise assaulted and in dan- 
ger. Then where is the man who will 
not resist ? If there be one, he is no fit 
person to protect the interests of the 
master whom he serves. His duty is 
that of laying his complaint before his 
master, or in his absence before a magis- 
trate, and it is for him or them to decide 
whether they judge fit to proceed in the 
matter; they know the best remedy, 
and the most proper mode of seeking it. 

There are some men, and good ser- 
vants, whom we are ready to believe 
actuated by an anxious zeal in their call- 
ing, who are frequently given to overstep 
the line of their authority ; and in such 
case we hesitate not to affirm that whe- 
ther the man be the hired advocate of 
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prince or commoner, he does more harm 
to what is justly termed a glorious sport, 
which has existed in old England from 
the time of William the Conqueror to 
that of Victoria the beloved, than do all 
the foxes or all the vermin in a country. 
A mild word truly turneth away wrath ; 
and for our own part we must admit 
that were we ever so desirous for a 
crack at our neighbour's pheasants, a 
courteous hint that they were none of 
ours, would open our eyes to the error 
we were about to commit, and cause us 
instantly to renounce the pleasure; 
whereas the bullying, blustering, insult- 
ing words of a vulgar man's vulgar 
servant — ^for never was a truer saying 
than "Like master, like man," — ^would 
only make our fingers itch to close his, 
and our mouths water for a pheasant and 
truffles, secured from the well-stocked 
and well-fed abundance of the saucy fel- 
low's ill-conditioned master. 

But the real duties of a gamekeeper 
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may be explained in a few more words. 
He should thoroughly enjoy the pursuit 
for which he engages his services, and 
fully understand in every possible man- 
ner the nature and instinctive habits of 
the bird or beast he is required to pre- 
serve, protect, and nurture. What is 
termed a crack shot he need not be, but 
in most cases (for in some dog-breakers 
are specially kept), he should be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the breaking of 
dogs, pointers and setters ; keeping, how- 
ever, this knowledge for the use of his 
master, and not for the purpose of gain 
from the stranger. Having these qua^ 
lities, if he avails himself of them 
honestly, truly, and practically, in the 
service of him by whom he is selected, 
let him be generously paid for his ar- 
duous duties, and you will neither have 
your game poached or sold, nor will you 
be pestered by constant complaints of 
trespassers, or pained with constant de- 
mands from the tenants without just and 
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sufficient cause. One of the greatest 
proofs of a good servant is the fact of his 
haying a good master ; and if to this be 
added the fact of that master^s being 
personally a good sportsman, which thou- 
sands are not who keep gamekeepers, then 
he may doubly reckon on the duties of 
his servant being properly performed. 

Notwithstanding the democratical, or, 
more properly speaking, the agri-cratical 
— if there be such a word — outcry against 
the preservation of game, which com- 
mencing in the distant vales of merry 
England, has found echo in the halls of 
St. Stephen, we must affirm that it is the 
absolute abuse, and not the honourable 
use, of the delights of sporting which 
has caused this ill-feeling to exist. In 
days of yore the game on a man^s estate 
was considered as much his private pro- 
perty and pleasure as the fowls in his 
farm-yard, and the majority of tenants 
had a pride, as well as a generous gratifi- 
cation, in reporting to their landlord or 
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his keeper that much sport and abundant 
game would be found on the broad acres 
of which they held the temporary pos- 
session. The sale of game may, in a 
great measure, have caused the downfal 
of such kindly feeling between master 
and tenant, inasmuch as the latter may 
now feel, and at times, we regret to add, 
with reason, that his grain feeds the 
birds with which the public market is 
stocked when killed by the hand of the 
poacher, rather than by the sport of the 
owner and his friends. It is nevertheless 
clear to all who give the matter calm 
consideration, that no man rents a farm 
or a woodland who is not previously fully 
alive to the fact of game being preserved 
thereon or therein. It is equally just 
and honourable of him, however, who lets 
the land to give the clearest practical in- 
formation possible, as to the probable 
injury that may be committed by such 
preservation, so as to admit of a fair re- 
muneration being made for any damage 
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done. It is the selfish and overbearing 
few, and not the sporting many, who 
have caused this un-English outrage 
against one of the finest of our national 
pastimes. 

And while on this subject, we may 
briefly remark on the thoughtless pro- 
pensity which exists of killing game to 
any possible quantity without due consi- 
deration as to the quality of the sport ; in- 
deed, this desire appears of late to mark 
a new era in the annals of shooting, 
though unquestionably not the annals of 
good sportsmanship. Shooting, hitherto 
considered as a delightful diversion, 
affording at the same time healthy out- 
door exercise, great excitement, together 
with an intense desire to excel as a good 
shot, appears now in many cases to be 
sought only as a means of enormous 
slaughter, and this alike amid the rich 
preserves in the glorious domains of Eng- 
land, as well as on the wild moors of Scot- 
land; the rage for destruction shows 
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itself in the anxiety to kill and slay a 
certain amount of game in a given time, 
and while we humbly submit that this is 
not sporting, but slaughtering, we must 
at the same time observe that to secure 
such excitement to the monopolizer is one 
of the great reasons which cause the ne- 
cessity of undue preservation, and much 
as we hope to the contrary, and much as 
we fear, will end detrimentally, if not ex- 
terminatingly, to the wishes of all true 
sportsmen. Yet whatever personal en- 
joyment we may be enabled to derive, 
either from the position which wealth or 
any just cause provides for one man over 
his fellow-man, if noble feelings of honour 
and generosity find place in the heart, be 
assured he will never take undue advan- 
tage of those enjoyments without a full 
and fair consideration for the position of 
the poorer class of the community, who 
look up to him not only for protection, 
but also for the means of existence, for 
which they readily tender their physical 
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labours. The same consideration on their 
parts should unquestionably be evinced 
towards the man whose means and posi- 
tion in society secures to them such 
blessings — ^it is, in fact, the good feeling 
which exists between master and man, 
landlord and tenant, tenant and labourer, 
secured on the grounds of fair dealings, 
firm and generous hearts the one towards 
the other, which binds the whole com- 
munity in happiness and peace. And 
the complaining few, however apparently 
just may be their grievances, must bear 
in mind that all have not the same reason 
to rebel in a cause which in a great 
measure they have brought on them- 
selves. 

A good, master is rarely without a 
good servant, or a good sportsman with- 
out a good dog. In like manner, a good 
gamekeeper will generally provide abun- 
dant sport without the slightest injury to 
the holder of the land, which cannot fairly 
be compensated for. A bad one may. 
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perchance, have a well-stocked preserve ; 
but the means he has taken to provide it 
may deprive the owner of half the 
pleasure he anticipates from the sport 
derived therefrom. A gamekeeper should 
live, as far as may be practicable, on the 
most friendly terms with all the tenants 
on the estate over which his duties range, 
and not only aid them in preventing the 
injury of their crops from game, but be 
the first to apprise his master of any 
cause of just complaint ; and, above all 
things, let him avoid the ale-house, if he 
respect himself or desire to be respected in 
the situation which he has chosen, for more 
gamekeepers have been corrupted and 
ruined by association with poachers while 
sotting at the beer-shop, and more 
poachers have emanated from such 
drunken meetings, than from any other 
cause or place ; for it can scarcely be dis- 
credited, that while he who should protect 
them is whiling away his time over pipe 
and pot, pheasants in abundance have 
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been snared, hares innumerable have been 
b^ged or wired, and ere the fumes of the 
midnight revel, or even the midday 
tankard, have cleared from his bewildered 
brain, they have been far away wafted by 
the power of steam on their road to 
Leadenhall Market. But we have said 
enough of this, in the majority we would 
fain hope, most respectable class of 
men. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Those who are interested in all sport- 
ing pursuits and pleasant scenes will now 
have no reluctance to wander with us to 
some of those lovely spots in our own 
fair land, where the lover of the gun or 
the disciple of Izaak Walton can not 
object to halt for the night at the rustic 
and hospitable abode of the forester, or 
having cast his fly on many a mile of fair 
Devon's or Somerset's silvery streams, 
may find a fitting resting-place in the 
country hostelry, or even in the abode of 
the yeoman or the hall of the noble. 
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though hitherto a stranger. For still are 
there in Old England — 

" Bands of Yeoman, brave and loyal, 

Nobles conrteous, frank, and free — 
Fearless rulers firmly blending 

Gentleness with dignity ; 
Peaceful days, when old religion. 

Like a silver circling band. 
Clasped alike round prince and peasant. 

Bound in one accord the land." 

The days had become too long and 
too hot for the members of the legislature 
to think it necessary to attend with any 
intensity of zeal to the interests of their 
constituents ; salmon-fishing — a far more 
serious consideration in the minds of 
Young England's politicians tlian Poor- 
Law Bills, whatever may have been their 
numerous promises on the hustings — ^had 
been long in the height of season, and 
grouse-shooting, though seen only in the 
distance,, was sufficiently near at hand to 
unsettle the nerves of ardent sportsmen. 
We numbered not with the former, how- 
ever we may presume to belong to the 
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latter, and had therefore nothing to detain 
us in the metropolis, or otherwise to 
interfere with our desire to become better 
acquainted with some of England's charm- 
ing sporting quarters, such as hitherto 
we had never visited. 

On one of the brightest mornings 
therefore, and of that most delightful of 
all delightful seasons, early summer, the 
memory of which still lingers in our heart, 
we determined, in the first instance, to 
visit a spot, the beauty and interest of 
which, both as regards its wide and mag- 
nificent landscapes, extensive woodlands, 
broad rivers, and sporting qualities, can 
scarcely be equalled, certainly not sur- 
passed, even in the length and breadth of 
a kingdom to which nature has been so 
bountiful. 

Chance, together with a desire to 
select some hounds for a friend which 
had been advertised for sale, led us in the 
first instance to select a route which not 
only amply repaid our expectations, but 
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also tended to confirm us in the supposi- 
tion previously engendered in our mind, 
that spots possessing abundant ^qualities 
and abundant interest, in the present dav^ 
of rapid transit most easy of access, aa 
nevertheless unknown and unheard of b) 
thousands who annually cast their flies in 
foreign waters, and hear the echo of their 
rifles on the mountain of the stranger. 
The mid-day hour had scarcely passed 
ere we arrived at a well known provincial 
town in the rich vale of Somersetshire, 
through the centre of which flows an 
estuary of the Bristol Channel, thus 
entitling it to the denomination of a 
port. 

Having previously written to the sup- 
posed owner of the hounds, whose resi- 
dence we naturally imagined to be some 
neighbouring country-seat, requesting his 
courteous information as to our best mode 
of proceeding on our arrival, we certainly 
had anticipated a note at least, or, if not, 
the presence of a servant to conduct us 
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to the kennel. Neither the one nor the 
other, however, greeted us ; inquiry as to 
the best means of obtaining our object 
was therefore our next proceeding, and a 
most civil landlord of the inn where we 
had taken up a temporary abode, having 
made his appearance, we were soon given 
to understand that a long twelve miles 
still divided us from the spot we so 
anxiously sought, which, as he jnstly ex- 
pressed himself, was far away in the 
hills; but as to whether the hounds were 
the property of a secretary of state, on 
whose broad acres they were wont to hunt, 
or to whom else, was information not 
obtainable, and probably at the moment 
of little importance, inasmuch as the fact 
of there being such a locale as that deno- 
minated in the advertisement was clear 
enough, and this was one point gained at 
least. But how to proceed there, or, hav- 
ing found the sylvan retreat, what accom- 
modation to hope for in case of our being 
detained for the night ; the former a ques- 
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tion easily answered by our host ; he pos- 
sessed the best hack in the county, of 
course, which, poor animal, although 
scarcely sound enough to walk on any leg, 
had four on which he managed a very 
respectable gallop, and we had lingered 
too long, in gaining information as to our 
route, to admit of his falling by the way. 
Having, therefore, received a variety of 
instructions as to various turnings on the 
right and sundry narrow lanes to the left, 
a big house to the east and a village to 
the west, we were at length fairly mounted 
and away for the mountain brow — ^in fact, 
on the scent of our hounds. Exhilarating 
was the weather, and lovely were the 
varied pictures which nature presented all 
around and about us : as we rode on our 
way rejoicing, for the banks were brightly 
painted with the gaudy primrose and the 
purple violet, the hedges were decked in 
their greenest attire, from which in abun- 
dance the clustering honeysuckles hung 
in festoons and filled the air with fra- 
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grance — not sporting charms possibly; 
snch, nevertheless, in which we joy to 
revel in their fitting season, though we 
yield to no man in our love for the horse 
and the hound, nor are we unmindful of 
the joys of that season when the tree is 
leafless and the violet smelleth not. On 
then, we rode at a hand gallop through a 
country, every mile of which displayed 
new beauties ; from our left rose many a 
seat of the noble and the commoner, on 
our right the glorious channel flowed 
towards the Atlantic, till at length a 
somewhat wilder country presented itself; 
the hills became steeper, while those in 
the distance were covered in appearance 
with heather, showing fit holding for 
grouse, others clothed in dense and exten- 
sive woodlands, till at last a small but 
well-sheltered village appeared in sight, 
consisting of a dozen houses, and a lovely 
little church, which lay snugly embosomed 
in trees, and an equally snug parsonage, 
with garden and lawn, at the bottom of 
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which ran a sparkling trout-stream, 
dancing over many a rock and fall, till 
lost in the distance. There, in that quiet 
village, we drew the rein, in order to make 
inquiries as to the locality we sought for, 
as also the individual whose name was 
attached to the document which had 
secured our pleasant ride — in fact, the 
owner of the hounds. Therefore, pulling 
up our hack — ^who was, doubtless, nothing 
loath, poor animal ! — ^we accosted an 
honest-looking farmer, who, with arms 
extended over a gate, appeared to be 
gazing with much approbation on the 
luxuriant state of agriculture in the rich 
valley below, and requested he would 
kindly enlighten us as to our wishes 
already named. 

" Oh ! yes, zur," said he, giving a civil 
answer to an equally civil question, " you 

be hard by the place. Mr. lives up 

by them woods, about a mile distant. 
But wait, zur, I seed him not an hour 
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agone in the village, and forsooth, here 
he comes." 

As we had ridden companionless, save 
in the matter of a cigar, for several 
leagues, as our forefathers would have 
termed the distance, it was but natural that 
we should have drawn largely on imagina- 
tion, both as regards the person of him 
we desired to meet, as well as of the place, 
to which we had proceeded to seek him, 
in both of which, however, we were doomed 
to be deceived, for never yet was mind 
more incorrect in the delineation of its 
fancies than was ours on this occasion, 
both as to the man and his abiding-place. 
But as he approaches us through the little 
village, and steps across the large stones 
which form a dry pathway to the stream 
which intersects the roadway, let us en- 
deavour to sketch his person with our 
pen more faithfully than we had been led 
to do by the wanderings of a mind which 
loves to dwell a trifle on romance. To 
us, then, he neither appeared to be a gen- 
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tleman nor a farmer, nor a squire, nor 
exactly a gamekeeper; nor did he look 
like an agent, nor was he precisely what 
is termed a forester; nevertheless, by 
outward sign, he might be said to bear 
the character as well as the calling of one 
and all blended together, making a first- 
rate sportsman and a very courteous 
Englishman. In stature he stood at least 
six feet high, and without being stout was 
powerfully and proportionately built ; his 
countenance bore the stamp of remarkable 
intelligence, the most pleasing feature in 
man or woman ; yet it could not be called 
handsome, as one moment it possessed an 
appearance of peculiar cunning about the 
eyes, whereas at another moment it beamed 
with brightness and good-humour. His 
manner on accosting us, when informed 
as to the purport of our visit, was as 
courteous as strange, and yet it savoured 
neither of that of the frank and rough 
yeoman or the ease of a gentleman, and 
yet he comprised both in his address, 
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which was kind, nevertheless as unlike as 
possible to any other human being we had 
ever encountered in life, pursuing the 
same duties and pleasures as were his, 
whose abode was on the mountain side, 
and whose pastime was in the woodland 
and the fields. His dress was simply that 
of a sportsman, or any individual in the 
middling ranks of life, whose constant 
habit was to paSs most hours of the day 
under the canopy of heaven. As, how- 
ever, the original of our sketch, which 
has been somewhat in detail, the better to 
explain the nature of his hospitality, is 
now living, we presume where he then 
lived and sported, inasmuch as we have 
not been advised to the contrary, we must 
beg to remark that we make these allu- 
sions with every sense of his worthiness, 
and many thanks for the pleasant hours 
we passed in his society. However, with 
the endeavour the better to interest our 
readers with this our rough memoranda 
with what passed on that occasion, and at 
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the same time frankly to urge any of 
those whose months of summer pass idly 
on their hands to do as we did, and visit 
one of the most interesting sporting quar- 
ters it has ever been our good fortune to 
walk over, we shall tell that which actually 
occurred in its truthfulness, and that 
which was spoken in the words which 
were uttered. 

Having apologized for his apparent 
.want of courtesy in neither replying to 
the letter which preceded us, or being at 
the locale where we had quitted the rail- 
way, either in person or by proxy, to 
greet us, by the very general complaint 
that in so rural a locality the post was as 
uncertain as tardy, and consequently that 
he had only that moment received from 
the village postmaster the missive which 
we imagined would have reached him the 
day previous, he begged we would re- 
mount, while he, walking by our side 
would show the way to his sylvan abode, 
which was truly that of a sportsman ; a 
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brief description of which, however, while 
it makes the heart of many a sportsman 
beat with anxiety for its possession, will 
interest all lovers of that which is beau- 
tiful in nature. 

Proceeding by some narrow and well- 
shaded lanes, through the high and well- 
wooded banks of which we everv now 
and then caught a glimpse of the rich 
vale below, we at length turned into a 
sort of lodge-gate, the road from which 
wound up the hill, till the passing of 
another rustic entrance introduced us to 
that which in outward appearance was 
simply the substantial abode of a forester, 
for elegant cottage it could not be termed, 
and squire's residence it was not. The 
back of this interesting building was well 
sheltered from the north and east by vast 
woodlands, extending over hill upon hill 
to a range of eighteen hundred acres ; 
while the kennel, which was well wa- 
tered by a running brook, wjfts well placed 
in a dry and healthy spot in an equally 
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desirable and sheltered situation ; the 
same of which may be said of the sta- 
bling, all of which, built in a rough and 
unsubstantial manner, were in the rear of 
the cottage and protected by the wood- 
lands. But the front of this rural abode 
presented a picture which if equalled 
cannot be surpassed in all England — and 
if not there, where else in Europe ? — and 
certainly to a sportsman's eye was more 
than pleasing, sheltered, as we have said, 
by vast woodlands and heath-covered 
hills. For miles and miles the eye ranged 
over one of the richest vales of merry 
England; in the distance appeared the 
spires of numberless churches ; here and 
there the white and curling smoke 
marked the spot of town and village, 
the whole view closed by the range of 
Mendip and Quantoc Hills, while to the 
left the mountains of Wales were dis- 
tinctly seen, and the broad dark waters 
of the Bristol Channel, on which a hun- 
dred sails were filled, conveying the 
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country's wealth from shore to shore and 
many a foreign land, adding all in their 
several ways to the beauty of a prospect, 
which scarcely required the addition of 
many a noble park and lordly domain 
seen on the right to make all that the eye 
of man could wish to dwell on that is 
fairest in nature ; in truth, sufficient to 
make the heart beat with pride to look on 
such fair scenes and know oneself an Eng- 
lishman, or feel : — 

" Dear nature is the kindest mother still ; 
Though always changing, in her aspect mild ; 
From her bare bosom let me take mj fill, 
Her never wean'd, though not her favour'd child. 
Oh ! she is fairest in her features wild. 
Where nothing polished dares pollute her path — 
To me by day or night she ever smiled ; 
There I have marked her when none other hath, 
And sought her more and more, and loved her best in 
truth." 

We have looked without the sports- 
man's abode on well-cultivated broad 
lands, rich woodlands with game well 
stocked, meandering trout-strfeams wind- 
ing through the valley and heathered hill : 
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let us now introduce the curious in such 
matters to the interior of this rural 
snuggery. 

From under a rustic portico at the 
back of the house, flanked bv the sta- 
bling, we entered a sort of small lobby, 
on each side of which was a seat or 
bench, above which were nailed in a row 
some fine antlers, both of the red and 
fallow deer, from whence a door, both 
to the right and left, introduced us to 
two small and low but remarkably in- 
teresting rooms — at least such were they 
in our estimation, and such they would 
be to most lovers of field sports; the 
windows of these apartments opening on 
a small terraced garden, which com- 
manded an extensive view of the rich 
valley which we have previously endea- 
voured to illustrate to the mind's eye. 
The peculiarity of these rooms, however, 
combining as they did the elegance of 
refined taste with the habits of a sports- 
mna, and rusticity even of the labourer, 
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was so striking, that although in other 
respects, as to form and size, they differed 
in no manner from what similar rooms in 
similar houses generally are found, we 
must crave a few minutes' attention to 
describe them before we walk forth to 
visit the forest and the kennel. In the one, 
a high and richly-carved oaken mantel- 
piece of the olden days, together with a 
wardrobe of similar fashion, and many a 
curiously carved chair of walnut-wood 
from the low country, or oak from the 
forests of England, were sufficient tp 
satisfy us as to the taste of the owner ; 
whereas the simply painted, or we may 
say washed, walls of the apartment, on 
which hung many an implement of the 
chase, such as guns, rifles, fishing-rods, 
and hunting-whips, together with nu- 
merous trophies of a sportsman, con- 
sisting of antlers, fox-brushes, scuts, 
stuffed birds, &c., convinced us of what 
we had already surmised, that our com- 
panion was as ardent in the pursuit of 
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those pleasures which he had himself 
selected or been chosen to occupy the 
wild rural yet charming spot as a con- 
stant residence, in which, while it divided 
him from the busy world he regarded 
only in the distance, had nevertheless 
not erased from his mind those objects, 
the more attainable though the less 
valued, when living in the vortex of its 
contending pains and pleasures. 

But let us now pass from this inter- 
esting locale of natural history and art, 
ancient and modern, to another picture, 
though of totally a different class and 
character, viz., that which appeared to be 
the room usually inhabited by our com- 
panion. Here all bore an equal stamp of 
neatness, cleanliness, and comfort; but 
while in the one room the walls were 
covered with sporting arms and sporting 
relics, the other was hung round and 
about with sporting prints, intermixed 
with pictures of a religious character, of 
such a nature as tended to convince us 
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that their owner worshipped the Roman 
faith, if the figure of the Virgin Mary 
in a large glass case which was placed on 
a pedestal at one end of the apartment 
had not already given us conclusive evi- 
dence of such being the fdct — a matter in 
which, however, we had neither the dis- 
courtesy to interfere nor the wish to in- 
trude ourselves. SuflScient that the same 
peculiarities of comfort, taste, rusticity, 
and cleanliness existed throughout this 
charming sporting quarter, as did cour- 
tesy, bluntness, hospitality, and nervous- 
ness evince themselves in the manners and 
bearing of its athletic and manly pos- 
sessor. 

Having received and accepted a kind 
offer of refreshment after our ride, and 
acknowledged the assurance that our hack 
should be well tended, we lighted our ci- 
gar, a taste to which our host appeared 
readily to assent, and proceeded to inspect 
the kennel, the first, and as we had pre- 
viously believed, only object of our.visit. 
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Tliis spot, like all that we had 
hitherto the gratification of seeing, bore 
no peculiar feature in regard to regularity 
of building ; everything was of the most 
primitive kind, and yet was it in all 
respects fully suited for the purpose for 
which it was used, and of sufficient size 
to contain thirty couple of hounds, about 
the number which it then held ; situated 
on a dry, gravelly, and commanding posi- 
tion, about a gun-shot from the cottage, 
well sheltered by the woodlands beyond 
it, and watered by a running stream of 
the purest element, rough in outward 
appearance, but well ordered and cleanly. 
On the first view of the hounds, which 
were drawn from the kennel in couples on 
the grassy slope on which we stood, we 
should have pronounced them as the most 
heterogeneous mass of the canine species 
ever assembled together for the chase. 
When the whole pack, however, were fairly 
before us, some rolling on the soft turf, 
others^sunning themselves in the noonday^s 
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sun, while many gambolled in the joy of 
temporary liberty, we could not but admit 
that although generally ill-sized, many a 
beautiful animal was there, indeed suffi- 
cient to form an average pack of sightly 
and well-formed hounds, while a few 
couples evinced symmetry, power, and 
breeding which could scarcely be sur- 
passed. 

Having well examined and enjoyed 
the presence of these faithful and instinc- 
tive servants to man^s pleasure, we gained 
the following interesting information from 
their owner. " My object," said he, " is 
not to part with the whole of my pack, 
although my wish to such effect has been 
made public; my desire is rather to 
reduce them in number and in size ; they 
are to me a source of unmitigated pleasure 
and amusement, of which you will be 
satisfied when I tell you that I have the 
right in a large proportion, and the per- 
mission in others, to hunt over the best 
part of the valley which you now look on, 
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and also the entire control of the wood- 
lands and hills in our rear, which although 
so contiguous to several large towns, and 
within a few hours' journey from the 
metropolis, extend over no less than 
eighteen hundred acres, a portion of 
which is as wild as the Highlands of 
Scotland; moreover, these woodlands 
contain abundance of red-deer, as also 
of the fallow-deer, in their wild and 
natural state, which I occasionally hunt ; 
a large hound, however, cannot readily 
follow through the thick woodland and 
dense coverts which abound. The North 
Devon stag-hounds also draw these 
woodlands for the red-deer during the 
season, and I am rejoiced to be enabled to 
show them a good day's sport, to which 
my little pack give much assistance by 
rattling on other occasions these noble 
animals through wood and vale, and thus 
causing me amusement, and keeping them 
in good wind and training, for those 
more fitted to subdue them to the death. 
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I have also constant sport with the wild 

fallow-deer, which frequently quit the 

forest, and give me first-rate runs; as, 

however my object is seldom that of 

killing, I should prefer a smaller-sized 

and slower description of hound. The 

deer in the woodlands afford excellent 

sport, as also the hares in the vale ; but 

here again a smaller hound is better 

suited to the nature of the county. As 

to breeding, I am never very particular. 

A good hound is a good hound — if I get 

a bad one I part with him. Neither am 

I very particular as to beauty; a fair 

form does not for a certainty secure scent, 

stoutness, or pace. On some occasions 

I secure a wild fallow-deer, and take him 

to the low country, and in such cases 

have had admirable sport ; indeed a run 

of twenty miles across the open country 

between B. and W. has not been unusual. 

But now let us proceed to the higher part 

of the forest; you will be far more 

delighted than you have been already 
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with the extensive prospect which the 
upland commands ; and while we walk 
there, I shall have pleasure in giving you 
some details in reference to our abundant 
game of all kinds on this estate." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Having walked with our intelligent com- 
panion some distance through the broad 
pathways which traversed the vast wood- 
lands, we approached at length a wild 
and flowery heathered hill, the contrasting 
colours of the yellow-headed furze, blend- 
ing with which, sparkled in the sun's 
rays, and added much to the beauty of a 
scene already teeming with interest and 
loveliness, on which few could look without 
reverence for the mighty Disposer of all 
things bright in nature and bountiful 
towards man. As we ascended, here a 
rabbit rapidly crossed our path, there a 
covey rose from their heathered shelter, 
a brilliant plumed pheasant now whirred 
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from the coverts at hand, and a timid 
hare started frightened from her form — 
sufficient proof, if proof were wanting, 
to substantiate the forester's assertion, 
that there, on those luxuriant hills, there, 
amid the richness of those happy valleys, 
every species of game loved in abundance 
to dwell. At length we halted on one of 
the highest points of the forest, and 
turned to gaze with unfeigned admiration 
on one of nature's most splendid pano- 
ramas, extending far in the distance, as 
on all sides around us. 

Well, indeed, may the heart of an 
Englishman expand with pride who looks 
on such scenes, and marking the well- 
cultivated broad lands and waving wood- 
lands, knows them to be the land of his 
birthright — ^the land we live in — the 
merry England ; for a scene so fair, so 
proud, so beautiful, so bountiful, may be 
equalled, but can rarely be surpassed, 
beyond the white cliflFs of '''perfide 
Albion.'''^ In the far distance distinctly 
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appeared the wide waters of the Bristol 
Channel, on which many a well-filled sail 
was seen wafting the homeward-bonnd 
and treasnre-laden vessel from the land 
of the stranger ; while the small islets, 
termed the Steep and Flat Holms, varied 
the landscape, to which the bine monn- 
tains of Wales formed a pleasing back- 
ground. While the nearer lands, between 
the distance and the eye, were scattered 
over with many an oaken wood, a gem of 
nature peculiarly English; and these 
ranged, not in patches here and there dis- 
persed, but in large extended surfaces of 
tufted foliage; for from the height on 
which we stood we beheld little more than 
the varied tops of these woods beneath 
us, which caused them to appear in the 
distance as forming one vast valley of 
forests. On our right the same beauteous 
picture of nature presented itself, though 
the hills, superior from height, yet far 
more barren in appearance, were scarcely 
less interesting ; and the richly-cultivated 
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vale, which stretched far and wide before 
the eye, even to the plains of Sedgemoor, 
told many a tale of luxuriant corn-lands. 
Such was the theatre on which the merry 
pack we had already visited were now 
wont to make the welkin ring with their 
melodious voices ; but in days lang syne 
it had been one on which the unfortunate 
Monmouth had met, not in the joyous 
chase, but to try his strength in civil 
war; and all those now peaceful spots 
were subsequently the scenes of many an 
act of brutality committed by Kirk and 
JeflFeries, which convulsed the nation, 
and were long remembered with horror 
and detestation. In fact, this vast extent 
of country, on which we looked with so 
much gratification, and yet so unexpect- 
edly, from a visit, the simple object of 
which was that of selecting a few blue- 
mottled hounds, while it forcibly struck 
us from its grandeur as a whole, was 
everywhere marked by objects of interest, 
objects on some of which we must crave 
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leave briefly to dwell. Though the anxious 
sportsman await awhile for further tales 
of the woodcock and the hart; for who 
can behold, without lingering, the lands 
once dyed by the blood of his countrymen ? 
or who ride across such fair fields without 
checking the rein to mark the meandering 
trout-stream, and look on the enticing fox- 
coverts without a thought of horse and 
hound ? Through the rich vale winds in 
serpent form the river Parrett, though in 
the distance appearing only as glittering- 
spots of water sparkling in the sun's 
rays, 



Blazing as with molten glass the Tale, 
Which spread beyond the sight." 



From the spot where we beheld it, the dis- 
tance was too great readily to unite all 
these bright spots of the river into one 
winding course ; imagination, however, 
can safely supply the want and trace the 
union. The naming of this river recalls 
to mind a fact in history connected also 
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with the country on which at this moment 
we looked — a fact which might here appear 
as an intrusion, but that the principal 
actor on the theatre, was wont himself to 
follow the sports of the field, not only as 
a pastime, but also as the means of sus- 
tenance for his army. For there, in that 
peaceful valley, Alfred the Great mustered 
his scattered troops, when he fled before 
the Danes, after the battle of Wilton, and 
on the spot where now the Thone and the 
Parrett join their waters, and form a por- 
tion of land not exceeding two acres, 
termed the Isle of Althelvey ; in Saxon 
times both forests and marshes encircling 
it to a great extent, made it difficult of 
access, and thus formed for the gallant 
sovereign a temporary but safe abiding- 
place, where he supported himself, and 
his followers, by shooting the wild deer 
with arrows ; a sufficient guarantee that 
these noble animals in former days were 
wont to range in numbers, where now 
they are looked on almost as strangers on 
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the land of merry England, even as were 
they uncaged wild beasts from some far 
distant shore ; and though the Highlands 
of bonnie Scotland may be said to boast 
in their yearly increase, or, more properly 
speaking, in their return to former num- 
bers, few and far between are those who 
revel in the glories of England's extensive 
woodlands. We might here relate many 
another anecdote of that portion of our 
island home to which we more immediately 
refer ; but in so doing we should deviate 
too widely from our subject, and thereby 
affect the interest of those details more 
particularly connected with a sportsman's 
ramble. We shall, therefore, confine our- 
selves to the mention of one which may 
not be without utility to the lovers of 
snipe and wildfowl shooting, i. e. that the 
coast between the town of Bridgewater 
and the city of Bristol is low and flat, 
and consequently in many parts subject 
to overflowing tides ; the marshes and 
rich pastures in the immediate neighbour- 
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hood of the sea, therefore in due season 
abound with these birds, and afford most 
ample pastime for the lover of such sport. 
During a memorable storm which occurred 
in the year 1703, these valleys were wit- 
ness to a lamentable scene, caused by the 
sea breaking over them with considerable 
outrage and extent, effecting by its vio- 
lence untold danger and injury. Indeed 
the traveller may still observe many 
marks formerly placed by the inhabitants 
to show the limits of the ocean's ravages ; 
and even in the present day the Bristol 
Channel is subject to such unusually high 
tides, that the river which flows to the 
town of Bridgewater frequently rises in 
so sudden and unexpected a manner, 
forcing itself forward with such rapid 
currents, that even vessels have been over- 
thrown at their anchorage ; and the effects 
have been distinctly felt on the opposite 
coast of Wales. 

But the fast declining sun over the dis- 
tant Cambrian hills, a faithful chronicler 
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of time, told truly that we had already 
lingered too long, if we hoped to reach 
our starting-point ere nightfall. We 
turned therefore once more, perhaps for 
the last time, as it had been the first, to 
look on the glorious landscape, with the 
hope that many a sportsman and many a 
lover of nature''s beauties might be in- 
duced, should these humble pages meet 
their eye, to follow in our footsteps, and 
revel in such enjoyments, for joy truly is 
there even in the memory of such scenes. 
No prospect can exceed it in richness, 
fertility, verdure, and smiling prosperity ; 
and we join most fully in the expression 
of a talented writer, who, when looking 
on others, though no distant, but equally 
beautiful prospects, to which his faithful 
nag, John Bunyan, had carried him, de- 
clared that the land flowing with milk 
and honey offered no such view to the 
way-worn child of Israel, as he looked 
over cb it from the summit of Mount 
Pisgah. 
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Our intention thus to bid so speedily 
adieu to our kind companion was not, 
however, fated to be readily accomplished ; 
the day, one of springes latest and most 
lovely, hitherto so bright, was now be- 
coming rapidly overcast — sufficient warn- 
ing that ere the shades of evening closed 
into night, heavy rain would water the 
heated earth ; moreover, the various lanes 
we had traversed by daylight were by no 
means so easily accessible to a stranger 
in the dark, and moon there was none to 
cheer us on our homeward way. When 
courteously and warmly pressed, there- 
fore, to remain till the following morning, 
with many assurances of hospitality, and 
what was a still greater induceinent, the 
promise of several sporting anecdotes 
connected with the locality, notwithstand- 
ing our previous determination, and 
total want of preparation for a nightly 
visit from home, we could no longer 
resist the temptation of such frank and 
pleasing offers, and according to the 
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words of our host, determined to rough 
it in his woodland quarters — ^no difficult 
or disagreeable matter, as the sequel will 
show. 

Ere we reached the cottage door, a 
few heavy drops of rain convinced us that 
the warning clouds had been correct, and 
the whistling winds which now sounded 
through the vast woodlands gave a prac- 
tical hint that in-door comforts would 
be doubly acceptable. Having scarcely 
noticed the internal arrangements of our 
sylvan abiding-place, previous to visiting 
the kennel and the hills, an unexpected 
pleasure awaited us ; indeed, all was so 
strange to that which we had anticipated 
in such a locale, and under such circum- 
stances (for, in fact, we had thought not 
of the place, but the hounds), and yet 
was it so truly in keeping with the cha- 
racter, as far as we could reasonably, 
judge, of our entertainer, that we shall 
here endeavour to give a brief sketch of 
its peculiar comforts and advantages. 
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The portico, or thatched doorway, sup- 
ported by rustic pillars, under which we 
entered a small lobby, was such as may 
be seen in many an humble and rose-clad 
hamlet, more particularly in the western 
counties, peculiar in beauty and simpli- 
city, and by no means an undesirable ar- 
rangement for the comfort of man, inas- 
much as while it adds beauty to the 
domicile, it offers at the same time shelter 
from the storm, as from the sun's heat ; 
moreover, the seats which generally line 
such entrances are by no means disagree- 
able abiding-places during the long even- 
ings of summer time, on which to enjoy 
the humble clay pipe and foaming jug of 
bright October. Having entered thus 
far, our host expressed a wish that we 
should be made acquainted with the whole 
accommodation which his sporting quar- 
ters afforded, and we, therefore, forthwith 
followed him to the room which he termed 
his parlour. We beg leave to describe it, 
if the recollection of envy which the pos- 
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session of such a sporting boudoir by 
another will permit us. 

This apartment, moderate in dimen- 
sions, was low, though not ungracefully 
so, having two rustic windows, which 
looked towards the golden valley, on the 
many beauties of which we have already 
so largely dwelt ; the mists of evening, 
however, had already thrown their sha- 
dows too densely over it, to enable us to 
form any distinct idea of the scene ; we 
must therefore leave imagination to do it 
ample justice, though the task may be 
one of difficulty. Carpet adorned it not, 
but the oaken floor was scrupulously 
clean ; at the southern end, a large, high, 
and beautifully carved mantel-piece of 
dark oak, with side panelling of the same, 
surrounded an open and extensive fire- 
place, sufficiently large to admit more 
than one person to enjoy the heat beneath 
it ; no grating, therefore, of course, was 
seen, but two well-polished brazen dogs, 
as is the custom in foreign lands ; a con- 
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vincing proof that the Christmas log, as 
daily fuel, was supplied from the neigh- 
bouring forests. Over this richly-carved 
chimney-piece were arm-racks, also 
formed of carved oak, in which many a 
well-ranged sporting implement was 
ranged, and these were flanked on each 
side by what might have originally been 
ancient bookcases, but were now converted 
into receptacles for every species of stufifed 
bird of the game species which the neigh- 
bouring lands or woods could boast of 
The walls were totally unadorned either 
by paint or paper, a simple stone colour- 
ing was all that was deemed necessary 
to beautify them — a fact with which we 
were the less astonished, when consi- 
dering the rich carving, inasmuch as 
the whole was more or less covered 
with antlers of the red-deer, the fallow- 
deer, fox-brushes, hare-scuts, and stufifed 
vermin in glass cases; in fact it 
was as quaint, and yet as interesting, 
a sporting museum as could be conceived. 
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In the centre of the room stood a plain 
ronnd table, on which was placed a hand- 
some China vase, filled with the early 
flowers of summer, evincing the care of 
female hands ; a few chairs, some of old 
carved oak, completed the embellishments 
of this sporting retreat, combining a 
mixture of elegance and refinement, with 
absolute rusticity, the more remarkable 
because so totally unexpected. On quit- 
ting this apartment we - ascended an un- 
carpeted staircase to the room in which 
our host proposed we should pass the 
night: this appeared to be immediately 
above that we had recently visited, and 
of similar dimensions; yet there was 
nothing peculiar in its arrangement, save 
that it abounded in comfors of a plain and 
useful nature, such as are generally found 
in country houses, the walls being here 
and there adorned with sporting prints — 
a further proof of the owner's predilec- 
tions ; in fact, we should have left it 
simply with the feeling, that as the 
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rain then came down in torrents, we 
were greatly indebted to the hospitality 
of our unexplainable friend, had we not 
been attracted by the presence of a small 
silver cross on the dressing-table, as 
also another of larger size in wood on the 
mantel-piece ; but even these emblems of 
idolatry, which not lang syne, and even 
now, were considered by continental visi- 
tors as mere popish playthings, did not at 
the moment cause any peculiar attention. 
Having been satisfied thus far that our 
slumbering comforts were well provided 
for, we followed our kind host to his snug- 
gery, as it might be justly termed — a 
small one-windowed room, immediately 
adjacent to that we had first visited, and 
which being evidently his accustomed 
resting-place, was arranged accordingly 
with the most perfect comfort; never- 
theless, there, as elsewhere, the same 
peculiarity of contrasting tastes was 
distincly marked; for although a few 
articles of unusual elegance for such 
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qu arters were here and there scattered 
i nd iscriminately about the room, its gene- 
ral furniture was of the plainest form and 
appearance. Too conspicuously, however, 
1 fail catching the eye, at the end of the 
apartment, supported by a sort of chiffon - 
nier, was seen a large glass case, contain- 
ing a waxen image of the Virgin Mary, 
adorned with the usual Roman accom- 
paniment of tinsel and artificial flowers- 
Whether a statue of St. Hubert would 
have been more appropriate we had 
neither time nor inclination to decide. 
On the mantel -piece another cross was 
placed — evidences sufficiently convincing 
that he who dwelt amid the woodlands 
was a member of the church of Rome. 
This, however, was a matter which con- 
cerned us not; we therefore felt in a 
measure relieved that these practical hints 
had been afforded, thereby preventing a 
word falling from our lips which might 
cause pain or displeasure. 

Having thus dwelt somewhat prosely 
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on this sketch of the forester's lodge, we 
will close it by observing that the 
kitchen, small dairy, and other offices 
attached to the building, all vied in 
cleanliness and comfort with the remain- 
der of the cottage. 

A comfortable arm-chair was soon 
wheeled towards the fire for our accommo- 
dation; which having accepted, another 
log was thrown on the hearth; for 
although the night was one of spring, it 
was nevertheless sufficiently chilly, and 
the wind which whistled without, and the 
storm which pattered against the window- 
panes, made the bright flame, which now 
cast its warmth into the room, doubly 
cheerful and cosy. 

"Now, Sir," said our good friend, 
" it is full time you took some refresh- 
ment; a walk such as we have had on 
the hills is an admirable stimulant to 
appetite, and I can offer you some excel- 
lent corned beef, with eggs and bacon — 
the eggs fresh from my own yard, the 
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bacon cured by a neighbouring farmer in 
the valley.'" Corn beef is by no means 
ever rejected when hungry : add a pickle, 
and not a sportsman in England but 
would find an appeitite any hour in the 
twelve. And as for eggs and bacon, we 
never think of them without recollecting 
the assertion of some very clever fellow — 
at the moment we can scarcely call to 
mind his name, though we fancy he was a 
friar — who thus described the flame of 
desire caused to man on witnessing this 
culinary preparation : 



« 



While the fragrant turf smoke 
Curls quite round the pan on the fire, 
And the sweet yellow yolk 
Erom the egg-sheUs is broke 

In that pan, 

Who can, 
If he have but the heart of a man. 
But feel the soft flame of desire ?" 



To add to which, we felt at the moment 
we could have eaten the pan as well as 
the bacon and eggs, so were nothing loath 
to accept, and at once, the hospitable offer 
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Thus, while our companion quitted the 
room to give orders, perhaps assist in the 
concoction of these creature comforts, so 
necessary in all positions of life, we could 
not resist, as there we sat so snugly 
ensconced by the bright blaze, face to 
face with the waxen virgin, thinking that 
if all was exceedingly odd, it was never- 
theless remarkably agreeable. Yet we 
were not altogether alone, for as com- 
panions we had two bright-eyed, rough- 
haired, little Scotch terriers, together 
with a handsome black tom-cat : all were 
huddled together in full enjoyment of the 
warmth and the hearth-rug : with these 
we had already formed a friendship, with 
the full conviction that the attachment 
of anything in this cold calculating world 
is worth something — for are not the 
caress of a dog, the mute expression of 
welcome in the bright full eye of a fa- 
vourite horse, the purr of the household 
cat, all links in our chain of sympathies, 
which help to enlarge the best feelings 
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and affections of our hearts? Having, 
therefore, witnessed the wagging of the 
little terriers' tails, and heard the sounds 
of purring friendship from black Tom, we 
left them to their repose — a pleasing pic- 
ture for Landseer or Taylor, and an exam- 
ple to man which he would do well to 
follow in his journey through life. 

Turning from these faithful animals, 
half thinking, half dreaming, we rumi- 
nated on the events of a day thus far 
spent. How strange, we thought, that 
having left a noisy, bustling city of com- 
merce some fifty miles distant, at no 
unpleasantly early hour that morning, 
with the simple object of looking at a pack 
of hounds, eight hours should scarcely 
have elapsed ere we had seen so much wor- 
thy of interest, so much to recollect with 
enthusiasm, so much to excite curiosity. 
And there we were, as much at home, and 
far more comfortable, than we doubtless 
should have been in the best hotel of the 
ancient town, on the spire of whose church 
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we had looked ere the setting sun had 
ceased to brighten with its rays the light 
of day. To add to which, the strange and 
contradictory character of him whose hos- 
pitality we had accepted as if by instinct, 
the beauty of the country, the interest of 
the cottage, the evidence of sporting tastes 
and sporting habits which on every side 
were apparent; in fact, we felt half 
bewildered, and might have slept, and 
probably dreamt of the pope, or a pack of 
hounds in full cry — for canine voices 
were still occasionally heard from the 
kennel — ^had not the door opened, and 
a youthful fair-haired maiden entered 
to prepare the table for our promised 
gastronomic treat. As in regard to all 
other matters, as all other persons con- 
nected with the locale, this delicate female 
apparition, who with a keen glance of 
her deep blue eyes, sufficiently long and 
earnest to have recognised us again in 
any position of life, surveyed our person, 
and thence proceeded to cover the small 
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round table with the whitest, if not the 
finest, of damask, was not the least of 
paradoxes. Servant she undoubtedly 
was, at* least for the time being she was 
unquestionably performing the duties of 
one, yet equally might she have been the 
daughter of our host, as far as personal 
appearance and dress were concerned; 
not a word of recognition however, neither 
question nor answer, passed between us ; 
therefore while she quietly, and even 
elegantly — ^for elegance may be introduced 
into the mode and manner of performing 
the most humble offices — continued the 
duties of her pleasure or her calling, we 
still reclined in our arm-chair ; and as 
she appeared to us, so will we endeavour 
to sketch her here — ^pretty picture as she 
really was, well suited to dwell amid 
such scenes of beauty, and add, by her 
graceful though silent presence, to the 
many charms of a sylvan retreat, into 
which we appeared so peacefully, yet so 
unexpectedly, to have dropped as if from 
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the clouds. We may commence, however, 
by naming the fact that from the period 
of our crossing the forester's threshold 
till the hour of our departure, we do not 
recollect having heard the fair Lilly (for 
doubtless, such was her name) utter a 
single sentence, save one, and that, though 
brief enough, yet seemed to scare her as 
a timid roe ; she might for aught we 
know to the contrary, have counted her 
beads, and said a Pater-noster ere she 
retired for the night ; if so, however, it 
was, doubtless, only breathed through lips 
which to look on was to long to press in 
conjunction with one's own. Her age was 
probably about twenty — at least her 
slight but graceful form was nearly at 
the full maturity of w^omanhood ; and on 
this form was placed a head which vied 
in beauty with her well-turned shoulders, 
and could only be surpassed by the lovely 
little ears — for lovely is a well-made ear, 
though rarely thought of — ^which seemed 
to call upon one's very fingers to pull 
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them with affection : nevertheless we felt 
half inclined to treat them somewhat less 
tenderly, were it only to make her open 
her pretty little mouth, and tell some 
tale of love, to one so ready to grant her 
absolution. Her feet at the moment we 
did not see, or they might have better 
explained her worldly position, if not an 
additional proof of nature's high breeding ; 
which, by the bye, when found, though 
rarely, is the purest grace that the most 
fastidious can dasir^. But of course, anv 
rude expression of admiration towards one 
of whom we had no knowledge would have 
been not less uncourteous than unkind. 
The dress in which the person of this little 
wood nymph, or fairy of the forest, was 
attired was a dark, simple, perhaps puri- 
tanical, plain gown, made high to the 
throat ; on the top of which, encircling a 
neck of perfect form and whiteness, was 
coquettishly placed the prettiest of pretty 
little Honiton lace collars ; in fact, if she 
were the maid of the forest lodge, our 

E 
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sporting friend had the very best of taste 
in his choice of attendants, as in many 
other matters; we write, however, with 
the pen of fact, and not of fiction ; so we 
must dweU no longer on such charms, 
otherwise we shall excite half the poach- 
ers in the country to beat the preserve. 

True we painted the portrait by candle- 
light ; and when gratified by her presence 
the following morning at breakfast-time, 
we discovered her hair to be several 
shades lighter than we had supposed it 
to be the night previous; but to those 
who admire blondes, among whom we 
number, this . was only an additional 
charm. But an appetite engendered by 
an eight hours' fast causes most refrac- 
tory and impatient internal sensations, 
and we were just in the act of admiring 
the little hands of our gentle companion, 
as she noiselessly laid the forks and 
spoons upon the table, observing at the 
same time that they were in keeping with 
the rest of her fair person, when she van- 
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ished like a dream from our presence. 
On the door for a moment being opened, 
however, the bubble and hiss of the pro- 
mised bacon and eggs, together with the 
high-flavoured aroma of that excellent 
condiment for half-famished wanderers, 
renlinded us that other pleasures were 
about to call for our immediate attention ; 
therefore with a feeling of warmth, and 
comfort, and plfeasurable anticipation, we 
again caressed the terriers and the cat, 
tried to make them snarl at us and each 
other in sheer vexation of our own 
enjoyment ; and not succeeding in either, 
began to grumble at the good-nature of 
all around us, with the full conviction 
that whether maid, wife, or daughter, 
there was nothing but the most innocent 
and unmistakable virtue in the sweet and 
childish face of our last fair visitor ; and 
we thereon made a vow, that did we ever 
possess a similar shooting quarter, we 
would seek, for our page, or parlour-maid, 
precisely a similar wood nymph. 

£ 2 
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But Robin Hood, or little John — for 
there can be no question that he was the 
one or the other, in the form of our host 
— now preceded the long wished-for edi- 
bles, with many apologies for the delay 
caused by the boiling of sundry potatoes, 
an apology which was needless, for when 
placed on the table in a well-washed 
wooden bowl, mealy, and bursting from 
their native garments, they proved a 
luxury in these days rare, as heretofore 
were they abundant, and well worth the 
patience of an hour tried so pleasantly as 
ours had been. We shall take leave, 
however, to pass over briefly the scene of 
action; though doubtless the slaughter 
was great, as the victory was won in 
solemn silence. For though the fair 
maiden performed the duties of waiter, 
truly was she a dumb one, acting as a 
check to our hunger; for we literally 
scarcely knew how to behave to her, and 
not one word passed between her and her 
master, or whatever other relation existed 
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between them. Moreover, those who are 
not hungry, or who read immediately 
after a dinner of four courses, sometimes 
become irritated at long details of gor- 
mandising, as if no person was permitted 
to eat but they ; and those who have not 
already dined become nervous with the 
dilatory movements of their cook, and, by 
hurrying that amiable artist, spoil the 
process of his art; nevertheless, be 
assured, eat when you will, and where you 
will, not what you may, it's a most agree- 
able and necessary pastime, more particu- 
larly so if the appetite be sharpened by a 
fatiguing walk on- the moorlands ; but 
those who talk the most on such matters, 
after all, often eat the least. In the 
meantime it appeared to us that previous 
to an onslaught on the corned beef, that our 
companion made a Freemason's sign, or 
some such telegraph, to the virgin on the 
cheffonier ; and having imbibed his finish- 
ing glass of home-brewed, a similar sign 
manual occurred, his eyes peeping slyly. 
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not at the fair-haired girl, but the waxen 
image in the case, who looked down most 
approvingly on our doings among the 
dishes; probably, however,' this idea 
emanated solely from our excited imagi- 
nation, and was merely an eccentric com- 
mand to the silent maiden, whom we thence 
judged as a spirit of the woods — suffice, 
the remnants of the feast disappeared in 
a trice, and on the polished oaken table 
soon were placed sundry quaint bottles, 
whereas on the embers quickly there 
stood a bright copper kettle, from which 
the spluttering, fizzing steam proclaimed 
the readiness of the boiling water for the 
hospitable after-supper glass. We natur- 
ally drew our chairs nearer to the cheerful 
fire of sparkling pine wood, and felt as snug 
and cozy as we would fain hope even our 
enemies may be on this bitter night of 
dark November. The wind continued to 
whistle without, the rain plashed against 
the window-frame — one more look at the 
graceful handmaiden, and the door closed 
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on US and our comforts. And thus snugly 
seated, we whiled away many a happy 
hour in lively and pleasant conversap- 
tion. 

•* An inward love breeds outward talk : 
The hound some praise, and some the hawk ; 
Some, better pleased with private sport. 
Use tennis ; some a mistress court. 
But these delights proud man will find 
On nature's theatre all combined," 
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CHAPTER V 



" You smoke, Sir, I know,'* said our host, 
"therefore let me recommend one of these 
cigars, or perhaps you prefer a pipe of 
Dutch cut; in such case I can provide 
you." 

We thanked our friend, and accepted 
the cigar ; and the curling fumes of our 
fragrant weeds, though why so called 
we have never ascertained, were soon 
wafted in circles towards the ceiling. By 
many this habit is pronounced disgusting, 
by others sottish and intoxicating ; and 
if we err not, one vain and popular pet 
preacher, probably himself addicted to 
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the far more vile habit of snuffing, has 
pronounced his opinion to the world in 
the following words : " There is no harm 
in smoking," says his reverence, "save 
that it leads to drinking, and drinking to 
intoxication, which ends in ruin." We 
humbly submit that his preaching on 
this subject, as on most others, having a 
tendency solely to bring himself into no- 
tice, which a picture of his exceedingly 
plain person, figuring in all the picture- 
shops in London and Glasgow, has failed 
to do, will all end in smoke. The vulgar 
habit of puffing a cabbage-leaf, during 
mid-day in the public streets, a rare 
habit among gentlemen, may parch the 
mouth, excite thirst, and even tend to a 
multitude of sins; but the real smoker 
rarely drinks, while smoking, aught but 
water or coffee ; in fact, among the eastern 
countries it has been our good fortune to 
visit, where smoking is an every-day and 
all-day habit, the greatest consumers of 
tobacco are, generally speaking, in all 

£ 3 
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other respects, the most temperate of 
men. We do not, however, presume to 
deny that it is a bad habit, and has many 
evil effects, though they are more of the 
body than of the mind, and inebriety is 
not, or rarely, one of them. In the mean- 
time the pleasure is great, the effects 
soothing, while thought and imagination 
become brightened and expanded to the 
full under the enjoyment of its exciting 
influences — ^to say the least, it opens 
wider the noble and generous heart, and 
calms the sad and suffering one ; so we 
smoked on, and many a sporting tale and 
many a rural anecdote chased away the 
hours of night. 

But we shall give the conversation as 
far as we can call on memory to assist 
us ; it may amuse many who are inter- 
ested in such details, and give a hint to 
those who find pleasure in rural pursuits. 

" You appear gratified with our hills 
and woodlands,'' said our companion, 
" though as yet you have scarcely had 
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time to visit a hundredth portion of the 
estate; could you find it convenient to 
remain with us for a few days, I doubt 
not but that you would be well pleased. 
As I have already named to you, the 
wild deer range in the forests hard by, as 
also some score of wild fallow-deer; you 
would also meet with every other kind of 
game, including a sprinkling of black- 
cocks, and grey-hens, or heath-poults, 
as we here term them. Moreover, it 
would give me pleasure to show you my 
hounds in the field. And if you are 
fond of a cast with the fly, we have a 
trout-stream within a mile of the house, 
where you will find ample sport, though 
the fish are generally small." 

We naturally expressed our grati- 
tude and pleasure at the kindness we 
had already experienced, at the same 
time regretting the possibility of ex- 
tending our visit at that period, which 
had already exceeded our intended limit ; 
moreover, a pressing engagement on the 
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following day, some sixty miles distant from 
the spot where we were then luxuriously 
rusticating (if we may use such term), 
precluded the possibility of our remain- 
ing, however tempting the offer ; we had, 
therefore, no alternative but that of re- 
fusing a kindness so warmly tendered, 
and continued the conversation : 

" You say there are eighteen hun- 
dred acres of woodland extending over 
these magnificent hills ; we also observed 
that a thick and flowery heather co- 
vered the greater part of the open be- 
tween the coverts. Foxes there are 
doubtless many — ^have you any grouse ?" 

" Of the latter not a bird, though 
I see no reason why they should not live 
and breed on the hills, and I would 
gladly try the experiment could I obtain 
sufficient eggs from Scotland. As for 
the former, however, there are many ; 
but we destroy them whenever opportu- 
nity offers, not considering it a sacrilege 
here, where no foxhounds ever favour us 
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with a visit ; in fact it would be useless, 
utterly useless, to throw a pack of houuds 
into these extensive coverts, with any hope 
of seeing them break for the remainder of 
the day. But you will pardon my rela- 
ting a somewhat ridiculous, but, never- 
theless, a true story, connected with one 
of these wily animals, in the simple man- 
ner in which it actually occurred. It was 
late one hot summer's evening, when, 
accompanied by one of my woodmen, I 
was riding quietly along a lane, which 
on the one side is bordered by a thick 
and high park-paling, when not ten yards 
ahead of us, I observed a large dog fox 
creeping slyly along the fence, each mo- 
ment peeping at the paling, with his head 
on one side, as if he were on the look-out 
for some accustomed hole, through which 
to pop into the neighbouring covert. 
This dodge of master reynard's appeared 
to me the more unaccountable, inasmuch 
as the animal by no means increased 
his speed, though we were so nigh at 
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hand ; on observing which, I struck my 
spurs into the sides of my horse, and gave 
chase; notwithstanding this, he never 
attempted to make an actual flight of it, 
but, on my nearer approach, he doubled 
almost under my horse's legs, and made 
down the side of the wooden fence; I 
therefore speedily dismounted, threw the 
rein to my companion, and at the very 
moment reynard, having found the hole, 
was about to slip through the paling, I 
actually seized him with a firm grasp by 
the neck, drew him back into the road- 
way, and having twisted the thong of a 
whip which I held tightly round his hind 
quarters, thus literally conveyed him 
safely home, a distance of more than half 
a mile, and bagged him, without further 
examination, as the daylight was fading 
fast, save that he appeared a gallant 
fellow for the foxhounds, and with that 
intent I directed that he should be placed 
in a large strong covered basket, and 
started him off by break of day to the 
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kennel of Squire , at D . Nei- 
ther my fox-chase nor my good intentions, 
however, availed me much ; for the reply 
I received to my note, which accompanied 
the gentleman with a brush, was, as far 
as I can recollect, nearly in these words : 
— ' He is blind of one eye, old, and use- 
less ; there was no alternative but that of 
throwing him to the hounds, who broke 
him up in a trice; nevertheless many 
thanks for your kindness/ This fully 
explained the matter, for I must own it 
did appear marvellous that the most wily 
of all animals should thus have allowed 
himself to be taken by the hands of man. 
The fact, however, was, that when I first 
saw him he must have had his blind eye 
towards the paling, and as he was con- 
tinually turning his head to look for the 
hole, which he knew to be somewhere 
near, he had scarcely time to look out for 
danger ; added to which, he was probably 
deaf, if foxes are ever deaf, and when 
he doubled, his blind eye being towards 
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me, while with the other he was intent on 
the look-out for the hole, he consequently 
saw nothing, and thus I pounced upon 
him." 

" This is the first time I ever heard of 
so droll a fox-chase ; vermin, I conclude, 
abound here, affording you much trouble 
and some sport/' 

" Yes, we have our share, indeed, more 
than our share, and among other animals 
some very large polecats, also numerous 
marten-cats, which give us some excellent 
sport with the dogs. The polecat is 
rarely seen during the day, unless com- 
pelled by hunger to quit its retreat ; but 
as 80on as night approax^hes he quits his 
hole in quest of food, when he may be 
pursued and killed with terriers. In the 
midland counties, hunting the polecat by 
moonlight is a most exciting diversion, 
frequently resorted to, and here we are 
often favoured with a chase. When a 
hole is discovered, we stop it as an earth 
— ^that is to say, after daylight, when the 
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polecat wanders abroad ; and the terriers 
are then thrown off, one of which, on 
whom we have the greatest dependence, 
having a small bell attached to his neck, 
in order that the hunters may know 
where the dogs are questing. When the 
terriers hit on a scent, they give tongue ; 
and as soon as the polecat finds himself 
pursued, he makes directly for his hole, 
which being stopped, he cannot of course 
enter, and is thus compelled to seek some 
other place of refuge, during which we 
frequently kill him, or if he should take 
earth, we dig him ; and those two little 
fellows now snoring on the hearth soon 
terminate his existence, and save us 
many a pheasant. Understand, however, 
that this mode of proceeding is resorted 
to more for the sport which it affords 
than for its efficient means of destroying 
an animal whose insatiate thirst for blood 
surpasses all belief, and who is conse- 
quently an inveterate poacher. On the 
other hand, when trapping vermin — which 
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is, of course, the best mode of ridding 
the woods of such enemies to game — ^I 
generally resort to means which rarely, 
certainly not usually, are applied, which 
is simply that of baiting my traps with 
the dead carcasses of the slain. There 
is an old adage, but not the less a wise 
one, of setting a thief to catch a thief, 
and you rarely miss him ; on the same 
grounds, set the body of any dead vermin 
as a bait, and his own species are sure to 
follow him into the grave. Vermin are 
extremely keen in their sense of smell, 
more particularly so of their own frater- 
nity. I am satisfied that the body of a 
dead stoat will entrap the live one sooner 
than all the poultry or rabbits in the 
world. Some may dispute the assertion, 
on the plea that living man shuns 
the carcass in which the soul no 
longer dwells : animals, however, act 
from instinct, and not from reason, and 
they have no such fear or reluctance. 
But now, sir, let me ask you a question — 
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Did you ever chance to meet with a Qua- 
ker in the hunting-field, or with a double- 
barrelled Manton under his arm, on the 
first of September ?" 

This question, asked in a quaint man- 
ner, at the moment appeared somewhat 
strange. After some little consideration, 
however, we replied in the negative, add- 
ing that we had a great respect for the 
sect, but we could neither recollect ever 
having seen, in outward appearance at 
least, a poor or a sporting Quaker. 

" Well," said my friend, " not long 
since I was favoured by a visit from a 
most agreeable and amiable gentleman of 
that persuasion ; a more single-hearted 
man, but yet one more ignorant in all 
matters connected with sport, I never 
met with. Like yourself, he visited this 
part of the country with the intention of 
remaining a few hours only, on some 
business connected with a sale of timber 
which takes place annually, but the situa- 
tion pleased him so greatly, and he lin- 
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gered so long in the woodlands, that he 
was fain to accept of such hospitality as I 
could oflTer him, and smoke his pipe in 
this rural retreat — never did man appear 
more to enjoy himself. However, with 
your permission, I will give you the out- 
line of all that occurred during his visit. 
*You have, friend,' said he, ' one of the 
most charming dwellings it was ever my 
good fortune to behold ; nothing can ex- 
ceed the beauty of the situation without 
or the comfort within ; but there is one 
building amid yon trees, friend, through 
the yard of which runs a mountain stream, 
the utility of which I have not as yet 
discovered.' This observation was quite 
sufficient to excite me to a little bantering 
with my broad-brimmed friend, so I replied 
that was the last part of my premises the 
pleasure of introducing him to which I 
had reserved till the following morning — 
therein I keep a set of actors who, in my 
estimation, play their parts better than 
all other performers in the world ; more- 
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over the voices of my opera singers, and 
I keep sixty, afford me more real gratifi- 
cation than all the Italian songsters ; in 
fact, had Jenny Lind, the Nightingale of 
Sweden, and deservedly the pet of Eng- 
land, been in fashion, she would have 
succumbed, in my opinion, to the notes of 
my darlings. The theatre on which they 
act is a large one, the scenes being formed 
of the woods, groves, and broad meadows ; 
in fact, I keep a pack of hounds, which 
are my amusement and delight, and if 
you will join me in the chase, I will gladly 
have a meet in the immediate neighbour- 
hood to-morrow. ' Well, friend,' said the 
amiable Quaker, ' I have no objection to 
witness what thou termest sport; from 
the enthusiasm with which thou namest 
it I imagine it is a vastly agreeable mode 
of killing the many weary hours you 
must have on hand, friend, in this seclu- 
sion, pleasant as it is. I confess, how- 
ever, I shall scarcely be less astonished 
myself, than will be my friends to hear 
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that I, the sober and sedate Joshua 
H , hath exhibited himself in a hunt- 
ing-field, which hitherto I have looked on 
only as a scene of vice and depravity; 
from all you have said on the subject, 
however, I confess I am ready to believe 
there is far more error arising from the 
consequences and mode in which many 
sport, than from the mere fact of follow- 
ing hounds, which from thy description 
appears to be a healthful, merry, exhila- 
rating, and innocent out-door amusement, 
tending rather to a peaceful country en- 
joyment than aught else. Moreover, I 
am aware that it is dangerous,** said he, 
with a smile, ' to contradict man in his 
favourite pursuit, be it what it may/ 
The consent of my companion to judge of 
the excellency of my hounds, and take 
part in my pleasure, I admit, caused me 
satisfaction ; and the curiosity of seeing 
friend Joshua clearing a double fence, I 
must equally admit, was not the least 
attractive part of the business — in fact 
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the prospect of converting a Quaker to 
my sporting propensities inspired me with 
additional enthusiasm on the subject, and 
with renewed ardour I dwelt on the dig- 
nity of the chase, convincing him that 
were he only entered and had witnessed one 
good run, I might henceforth spare my- 
self the trouble and labour of persuasion, 
' for you will then,' said I, ' be enabled 
yourself to recount all the ravishing joys 
and transporting ecstasies which fill, nay, 
swell the very heart beyond its usual size, 
and push you on to pursue a pleasure with 
a vigour which knows no fear, and will 
not suffer you to linger in the rear. 
Indeed there is something unaccountable 
in that delightful harmony, beyond all the 
power of art, which flows from the throats 
of hounds, which darts a quick and pointed 
rapture into the mind. You would almost 
wonder to see hounds at fault, when for- 
tunate enough to recover the scent and 
hit it off again, how they burst into one 
melodious chorus of joy. This is a mo- 
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ment of inspiration, when the courage of 
man will flash in his very face, and he 
will — what ? why ride at the Bristol 
Channel.' In fact, carried away by my 
enthusiasm, I almost exceeded the limits 
of reason ; the effect, however, was evi- 
dent : I literally stagnated my visitor — 
a favourite term with a gamekeeper we 
once knew — in fact, my arguments were 
convincing. The Quaker, who had, not- 
withstanding my earnest assertions, been 
hitherto half dosing in his chair, now 
started up, and cried — ' Enough, friend, 
enough j I am fully satisfied as to the joys 
of the chase, and am ready and desirous to 
follow hounds, or any sport, when you like 
and where you like.' The warmth of the 
room, the comfort of his position, the 
tobacco, the brandy and water he had 
swallowed, my forcible arguments — the 
last perhaps not the least — ^had the de- 
sired effect. ' I give in, sir ; I give up, 
sir; I have done, sir,* he exclaimed: 
' make me a huntsman, I will join you in 
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the field ;' and with these words he sank 
back in his cushioned chair, and a loud 
snore pronounced that all was oblivion, 
and he slept. A good night's rest, how- 
erer, by no means altered the opinions 
which he had formed previous to retiring 
to his pillow ; and after a hearty break- 
fast, I had the pleasure of seeing my 
friend fully equipped in his broad-brimmed 
hat and straight-cut coat, mounted on a 
steady old hunter, an admirable fencer, 
which I then possessed, and prepared to 
ride with me to the meet, a mile or two 
only from the kennel, his benevolent face 
beaming with contentment and good fel- 
lowship, and appearing to enjoy the 
whole scene amazingly, but as anxious 
as I could be for a run. 

" Few words passed between us as we 
rode along : I was fully occupied with my 
hounds, save when we hit on a quest ; I 
then made some trivial remark in refer- 
ence to the horse he was riding, simply 
reminding him that he was perfectly 

F 
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steady at his fences, and an admirable 
timber-jumper. ' Friend/ said he, ' I 
thank thee much, but 'tis passing strange : 
yesterday found me in the busy city, 
hence I came a wood-merchant; to-day 
to be deposited in some *miry ditch, or 
prove myself a sportsman. What's to 
occur next?' At this moment a hare 
started from her form in the centre of 
a grass field, and away went the joyous 
pack in full cry : being wholly intent on 
the working of my hounds, I had not 
a moment to observe my visitor during 
the run, save on one occasion, when I saw 
him charge an awkward double ditch, 
over which his horse carried him as 
safely as man could desire, thence land- 
ing securely in the field beyond, while 
with one hand more firmly fixing his 
broad-brimmed beaver on his head, with 
the other he flourished the hunting-whip, 
which I had provided him, in the air, as 
if in admiration of the chase, which, by 
the bye, was one of the best and fastest I 
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ever recollect to have had with harriers ; 
time about five-and-forty minutes, with 
only one check of any importance; in 
truth, I may fairly say that from scent to 
view, and from view to death, we finished 
as we began, in the open, no ditch-dog- 
ging, little road-hunting — fair and as 
straight as could be hoped for. I had 
scarcely thrown myself from my saddle to 
save the carcass of poor puss from her 
greedy pursuers, ere the jovial and merry 
face of the Quaker appeared before me. 
'Faith, friend,' said he, taking out his 
large silver watch, 'this is the fastest 
and merriest ride Joshua has ever had on 
the saddle ; and if this be hunting, I see 
far more cause for joy than sorrow in the 
pastime, save in the death of the poor 
animal thus hunted. But time flies, so 
no longer must I linger in temptation 
otherwise my Ruth will be sadly per- 
plexed at my lengthened absence. How- 
ever, I thank thee much, friend, for 
thy courteous hospitality, and hope to 
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meet thee again in the hunting-field.' 
We then rode home, the Quaker moun- 
ted his own horse, and with a heartv 
shake of the hand, we parted. I certainly 
had the gratification of introducing my 
friend to a pleasure he had hitherto never 
tasted ; but the passion, as is generally 
the case, has since increased with practice, 
for there is scarcely a season that he does 
not pay me a brief visit, and in such 
case I make it a rule to have the hounds 
out : he rides admirably, and appears to 
take the keenest delight in the sport. I 
have, however, ever alluded to the run in 
which he first took part as the Quaker's 
run, and the field in which we found our 
hare is to this day termed the Quaker's 
field. But it is now getting late, and you 
appear fatigued, so with your permission 
I will show you to your bed-room." 

We had hoped that this kind office 
would have been tendered by the fair 
Lilly, simply with the chance of hearing 
her voice — a curiosity on our part for 
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which, doubtless, many will pardon us, 
which her whole manner and appearance 
had most keenly excited. Yet probably 
she was no servant : we trust she was 
not, for so fair a form was worthy a 
more refined, if not a more agreeable 
position. 

All was silent in the house and with- 
out, save the wind, which still whistled 
through the leaves of the neighbouring 
elm trees, whose branches shadowed the 
cottage. So with many thanks we took 
the light from the hand of our kind 
host, and ascended the stairs to the com- 
fortable sleeping apartment allotted for 
our resting-place ; on entering which, we 
first peeped around the room at the 
several old sporting prints which adorned 
its walls, and then curiosity induced us 
to examine the cross on the toilet-table, 
as also that on the mantel-piece ; crosses, 
however, they were still, and nothing 
more to us. We then looked at the bed, 
and under it — no bed could be more 
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tempting n appearance, no sheets whiter 
or fairer, no bolster better arranged ; but 
perhaps the gentle little Lilly had been 
thus courteous in her attentions even to 
us, a heretic. And with these thoughts 
we speedily jumped into bed. 



(( 



Stranger, rest and sleep securely. 
Let no doubt thy breast annoy ; 

Who sleeps here, believe, shall surely 
Wake to life, to hope, and joy. 



"AU inert in slumber lying. 

Perception shall thy senses keep. 
Its consciousness alone denying 
Gives thee all the bliss of sleep. 



>i 



Notwithstanding the enticing comfort 
of our downy couch, together with the 
fatigue consequent on the pleasures of 
the day, it was long ere nature's sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep, closed our waking 
eyelids. All within the cottage was 
hushed in silence, and without the dis- 
tant voice of dogs, as the howling wind 
had well nigh .ceased. Still we lay rest- 
less and ruminating on the strange events 
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of the few past hours. In the morning 
we had arisen amid the city's din, where 
man, struggling against his fellow man, 
walks forth on his apparent quiet way, 
thinking not, and perhaps caring not, 
who shall fall next, if he, whether by in- 
dustry or speculation, secure for the 
passing hour of life that wealth which in 
the end may leave him poor indeed j and 
now we reposed in peace, surrounded by 
extensive woodlands, amid calm and 
lovely scenes of nature, which even to 
those who love them not must for the 
season convey feeling and thoughts of 
peace. 

Amid such varied fancies our enthu- 
siastic sporting friend stood prominently 
in the fore-ground, and we thought that 
he at least, revelling as he appeared to 
be, in the pursuits which were the che- 
rished passion of his heart, surrounded 
by all the conveniences, if not the lux- 
uries, of this world, had little more to 
ask, little to complain of, and might be 
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envied much; yet perhaps, could his 
heart have been laid bare, few of us 
would have desired to exchange it with 
our own: such, however, is human na- 
ture ; such it ever will be. Yet, while 
dwelling on this sporting passion, so emi- 
nently distinguished among the inha- 
bitants of the land we live in, we could 
not but recollect how widely different are 
the feelings it excites in the hearts of the 
multitude. 

By some it is looked on merely as a 
pleasing out-door pastime, to be taken 
advantage of, or renounced, as circum- 
stances may dictate. By others, an an- 
ticipated pleasure, looked forward to and 
longed for, as each year comes round, and 
followed with unremitting ardour ; never- 
theless, when the fitting season for gun 
or hound has elapsed, they betake them- 
selves to other pleasures, to them equally 
exciting, and, forgetting the past, think 
only of the present, till the past becomes 
again the present. By far the greater 
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port'on, however, look forward to the 
period termed the sporting season with 
a feverish anxiety, amounting to an ac- 
tual passion; to them the hound, the 
horse, the dog, the rod, the gun, are 
all animals and implements of pleasure, 
an excitement beyond belief. The ap- 
proach of the green and beauteous 
cheering spring is to them, as to the 
million, a bleak November; whereas 
the falling of the leaf is hailed with 
ecstatic joy. They sleep not for weeks 
before the twelfth of August, and the 
first of September is the brightest day 
of the year. The announcement of a 
meet of their favourite pack is read 
with more joy, and brings to them 
more real delight, than did the pass- 
ing of the lieform Bill to those who 
struggled with so much ardour to ob- 
tain it, or the abolition of the Corn 
Laws to Mr. Cobden. 

But there are limits to all these en- 
joyments ; and moralists will tell us there 
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is as great a crime in the killing of a wood- 
cock dead, or the winging of a pheasant, 
as is there in the picking of a poor man's 
pocket, or perhaps say more, and call it 
murder. There are hundreds also who 
look on the pastime termed sport as 
a positive vice ; and, lastly, there are 
thousands, we would fain believe, of timid 
and Christian hearts — and with these we 
trust and hope we go far in their senti- 
ments of (real) feeling — who find no 
pleasure iii the death or pain of the 
humblest living thing which breathes 
and exists on the wide earth. Most 
truly do we appreciate and esteem the 
gentleness of nature of the few, yet most 
sadly do we commiserate and despise the 
inconsistency of the many. None, no, not 
a living man — or if there be, his passion 
must be strong — has a greater admiration 
for the animal horse, or love for the dog, 
or even a cat (by no means a general 
favourite), than we have. Even at the 
moment our pen runs over these words, 
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a large black cat is purring on the very 
table near us, while stretched on the 
hearth-rug lies a noble deer-hound, whose 
comforts we would not disturb to supply 
our own, even though the night is one of 
the coldest of bitter November; and 
were a horse admissible, we should 
scarcely care to turn him from our room 
— ^indeed we well recollect the night 
when we have slept soundly, perhaps 
more soundly, beneath the manger of an 
Andalusian favourite, than had we been 
enjoying the best of beds. The death-cry 
of a hare, the tearful eye of the stag, the 
last but gallant agony of the fox — for all 
deaths to the human heart are more or 
less pictured in anguish — are many 
causes which strike the mind with pangs of 
regret, after the heat and enthusiasm of 
the chase is over. Were we, however, to 
set ourselves down to moralise on all such 
matters in life's career, to use a vuglar 
term, we might as well shut up shop at 
once. Yet, believe us, there is a wide 
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difference between cruelty and sport; 
though we admit there are many atro- 
cities classed under that head, or coming 
under that denomination, that we would 
gladly see erased from the list of such 
noble and joyous pursuits, a wish in 
which we are satisfied that every lover of 
real sporting and every gentleman would 
join in. These we may class under the dis- 
gusting denominations of dog-fighting, 
bull and badger baiting, time matches, 
and, worst and most brutal of all, man- 
fighting. There may be physical stamina 
which enables one to stand and be bat- 
tered by another, but it is the physical 
power of the beast, and unworthy to be 
admitted as a sport in the land we live 
in. On the other hand, we cannot but 
believe that the stag-hound, the fox- 
hound, the grey or gaze-hound, and all 
other dogs and hounds in their different 
callings, were given as friends and com- 
panions to man, with natural instincts 
and natural powers to chase and kill the 
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several species of game to which their 
powers or instincts have particularly 
adapted them by nature. True, they were 
probably so given to destroy game as a 
portion of man's means of existence ; and 
what else do they now ? save that, as 
game has become more domesticated, and 
dogs higher bred, the torture of their 
death is more rapid and far less bar- 
barous than in the days when good King 
Arthur ruled the land, or even in more 
recent times, when a hunted hare lived 
hours before a pack, and the stag had 
no respite. 

On the tables of the rich, as on those 
of more humble means in our day of 1848, 
the roasted pheasant and the savoury 
jugged hare are seen more frequently on 
the board than in the time of our fore- 
fathers, and so much the better. During 
the gastronomic indulgence procured 
thereby, however, few are the comments 
heard, few the remarks consequent on 
the cruelty of sport. Send a handsome 
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present of game to some sympathetic 
dame, or a couple of woodcocks early in 
the season to some kind-hearted critic, 
who has written a leading article on the 
horrors of sport, and treated all sportsmen 
as enthusiasts, and he will neither refuse 
your courtesy, nor will the lady or critic 
care whether they were shot dead or 
strangled, but, on the contrary, they will 
demolish it with gusto, and thank you 
for more. 

The mutton lover thinks not of the 
butcher's knife which secured him his 
well-flavoured saddle. The savoury ham 
is served for breakfast without one par- 
ticle of commiseration for piggy. The 
gentle sucklings of three weeks old are 
taken from there tender mothers, spitted 
and roasted, without a single thought of 
her maternal agony, or all the tears and 
grunts which the other little pigs send 
forth in their sorrow and condolence for 
the missing one : they revel in the deli- 
cate flesh, and glory in the crackling. 
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These are the meats of every-day con- 
sumption, indulged in by gentle maidens 
and tender-hearted putters down of sport. 
But look to the refined cuisine of the 
higher or richer classes. A fine lady, 
who would swoon (not all, we are happy 
to say) at the sight of a wounded hare, 
or a winged partridge fluttering in pain, 
nevertheless indulges without remorse in 
the pleasant pickings of a perigord pie, 
patie de Strasbourg, or fricandeau, for- 
getting that to obtain the one turkeys 
are fed to repletion, in order to procure 
the enlargement of their livers, in order 
to provide for their fastidious tastes, or 
to obtain the latter in its excellence and 
delicate whiteness of meat, many a poor 
calf is weaned from its mother cow and 
bled to death. Simple facts are these, 
and true ones, for those to digest who 
denounce all sports as acts of babarous 
cruelty. To stand without emotion, with 
a thipk crab-stick in hand, and witness 
the tying of a tin kettle to the tail of a 
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poor dog, and refrain from breaking the 
offender's head, or look calmly at the 
brutal treatment to which the noble 
horse so patiently submits in the streets 
of London and elsewhere, are every-day 
occurrences without causing one extra 
palpitation to the tender hearts of such 
fanatical moralisers, because, forsooth, 
their several tastes tend not to the en- 
joyment of country pleasures ; yet we are 
bold enough to assert that four-score out 
of every hundred real sportsmen are as 
warm-hearted and Christian men as can 
be found in the land we live in. The 
very pursuit by so many denominated 
cruel, leads the man to dwell among, and 
the mind to dwell on, all that is finest 
and fairest in nature ; and what more is 
required to expand the heart to generous 
emotions and acts of charity and benevo- 
lence ? The true sportsman, who really 
loves the object of his pursuit, has rarely 
time or inclination for vicious thoughts : 
he forgets at the moment that there is 
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any thing in the world besides hunting 
and shooting ; all anger, hatred, and re- 
venge, lust, ambition, passion, save the 
ambition and passion of excelling in his 
pursuit, are obliterated from his mind, at 
all events for the hours of his sport, 
which is something gained; and when the 
day of pleasure is past, he returns to 
the comfort of home and enjoyment of 
society with a mind and frame invigorated 
by air and exercise, and a heart contented 
with his own and envying not the lot of 
his neighbour. The man, on the other 
hand, who ever dwells amid the tumult of 
the city, must seek other pleasures for 
excitement and relaxation — ^the theatre, 
the gaming-house, the festive board, the 
nightly revel, all tending to enervate the 
constitution, enfeeble the mind, and con- 
tract and crush the best feelings of 
human nature. But we have dwelt on 
this theme sufficiently long to put all 
our brother sportsmen asleep, while it 
keeps us on the watch. So, good friends, 
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to all of you good night. For us a for- 
ester's bed in choice, most worthy Boni- 
face of the Railway Arms, at the ancient 
town of Bridgewater ; though, doubtless, 
many a worthy traveller would be well 
satisfied with your accommodation. But 

•< 'Tis midnight, and silence with immoving wings 
Broods o'er the sleeping waters ; not a sound 
Breaks its most breathless hush— Good night." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Glorious was the morning — bright the 
sun which had just o'er-topped the dew- 
clad mountain-sides, and beautiful to look 
on was the rich luxuriant valley, which, 
refreshed by the rain of night, appeared 
far more green and lovely in its early 
morning garb than when we had beheld 
it on the previous day. The waters of 
the distant channel sparkled in the sun's 
rays, and the clear outline of the Cam- 
brian hills was distinct and grand in 
their dark blue colouring. Refreshed 
and invigorated by a few hours' sound 
sleep, we arose, and quickly prepared to 
join our host at his early meal, being 
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anxious to have one more peep at the 
hounds, and then to bid farewell. While 
dressing, we threw aside the casement to 
enjoy the balmy air of morning. The 
calm and exhilarating feeling was such as 
can be rarely experienced in the heated 
air of the thronged city, or even in the 
enjoyment of those magnificent parks 
afforded to the dwellers in the mighty 
Babylon, though admitting, as we do, to 
its fullest extent, all the advantages, all 
the natural beauties, all the admiration, 
so justly due to the gardens of Kensing- 
ton, and its neighbouring widely-extended 
pleasures; to us, however, the birds of 
the city no longer sing so sweetly, and the 
lark, though still a lark in name, is no 
longer one in song ; but here, as we looked 
forth to listen to its joyous carolling, as 
if exulting in the brightness of the 
heavens and the fragrance of the earth, 
it sent forth its matin notes so cheerfully 
that all within the influence of such sweet 
tones must have felt the exhilarating 
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effect of their gladness ; as regards our- 
selves, the song of this country warbler 
sunk deep into the heart, and feelings of 
gratitude dimmed our eye in thankfulness 
for the many joys granted to man here on 
earth by the Giver of all, who has made 
that earth as beautiful as the mind of 
man is base. And at the moment those 
graceful lines of Shelley, perhaps the 
most poetical he ever wrote, recurred to 
our memory — 

" Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert ; 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

" Higher still, and higher. 

From the earth thou springest. 
Like a cloud of fire. 

The blue deep thou wingest. 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest." 

Alas ! that the sentiment of life — a 
pleasant pastime, the realities a bitter 
pang — should be so unequally divided! 
the latter ever leading the van in rapid 
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strides, the former following with the 
footsteps of a sluggard. So we hastened 
to finish our toilet, in order to descend to 
the scene of our last night's cosiness, 
when a pleasant picture presented itself. 
The windows, thrown widely open, showed 
many an early rose-bud peeping into the 
cheerful little room, while in the centre a 
table laid for breakfast was seen, on which 
the white table-cloth vied in freshness 
with newly-churned butter and home-made 
bread. Yet none were there to greet us. 
The gentle, silent Lilly, for aught we 
knew, might have spread the table for the 
morning's meal ; yet it was evident she 
was not to share in the delicacies, covers 
being only laid for two. Nevertheless we 
were gladdened for a moment by her pre- 
sence, looking more neat, aye, elegant, 
fair ladies, in her simple morning attire 
and natural grace than had she been be- 
decked with all the fastidiousness of 
fashion or vulgarity of finery ; fresh and 
fair as the morning she appeared before 
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W us with some new-laid eggs and delicious 
cream. Not a word, however, escaped 
from her pretty lips. Had she only wel- 
comed us with a friendly morning greet- 
ing; expressed one desire, not even 
anxiously, that we had rested well in the 
charming bed, the pillows of which she 
had, doubtless, smoothed previous to our 
occupation ; in fact, had she only said the 
morning was fine, as every one else does, 
whatever the weather, when meeting at 
the breakfast-table, if there be the 
slightest glimmering of sun, though you 
have only to look out of the window to 
c(Hivince yourself to the contrary. But, 
alas ! not one word, not one syllable ; 
scarcely a look conveying a thought 
beamed in her bright eyes. Our curiosity 
was excited even to a pitch of uneasiness, 
when the forester entered, and greeted us 
with every friendly and courteous wish, 
and we at once sat down to a smoking 
dish of rashers, cut perchance from a flitch 
cured perhaps by her own fair self, and 
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therefore more appetising ; together with 
the new-laid eggs and other luxuries of a 
similar nature, which in the country are 
alone obtained in their excellence. Never- 
theless the contending emotions of cour- 
tesy and curiosity considerably damped 
our ardour. 

Good or bad, painful or pleasant, how- 
ever, all things have their end ; and thus 
our most agreeable visit was about to 
terminate. The breakfast over, we lighted 
our cigars, and went forth once more to 
take a parting look at the kennels; 
selected two or three couple of hounds 
which pleased us most; entered their 
names, age, and pedigrees in our note- 
book ; and then the whole pack, released 
from durance vile, rushed forth on the 
grassy slope, presenting a picture in the 
morning sun which those alone can form 
in the mind's eye, or fully appreciate, who 
love such scenes ; yet not even the mighty 
pencil of Landseer or the talented imagi- 
nations of Grant or Tayler can convey to 
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canvas in the full justice of nature. But 
we must be gone. Adieu, kind Forester ; 
and you, gentle Lilly, adieu ! A thousand 
thanks for kindness unsought, hospitality 
and courtesy unasked and unexpected. 
May the time be not far distant ere the 
happiness again be ours to greet you in 
your sylvan abode, once more to wander 
amid your rich woodlands, and take ou r 
place by your cheerful fireside. 

" But why not now remain," said oui 
kind host, " at least another day ? The 
weather is beautiful ; we can ride through 
the forest, and probably meet with many 
a hind and hart. So let me countermand 
your horse. 

" ' Stranger, check thy bright bay steed 
To sojourn with me here. 
And turn him forth at large to feed 
Amongst these dappled deer. 

" ' And then, while summer's skies are clear. 
Within my greenwood bower. 
You'll scorn the pleasures once so dear, 
That dwell in town or tower.' " 

G 
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Such, however, could not be ; so, with 
many promises of another visit during 
the shooting season, and a kind farewell 
to Lilly, we mounted, not our bright bay 
steed, but a poor broken-kneed hack, and, 
with much regret, rode on our way, any- 
thing but rejoicing, towards the more 
populous haunts of man, with one cause 
only of consolation. Our parting, or, 
more probably, the warm feelings of youth 
and courtesy, unsealed for a moment the 
lips of the maiden, who almost in a whis- 
per pronounced the words " Good day,'' 
for which sin, for aught we know, she 
asked and obtained absolution at her next 
confessional. A pleasant duty these 
priests must have of it ! was our last 
thought, as with a wave of the hand 
we bid farewell to a spot where we could 
have lingered long. 

With slackened rein we hastened 
down the primrose-scented lane leading 
homewards, halting only for a moment to 
gaze around the little hamlet, which, em- 
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bosomed in fine trees, spoke of peace and 
rural comfort; the rippling brook, the 
woodbine-covered parsonage, the small 
but picturesque and ancient ivy-clad 
church, all in their several ways adding 
beauty to the quiet scene ; and then has- 
tened on our way through the luxuriant 
vale, cheered by the skylark's revelry, 
which recalled again to memory the words 
of the poet — 

" Teach us, sprite or bird, 
Wliat sweet thoughts are thine : 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine. 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine." 

Forward we rode, enjoying all, admiring 
all, and glorying in the charms of merry 
England, when the meeting of four cross- 
roads obliged us to pull the rein and seek 
for information as to the nearest and best 
route to the good town of Bridgewater. 

" Faith, zur," said a hardy husband- 
man, to whom we appealed, resting on his 
spade, for he was in the act of trenching, 

G 2 
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" straight forward is the nearest way by a 
mile or so, if ye can find the road ; but 
if you take the one to the right, it is 
better for riding," looking archly all the 
time at our sorry nag, in due commisera- 
tion, doubtless, for his legS and our life. 
' " Is the straight one very bad, my 
good man?*' 

"Why, zur, it might be improved, 
but if you rides steadily it's safe enough ; 
it might be worse : in winter it's terrible 
bad." 

As we thanked him, his face spoke 
strongly his fears and feelings. 

" * Th* ither woas security,* 
He answered straight with all his tribe-like purity, 
And bid me my anxiety abandon ; 
The brute must go, he ha* n't a leg to stand on.'* 

Without presumption, we may aflSrm 
we were never a timid horseman; and 
have ever held the belief, that the knees 
of more animals are broken, as deservedly 
the heads of their riders, by a constant 
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nervous tugging and hauling at the bridle^ 
as if by actual strength they could sustain 
the weight of a falling horse, or by such 
means prevent the catastrophe and keep 
thenaselves in their saddles. True, a 
light and judicious hand may do much 
even for a confirmed stumbler, but be 
assured the eternal hanging on to the 
rein of some riders will be the surest 
means of efiecting the fall you anxiously 
desire to avoid. With these feelings, we 
chose the shortest road, bad as it proved, 
allowing our hack the free use of his eyes 
and limbs ; and although here and there 
a flint flew ten yards before us, and 
rolled into the ditch, and an occasional 
flounder broke unpleasantly into the 
mental pleasures or castle-buildings, 
which so bright and calm a morning 'could 
not fail to engender in a thoughtful mind, 
we nevertheless arrived safe and sound 
at the point from whence we had started 
on horseback on the previous day, and 
forthwith restored the companion of our 
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travels into the hands of his accustomed 
attendant, — we fear, not with any hope of 
his obtaining such kindly treatment and 
such abxmdant corn as that on which he 
had regaled himself during his visit 
to the woodlands. Yet, " evil be to him 
who evil thinks.'' The rubicund phiz of 
Sir Boniface appeared to brighten at 
our presence; doubtless he had already 
considered that the twelve-pound property 
in horse-flesh, of which he gloried in the 
ownership the day previous, had already 
been turned into five, for the benefit of 
the hirer; for such as has occurred, 
may occur again. Our explanation and 
double payment for double duty were, 
therefore, graciously received and pocketed 
with thanks ; and if his thoughts pre- 
vious to our coming had wandered to 
police officers and indictments for horse- 
stealing, he expressed himself as if un- 
conscious of such feeling, stating that he 
had never entertained the slightest mis- 
giving on the subject, for there was no 
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mistaking a gentleman, even though his 
outward man be adorned with the 
roughest of garments, and his head co- 
vered, as was ours, by the worst of hats. 
But time and the tide await no man's 
pleasure ; and express trains are steam 
and time and pleasure conglomerated, to 
those who are in haste to reach the limits 
of their journey. But away with sen- 
timent, or rural thoughts, or sporting 
predilections, the moment you are closely 
shut in the embraces of a railway carriage. 
There you are at once made sensible of 
the realities of life; business, money- 
taking, order, promptness — with an 
occasional unexpected, but extermina- 
ting, smash — reminding you, if you have 
time to think, that you are living flesh 
and blood, born to struggle, and to reason, 
and to care. Public marts, premiums, 
discounts, and disasters, form the topic 
of most men's conversation whom you 
therein meet : and the Times newspaper 
left on the seat, or even a forgotten 
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Punchy whicli has served to while away 
in laughter the traveller's hour, has been 
neglected in the loud call of the porter 
that you have arrived at your destination. 
All these little matters, trifling though 
thev be, remind you sufficiently that 
the^e is a busy, guilty, hard, selfish 
world beyond the woodlands, where the 
skylark sings no more with its accus- 
tomed merry notes, and the sportsman 
loves not to dwell. The shrill whistle, 
however, proclaims the starting, and we 
are off from scenes so fair, so lovely. A 
whiz, a splutter, a groan, and sundry 
puffs; now through the bowels of the 
earth, now across the grassy plains, swift 
as an arrow. The hour of locomotion is 
passed. "Any one for Bristol?" is 
uttered by many a tongue. " Your ticket, 
Sir ; you are there." In fact, a journey 
by an express train is comprised in a 
whistle, a puff, and an arrival. From 
railway train to jolting bus — for such 
carriages were invented solely for the 
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dislocation of limbs for sixpence — ^if ye 
be a bachelor and have no awaiting 
one-horse Brougham, is as natural a 
consequence as the change of seasons ; so 
into one we straightway conveyed our- 
selves, for baggage we had none, and for 
the usual slight outlay we resigned our- 
selves to the infliction of broken shins 
and intolerable bumpings till we were 
once more relieved from the menagerie 
at the portal of our humble domicile, but 
still our home ; and be it ever so humble, 
there is nothing like it. There stands 
your accustomed arm-chair; in sickness 
or in sorrow, in gladness, summer's 
warmth or winter's cold, your tried friend, 
ever ready to stretch forth its arms and 
receive you softly and kindly. Look 
around at your pet conveniences; are 
they not all steady friends, who contri- 
bute to your comforts and happiness ? 
And not so humble after all was ours, 
at least for those who can put up with 
the conveniences of life. On our table 
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stood a well-filled Dresden vase of fresh 
summer flowers, reminding us still of the 
country, still more so of the kind thought 
which had catered for our tastes ; and a 
portrait of two loved and favourite 
spaniels, from the clever pencil of Shayer, 
which hung above the bookcase, told to 
memory many a tale of flood and field. 
While the rough, though pleasing wel- 
come of a noble deerhound, and, in his 
peculiar way, the not less affectionate 
greeting of our favourite tom-cat Toots, 
at all events assured us that wherever 
we might roam, we had friends sincere 
and true to welcome our return. 

We can boast of another friend, and 
a true one, though not of the brute crea- 
tion. Forsooth neither is he dumb ; but 
of late we find him somewhat proud 
withal, since by royal command her Ma- 
jesty's bold dragoons have been ordered 
to renounce the use of razors. In days 
lang syne, when we went campaigning, 
he was wont to be one of the best 
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sportsmen and most agreeable of com- 
panions a man conld desire to walk over 
hill or dale with ; and the day of sport 
and pleasure being passed, few like him 
could discuss the deeds of death and cap- 
ture with more humour and enjoyment 
at the social board. He is, for aught we 
know to the contrary, the same laughter- 
loving being now, though years and dif- 
ferent pursuits have severed us ; and his 
aim may be no less true, or his heart 
less warm. It has been hinted to us, 
however, that the moustache and a com- 
mand of horse have somewhat sobered 
the merry disposition and exalted the 
pride. 

Be it so ; we can readily forgive such 
trifling faults in one whose nature over- 
flows with good qualities, one of which 
was his untiring patience and content- 
ment under all circumstances as in all 
positions of life. And if he fail in the 
pride of place, surely 'tis but a trifling 
error, to which weak human nature is 
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alas! but too prone. For instance, it 
was only yesterday we were taking our 
accustomed constitutional stroll along the 
sunny side of one of the many beautiful 
malls with which the lovely locality of 
our present home abounds, when we were 
witness to two scenes so simple, yet so 
striking, in their lesson to frail humanity, 
that we crave leave to insert them here 
precisely as we heard them. 

It may be strange that one should 
hear two such evidences in one and the 
same day, and that at no great distance 
of time or place ; they are, nevertheless, 
perfectly true. The first is a striking 
picture of the nation of the actors ; and, 
therefore, more graphic. 

On the steps of a house, on which the 
rays of the sun reflected their comfort- 
able warmth, sat a neatly-dressed, yet 
poor, Irish-woman, with a basket of pears 
and apples, which she tendered for sale 
to the passers-by ; at the moment of our 
approach she appeared to be admonishing 
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an aged conntrywoman, the angry tones 
of whose replies attracted our attention. 

" By my faith, then," said she, " I'll 
not be after spaking to you at all, at all ; 
because when I called to you the other 
day, you were proud, you were; and 
would not notice the like of me, Sally 
Maunly. For it's fine you grow of late, 
becase you kapes a donkey ; I trust you'll 
kape it for iver, my fine lady." And she 
walked off, uttering words unpleasing to 
ears polite. 

Here was human nature only one step 
lower, from a regiment of horse to a bas- 
ket of apples and a donkey. The donkey, 
poor animal, little knew its power of 
severing friendship; faith, what an em- 
barras des Hchesses was that of the poor 
fruit-seller ! 

We walked on laughing inwardly, yet 
moralising on human events, when, as- 
cending a small hill, we met the carriage 
of the mayor ; horses and servants were 
bedecked in the usual trappings and tin- 
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sel of their owner's office, and the civic 
functionary in equal pride of place sat, 
not on the cold portal steps, but on well- 
stuffed cushions. We turned to look, not 
at the mayor, or the three-cornered hats 
of the servants, but at his worship's 
horses, which appeared better than those 
usually seen in such annual equipages; 
when, as if it were fated that our walk 
should be more than usually diversified 
by lessons not to be forgotten, we ob- 
served two masons, who were busily em- 
ployed in their plastering avocations, 
cease from their labours, and having in- 
tently gazed at the gorgeous apparition 
which slowly trotted down the road, in 
evident admiration of the coach, if not of 
its contents, the one exclaimed, — 

" That's mighty fine, ain't it, Bill ?" 
"Yes,'' replied his companion, rest- 
ing on his hod : " I would not wish to be 
a laird mare anyhow ; them there fellows 
has just time to lam their sitivations, 
and how to ride in the city coach, when 
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they're turned out of it." These are 
every-day lessons — not from the pen, but 
the lips of man are they taken — in fact, 
from real life. 

But to resume our subject. Well do 
we recollect our gallant friend the dra- 
goon's constant assertion, that of all the 
lodgings for comfort and freedom, there 
were none to equal a shooting-box on the 
hills or a barrack-room ; indeed the lat- 
ter, as to freedom, for choice, said he : 
for you have only to add a comfortable 
arm-chair and a camp-bed to the furniture 
graciously provided by her Majesty — viz. 
a coal-box, a table, and two chairs, all 
marked with the broad arrow, and there 
you are, as merry as may be. We must 
admit the truth of his assertion, for, if 
prepared to pay the damages, you may 
use your poker or a pistol to wreak your 
restlessness on door or walls, if you can- 
not get leave to fly away on a sporting 
trip. 

The comparative luxury by which we 
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were surrounded did not, however, admit 
of our resorting to such practical mea- 
sures to scare away the restless feelings 
engendered by our recent trip to the 
woodlands; we therefore decided once 
more to become a wanderer, and with this 
intent prepared our light baggage, with 
the full determination of visiting several 
of the charming fishing rivers, and other 
sporting quarters in the lovely land of 
Devon, with the double desire of a better 
acquaintance with the romantic nooks 
and peaceful hamlets on that southern 
coast, and not the less of testing the 
truth of that we had long believed as 
fact — ^that the county, which in size is 
placed as the third in the land we live 
in, is in nature's beauties decidedly the 
first. And although not precisely that 
portion of our glorious island we or any 
other sporting man would select as the 
chosen spot for the resting of his hunting- 
stud, if hunting be his sole object, it 
nevertheless offers, as a whole, combined 
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advantages whicli few other counties in 
England can boast of. 

To sweet, hospitable, friendly Devon, 
then, we are off. A fishing-rod is num- 
bered among our belongings, not that we 
presume to a first-rate knowledge of the 
gentle art, or the power to cast the fly 
with the hand of skill ; indeed, were we 
to trust our own prowess in the Wal- 
tonian art, or for the trout we might kill 
even in the best streams for our evening 
meal, we should often go supperless to 
bed. Indeed, our pleasure in this sport 
has never become a passion. 

" Yet when we please to walk abroad 

For our recreation — 
In the fields is our abode — 

Full of delectation, 
When in a brook 
With a hook. 
Or a lake. 
Fish we take, 
There we sit 
For a bit 
Till we fish entangle." — ^Anonymous. 

Add to which, a piscatorial friend, 
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most scientific in the art, moreover, a 
most warm-hearted and agreeable com- 
panion, had, for the time being, esta- 
blished his quarters in one of those rural 
sea-coast villages, within easy distance of 
many a trout-stream. He was urgent in 
his desires we should visit him, and we 
were nothing loath to be on the move once 
more. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

On arriving at the ancient, and to us we 
must admit at all times most interesting 
city of Exeter, our journey thence being 
described as we have already named by a 
grunt, a whiz, and a whistle, we deposited 
ourselves and effects at the New London 
Inn, probably about the best in the city. 
If such be really the case, however, we 
must admit our astonishment that so fair 
a town, surrounded by all that is 
beautiful in nature, moreover the capital 
of the lovely west of England, should 
boast of such mediocrity for the accom- 
modation of travellers. The very start- 
ing-point for so many spots of interest 
and delight, as the resting-place of 
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thousands who visit it for the sole purpose 
of enjoying its many sources of gratifica- 
tion. As the woodlands and fair fields 
and heather-land demand our more 
especial attention, however, we will linger 
no longer than necessary in this episcopal 
atmosphere, however agreeable — simply 
enjoying that repose which nature re- 
quires, and then hasten forward to join 
our piscatorial friend. There are two 
routes, we may remark, by which the 
wanderer may gain the retired and charm- 
tag spot to * Mch our .porting pro- 
pensities were about to conduct us. The 
one by the power of steam to Star-cross, 
thence crossing the river Exe to Exmouth, 
from whence the remaining journey, varied 
and beautiful every step of the road, is 
only four miles. The other by the way of 
Woobury, Budleigh, and Salterton, on 
horseback, or foot, or wheels, over hill 
and dale, through woodland, and by 
shady lanes innumerable and delightful. 
We selected the latter route, moreover we 
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determined that the first should be our 
mode of travelling; inasmuch as none 
offers so much freedom, at least for those 
who love to find themselves mounted on 
a noble horse, and none is so desirable to 
him who desires thoroughly to witness 
the beauties of nature in every season 
of the year. On horseback, therefore, we 
found ourselves as soon as we had pre- 
pared by an early breakfast for the events 
of the day, and having left our light 
baggage to the care of a civil landlord to 
be forwarded by carrier, we mounted a 
tolerable hackney and soon lost sight of 
the good city of the west, if not exactly 
that of the spires of its many churches. 
For 'some miles we rode calmly along at 
an easy pace, through varied woodlands 
and rich pastures, with here and there a 
smiling hamlet with many a neatly 
thatched honeysuckle-covered cot peeping 
from its snug retreat ; alone to be seen, 
in the land we live in, in all humble pride 
and [comfort and rustic beauty in merry 
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England. At length, emerging from one 
of these sequestered by-ways, we found 
ourselves on a vast open down or moor- 
land, undulating and extending over many 
miles, its features only broken here and 
there by a clump of lofty firs or small 
plantations, and covered with flowering 
heather — as beauteous to the eye as 
sweet to the smell. Being desirous to 
obtain a more extensive view of the glo- 
rious ocean first seen from this spot, 
together with the varied and beautiful 
line of coast, we left the high road, or 
what is so termed, and trotted forward 
to an eminence on the vast common, from 
which, as far as the eye could reach, a 
truly splendid and varied prospect was 
seen. Here, on this down or moorland, 
in days lang syne, a camp was formed 
under the command of the Duke of 
Biichmond. At a period when our Gallic 
neighbours, having no revolutionary 
amusements or bloodthirsty barricadings, 
in which they appear to take as much 
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delight as a sportsman would in a good 
day's shooting, proposed to themselves 
the preposterous idea of invading our 
merry England, a farce that no one in 
their senses ever believed, or ever will 
believe, they really intended. However 
desirable all necessary precautions, be it 
solely to prevent discomfort to the nervous 
and credulous, on our own parts, we 
heartily confess we should sleep as calmly 
at night, as far as French invaders are 
concerned, were there not a soldier in 
the land, however much we glory in the 
profession — and highly honour its gallant 
members ; for the simple reason, that 
the nobles as well as the yeomen of Eng- 
land have ever fully proved their good 
sense and Christian character in the real 
appreciation of the bounties which God 
has granted them in this highly-favoured 
land. And although they are by no 
means efficient in the practice of cutting 
one another's throats, be assured they 
would prove themselves most effectually 
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SO in cutting those of foreign invaders 
who might presume in the attempt to 
devastate their peaceful homes. The 
glory of peace, self-respect, and true pros- 
perity of their country, the happiness of 
their homes, the welfare of their families, 
is the glory they seek, and the humbug 
termed la gloire by our foreign neigh- 
bours, or fraternity, which means devasta- 
tion and spoliation — and induces man to 
turn forth his fellow-man as an outcast 
and intruder, for the sole cause that he 
speaks in the language of the stranger. 
But, as we have already said, on this 
wide and splendid heath-covered platform, 
in years now past, a camp was formed, 
and few more fitting places could be found 
in England's wide domain, in times of 
peace like these, for such holiday display. 
To the south the eye ranges afar over 
the wide blue ocean, from Torquay to the 
white cliffs of Beer and Seaton, with 
Portland and the Dorset coast in the dis- 
tance, the rich and luxuriant vale of the 
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Exe, and the glittering spires of its 
ancient city and the several beauteous sea- 
coast towns lying sheltered in wood-clad 
ravines, — Teingmouth, Dawlish, and that 
little gem in nature's casket, Babbicombe 
in the West ; and Sidmouth and Exmouth 
and Lyme, in the far east, all clearly 
distinguished. When looking on such 
scenes, we may well exclaim — 
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God made the country, man made the town, 
What wonder, then, that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should meet entwined. 
And least be threatened in the fields and groves. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Indeed, nothing can well exceed the 
beauty and luxuriance of the rich valley 
of the Exe seen from this eminence, with 
its winding, glittering river covered with 
white sails, backed by the rich hills of 
Powderham, Mamhead, and Haldon, 
with the lofty peak of Tor towering in 
the distance. But we must linger no 
longer to look on scenes even so beautiful 
as these, which fair and joyous in the 
summer-time, are scarcely less pleasing 
to the sportsman in their winter's garb, 
though the soft and balmy land of the 
south stands not pre-eminent in the 
opinion of many as to its sporting quali- 
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ties. True, we had left the cathedral city 
at no late hour of the day, and ten miles' 
pleasant ride had been all our morning's 
labour, while four alone remained to 
complete our journey to that sequestered 
village, where we proposed ourselves the 
pleasure of joining our piscatorial friend ; 
with such intent, therefore, having once 
more gratified ourselves with a hasty 
survey of this noble panorama of nature, 
a sight of which would well repay many 
a loiterer in the vast metropolis, and be 
obtained at an expense wasted on a white- 
bait dinner at Blackwall, or a visit to the 
Chinese humbug junk. Moreover, in a 
space of time not much extended, we shook 
the rein of our willing hackney and can- 
tered over a down on which many a 
pleasant morning since we have galloped 
to the joyous cry of a merry pack of 
hounds. But we were not doomed to 
reach our destination without an event, 
yet one so ridiculous, and while we write 
it — though it actually occurred to our- 
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selves — ^bearing the stamp of such marked 
improbability, that we have scarcely the 
courage to intrust its recital in these 
pages, though we doubt not many will 
laugh heartily at its absurdity, as did we 
on its satisfactory termination. Having 
crossed the down, the blazing sun of mid- 
day glittered over the sea — ^in fact, 
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The sun's meridian height 
Illamined the depth of the sea, 

And the fishes beginning to s 1, 

Cried d e how hot we shall be." 



Such we reasonably judged would be our 
case, had we not turned into one of those 
Devonian lanes, impenetrable to all 
save dampness, when the thick foliage of 
summer-time overshadows them, while 
their high and brick-coloured banks, 
nevertheless, defend the traveller from 
both storm and wind, as do they equally 
shut out all ulterior objects from his 
view, yet are they pleasant pathways 
along which to saunter on horseback, 
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guarded from the mid-day heat, as are 
they equally warm and protected from the 
keen blasts of winter. We therefore 
halted from our rapid ride across the open 
heather, and with feet free for the mo- 
ment from the stirrup^irons, lounged 
along at an easy pace towards the beau- 
teous village about to be our resting- 
place, enjoying the coolness of the leaf- 
canopied lane, with ever and anon a 
glimpse through the thick hazel foliage 
of the dark blue distant sea, over which 
no harvest-moon was shining, or sinking 
sun was glowing; but o'^er its wide 
calm face the full blaze of a mid-day 
sun sparkled like myriads of glittering 
diamonds. As thus we lingered on our 
way, peeping through each small opening 
in the hedge-rows, we approached a spot 
more overshadowed than usual, the 
branches of hazel and ash literally cover- 
ing the road-way; and here two curly- 
headed urchins, either for the mere love of 
climbing sport, or in search of birds' 
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nests, or for the sake of miscliief or what 
not, had ensconced themselves on the very 
branches and amid the foliage under 
which we leisurely passed. And here a 
change in our hitherto peaceful ride com- 
menced ; for whether it was that our 
sudden appearance caused the bigger lad 
to move suddenly from the quiet position 
which he had hitherto taken up on an 
ash branch, or whether he advanced too 
far, or receded on our approach, it is im- 
possible to explain — suffice, at the very 
identical moment of our actually passing 
beneath his leafy throne, snap went his 
frail support, and down came the lad 
plump on the hind quarters of our switch- 
tailed hack. With the momentary in- 
stinct of self-preservation, tightly did he 
cling to its hitherto sole rider. But once 
in a life is it desirable for man, and that 
once too many, to find himself in so absurd 
a position. True, we had hitherto fancied 
ourselves a tolerable horseman, but this 
was a sudden and unlooked-for assault on 
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all the decencies of the menage. Had we 
vehemently applied the thong, or spurs, 
with which luckily our heels were un- 
armed, no beast could have started with a 
more rapid and nervous flight than did 
our hired steed ; quickly we endeavoured 
to regain our hitherto relinquished stir- 
rups, and secure the reins, which we had 
allowed almost carelessly to hang on the 
horse's neck, who now flew faster and 
faster along the lane as the urchin clung 
tighter and tighter to our waist for pro- 
tection, and probably in his agony press- 
ing the animaPs sides with his heels. 
Having, however, at length, recovered 
our stirrups, reins, and nerve, we soon 
found that the hack we rode was as 
frightened as the lad who had thus un» 
ceremoniously become our travelling com- 
panion, and there was no hope of safety 
but that of steering straight and holding 
the beast on his legs, — no easy matter be 
assured, gentlemen riders, in a stony 
Devonshire lane. To bid the child. 
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therefore, for child he literally was, of 
some nine or ten j^ears of age, to hold 
fast and sit tight, and to do the same 
ourselves, was the best advice to give, and 
the best on which to act ; for, on emerg- 
ing from the hitherto narrow and shady 
lane, which we quickly left in the rear, 
the passing of two cross-roads led us 
down a steep declivity, shaded by glorious- 
looking beech trees towards the seques- 
tered spot we were seeking. Down this 
steep road we flew, scattering the stones 
on all sides, doubtless to the horror and 
amusement of some fair damsels mounted 
on donkeys, one of whom we well nigh 
sent rolling in the dust, who had left 
their sea-side villa for air and exercise 
on the down, little imagining the quiet 
monotony of their ride would be varied by 
the unexpected meeting of John Gilpin 
or Tam O'Shanter, as subsequently they 
informed us with roars of laughter from 
lips only formed to kiss, while we amused 
them with the tale of the lad's unhappy 
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intrusion on our crupper. However, in 
spite of lemon-coloured bonnets, and 
donkeys, for such they appeared in our 
rapid flight, onwards we went a Derby 
pace ; the lad clung tighter in silence — 
while we pulled harder at the curb -rein 
and sat tighter also, with sundry woa ! 
woas ! and gently s ! gently s ! all utterly 
useless. No brute (which hitherto we 
had no occasion of ascertaining) had a 
more impracticable mouth or undeniable 
runaway disposition. However, Providence 
willed it that we should thus unceremo- 
niously and rapidly, certainly not coolly, 
terminate a little excursion, which we 
had commenced as soberly and as agree- 
ably as a wanderer in the south could 
desire. Straightway we flew down the 
hill, right into the peaceful village, till 
we came opposite a house of entertain- 
ment, then, and probably to this day, 
termed the " Plume of Feathers," kept 
by one John Freeman, who draws good 
beer. This, the winning-post, was evi- 
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dently one well known to our Rozinante, 
and here he gave in, much to our satisfac- 
tion, probably not the less so to himself; 
though the manner of our parting com- 
pany was far from agreeable ; for, not- 
withstanding the rapid pace at which we 
had entered the village, to the utter con- 
sternation of sundry pigs and idlers, no 
sooner did we arrive at the " Feathers,'* 
than as suddenly as we had started was 
our halt effected, pitching our youthful 
fellow-traveller almost into the arms 
of the landlord, and our exhausted but 
thankful selves on his neck, in which 
graceful position we were fairly carried into 
the stable-yard, and handed over to the 
tender care of one Robert Friend, the 
ostler, who is as good in a stable as he is 
honest out of it, and true to his name. 

While the present of a sixpence 
caused our unwilling travelling companion 
to forget his fright, and the addition of 
a hearty meal sent him home in a far more 
agieeable mood than that in which he 
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had arrived. We sought our friend's 
abode, a most pleasing and bright locale^ 
we found it within a stone's throw of the 
mighty ocean. Having given us a warm 
and hearty welcome, his first inquiry 
had reference to the conveyance in which 
we had reached a place somewhat difficult 
of access in these days of railway tra- 
velling, when any deviation across country 
is deemed a distance, as heretofore was a 
fifty-mile journey by coach. As may 
readily be conceived, the desired explana- 
tion on our part was quite sufficient to 
cause the sound of laughter to echo 
through every chamber of his rustic 
domicile, and we have reason to believe it 
was long a tale of merriment to almost 
every urchin in the village. Rested from 
the heat and fatigue of our morning's ride, 
a delightful swim in the sea, and an early 
and elegant dinner over, the subject of 
sport soon became the source of discus- 
sion, and as the weather was not at the 
moment such as to aflford the slightest 
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chance of a cast with the fly in the only 

river at hand, the Otter, and moreover 

the morrow being Sunday, we determined 

to take advantage of a bright moonlight 

night to try our hand at deep-sea fishing 

for any luck which chance might bring 

to our bait. With this intent, about ten 

at night, having secured a boat, a bottle 

of cognac, sundry cigars, and the addition 

to our company of one of the most 

amiable naval officers that ever kept 

a watch, who at the period to which we 

allude was doing duty in command of 

the coast-guard, we launched forth a 

merry party on the calm and moonlit-sea, 

baited our hooks, lighted our cigars, 

. and prepared for action. A few plaice or 

whiting, with an occasional mackerel, 

shoals of which had been recently 

hovering on the coast, were at first all 

that rewarded our patience, when having 

taken a sip of the creature comfort just 

to rectify the sea air, to which we had 

not been recently accustomed, we laid 
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hold of one of the lines which trailed at 
the boat's stern, when lo ! a force which 
vied with our own, led us, landsman 
as we are, to believe we had either caught 
a rock or a whale. But a strong pull 
downwards, convinced us that something 
living, either in the shape of fish or a 
mermaid of no common size, had swal- 
lowed the bait and the hook also; 
otherwise such mighty tugs and kicks 
would soon have effected the animaPs 
release. Unaccustomed to sport like 
this, by night, and at sea, we really 
began to feel nervous at the expected 
appearance of our finny friend, whom we 
were about to introduce, doubtless so 
unwelcomely, from the deep, deep sea, 
to the bottom of our cockleshell of a boat, 
already sufficiently overloaded ; and with 
such feelings, while we took a turn of 
the line round the thwart of the craft, 
we begged the worthy sea officer would 
lay aside his Havannah for a moment, 
in the full enjoyment of which he sat in 
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a perilous position at the head of our 
little bark, and lend a hand to the 
introduction of the monster from below. 
A strong pull and a pull together had the 
desired effect, and soon appeard a large 
flat head, and then a portion of the body, 
which in delight and utter ignorance of 
sea-fishing, we at first imagined to be 
the finest turbot that ever lived beneath 
the briny wave. 

" A turbot ! and lobster-sauce," we 
exclaimed; recollections of aldermanic 
dinners. Billingsgate, and political feast- 
ings, running through our heated imagi- 
nation. We even began to consider 
whether our friend would ask a party to 
eat it, or had a fish-kettle sufficiently 
large in which to boil the firm and 
creamy fish — or whether he would send 
it to the lord of the manor, and solicit a 
day's trout-fishing in the preserved and 
forbidden waters of the Otter, above- 
bridge— or whether, as our just right, 
we should claim it ourselves, and send it 
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to the Lord Mayor, whose cook ought to 
be, but rarely is, a good one — he would 
thus have an opportunity of showing his 
talent at some ministerial festivity, where 
having enjoyed its firm luxuriousness to 
repletion, and the infallible derangement 
of their own digestions, his guests would 
pronounce it excellent and secure to the 
sender the freedom of the city. 

But all these rapid thoughts, which 
ran hastily through the brain, were soon 
doomed, as are many similar, to vanish 
with reality, for a few more hauls 
were sufficient to discover, to our unut- 
terable disgust, that that which we had 
hitherto believed to be a magnificent 
turbot, was nothing more or less than 
an enormous skate ; so large, indeed, 
that the monster crimped would have 
served as fish diet for a whole union-house 
for two consecutive days; and neither 
before nor since, though we have seen 
some hundreds, have we ever beheld so 
large a fish of the species. The weight 
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was fifty-four pounds, and served the fish- 
erman, to whom we resigned it, for bait 
during the subsequent week. Nor were 
we doomed to leave our fishing-ground 
without the sight of another monster of 
the deep, though of a totally different 
species ; and of all the inhabitants of the 
briny ocean, the most disgusting and un- 
pleasant intruder on a hook. A shout, 
however, from the other end of the boat, 
soon apprised us that sport was the order 
of the night, and having with the aid 
of the trusty naval commander secured 
our half hundred-weight of skate at the 
bottom of the boat, we hastened to his 
assistance, in this instance, anxiously 
hoping that at least a brill might have 
repaid our midnight labours ; but, alas ! 
the hopes of man are seldom realized, 
for instead of a brill, or aught so fitting 
for the next day's dinner, a horrible 
conger-eel, some four feet in length, 
twisting, twirling, and struggling, was at 
last with much difficulty secured and 
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deprived of life, an operation not unat- 
tended with danger; for the bite of these 
sea-snakes is most severe, moreover their 
gastronomic virtues, to refined stomachs, 
are entirely valueless, particularly during 
the summer. 

The latter, like the former, was 
therefore handed over as valuable bait 
for those whose piscatorial labours sup- 
ply the public with those inviting de- 
licacies, lobsters and crabs, which abound 
in superior excellence on the coast of 
Devon, and which, though by no means 
despicable in London salads, are vastly 
superior in creamy freshness, dropped al- 
most dripping from their native element, 
into the iron boiling-pots of the Saltonian 
Philistines. But the last act of our first 
night's trial at deep-sea fishing termi- 
nated with the capture of the conger and 
the draining of the cognac bottle, an at- 
tention to which was absolutely necessary, 
inasmuch as our nerves had been totally 
unstrung by the various degrees of ex- 
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citement caused, first by the introduction 
of the skate, which we had fondly flat- 
tered ourselves was a turbot ; and then 
by the intrusion of the horrid sea-serpent, 
which we had felt satisfied could be 
none other than a brill. Moreover, we 
had smoked our last Havannah, and the 
young moon gave us warning, that, as 
she was about to put on her nightcap, 
it would be desirable to follow her exam- 
ple, without we desired to take the place 
of our captured prizes, and, by foundering 
on the rocks bv which we were surrounded, 
serve as bait for the lobster-pots; so, 
having secured our lines, we rowed to- 
wards the landing-place. 

The excitement for the night, how- 
ever, was not doomed to be thus so early 
terminated, for no sooner had we neared 
the beach, than the sounds of female 
voices in lamentation greeted us unwel- 
comely, and scarcely had we landed than, 
surrounded by several individuals, chiefly 
females, we were anxiously questioned 
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as to whether we had seen a boat in the 
distance, or near the rocks, containing 
children. No consolatory replies, how- 
ever, could we give — we had seen no- 
thing save the conger, and the skate, and 
the empty brandy-bottle, and the moon, no 
longer visible, and the wide ocean ; 
but we must not joke on a subject which 
really became serious, and the sorrows 
of the women heart-breaking; indeed, 
where is the man who can witness the 
tear fall from woman's eye, and that eye 
the eye of a mother who bewails her lost 
child, without commiseration? and we 
no longer delayed to inquire into the 
cause of all this woe — woe, however, 
which, thanks to an Almighty Provi- 
dence, on the advent of dawn was changed 
into joy and thanksgiving. 

The tale, however, was nearly as 
follows, and we shall dwell on the subject 
briefly, with the hope that we may be 
pardoned for so doing, for it is anything 
but a sporting story, though the urchins 
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intended that as sport to them, which 
for hours proved misery to their parents. 
Moreover, having only occurred a few 
years since, it is by no means a novelty 
to many who at this period are residing 
in the lovely spot where it occurred. It 
appeared that three boys had been play- 
ing, as boys are wont to play, in a boat 
moored immediately off the beach, when 
the moorings, by some means or other, 
either broke or became loosened, and the 
boat drifted to sea. It was strange, 
but nevertheless true, that this should 
have occurred at a period in the even- 
ing when visitors and idlers were wont 
to enjoy the fresh breezes on or near the 
very spot from whence the little bark 
with its juvenile crew went forth to sea. 
The constant occurrence of lads, and 
even children, amusing themselves in 
boats in such localities, however, is a 
circumstance of so ordinary a nature, 
that it possibly called forth no attention 
at the moment; be it as it mav, how- 
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ever, the receding tide carried the little 
vessel like a cork far from land, and it 
was not till night arrived that the ago- 
nized mothers missed their children, and 
then the boat in which they had been ob- 
served playing by some casual passer-by. 
To cut short our tale, however — for all is 
well that ends well, — the boat drifted 
some leagues to sea; happily the night 
was calm and fine, and the little mariners 
were either gifted with unusual courage, 
or, what is more probable, were in a 
great measure unconscious of their dan- 
ger, for had the weather been other- 
wise than calm it must have been fatal 
to the whole of them ; for no boat could 
have lived in a sea off the coast without 
any assistance from oar or helm, neither 
of which they possessed, perhaps fortu- 
nately. Be it as it may, Providence so 
willed it that, about four o'clock in the 
morning, when having drifted some fif- 
teen miles from land, they were disco- 
vered by some fishing-boats, on their 
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return from the labours of the night, and 
safely landed, none the worse for their 
perilous night's cruise, and much to the 
joy of their sorrowing parents ; and little 
less so to themselves, save as regards the 
sound whipping they received, for which, 
however, they were duly compensated, in- 
asmuch as for the whole ensuing week 
they became the heroes of their impru- 
dence, and were questioned, poor urchins, 
from morning till night, as to the effects 
of a nocturnal maritime excursion, such 
as they had endured, to the amount of 
sundry pence and sixpences, wliich were 
bountifully bestowed by the curious. 

Tired with the labours, or rather plea- 
sures of the day, and excited and fevered 
by the sports of the night, to say no- 
thing of the black-bottle, of which we 
had had a fair share, — we were nothing 
loath to follow the moon's example, and 
retire to rest, we trust in peace with all 
men, thankful for the enjoyment which 
had been ours during the day past, with 
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a liyely sense of the beauteous and luxu- 
riant county we had for the first time 
visited ; and with a hope that Englishmen 
will ever be enabled to say — and prove 
the truth of the following sentiment, as 
they have recently so fully done — 

" England, mine own fair native isle, 
Basking in Fortune's brightest smile, 
Eeels her high destiny.'* 

It is no easy matter, decidedly not 
an agreeable one, to leave a most luxu- 
rious bed with undue haste, after the 
fatigue of a day passed either in the plea- 
sures of sport, or any other physical 
excitements; still less so if the fatigues 
encountered have been forced on us, 
there being any object attainable in the 
way of personal satisfaction ; still more 
if there be any important business in 
hand, such as the meeting of a pack of 
hounds some score miles from your do- 
micile ; a fishing-stream within reach — 
ere the scorching sun of mid-day pre- 
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elude sport or pleasure — or a grouse- 
ground attainable at a reasonable dis- 
tance; or what would probably induce 
most men to give up the matinal nap, the 
most agreeable of all agreeable sports, 
a ride to meet the woman he loves, leaves 
little question of slothfulness ; in all 
other cases, commend us to the man, or 
the woman, who takes a good snooze, and 
ruminates of a morning previous to un- 
dertaking the duties of the day, be they 
of pleasure or of pain. Of all human 
beings, there is none so unpleasing to en- 
counter on first rising as a dirty house- 
maid, with a hole in each stocking, dust- 
ing the chairs in summer-time, and light- 
ing the fires in winter; or a lankey 
footman, with shoes down at heel, and 
unwashed face, who wishes you anywhere 
rather than down before the family. 
Early risers are bores, who intrude their 
unwelcome presence on all civilized so- 
ciety some hours before they are required 
by most households. Moreover, the day 
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subsequent was the Sabbath, a day of 
rest for man and beast ; and we had as- 
certained the previous night, that the 
hour for divine service was a reasonable 
one. 

The sun was, therefore, well above 
the horizon ere we threw open our win- 
dow and looked forth on the glorious 
ocean — ever pleasing, ever changing ; the 
morning was one of those with which we 
are occasionally regaled in summer-time, 
and for which we ought to be satisfied, at 
least for a week, but seldom are. The 
wind was light, just sufficiently so as to 
make the deep blue sea appear more 
beautiful and refreshing, in fact, 

" Mildly and soft the western breeze, 
Just kiss'd the *sea," just stirr'd the trees ; 
And the pleased " sea," like maiden coy. 
Trembled, but trembled not for joy." 

Probably these beautiful lines can 
scarcely be applied to the mighty ocean, 
nevertheless, we have often witnessed the 
calm surface of the sea stirred by the 

I 
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gentle breeze of summer in the manner 
which the aboye so faithfully conveys to 
the mind ; all, in fact, was cheerful and 
brilliant, and soothing to the spirit of 
man ; and refreshed by sleep after the 
preceding day's enjoyment, we soon joined 
our friend in the breakfast-room, where 
the windows, thrown open on a small but 
well-ordered lawn, enabled us to watch 
each gentle wave as it rippled against the 
pebbly beach, within a hundred yards of 
the house. Ravenous was the effect of 
such air as this on our powers of diges- 
tion, and marvellous the number of splen- 
did prawns we contrived to stow away — 
prawns, which not two hour^^ previous had 
been taken from their native element, 
and doomed to suffer for man's gastro- 
nomic indulgence. But the village bell 
warns us it is the hour of prayer — ^would 
that our hearts were ever as ready to 
obey the solemn call, as it is to follow 
those which lead our steps to sport and 
worldly pleasures. 
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The evening of our first day's resi- 
dence in this peaceful village was drawing 
to its close, the rich harvest-moon was 
already rising above th^ white cliffs of 
Beer and Seaton, and we had decided 
early on the morrow to start for the river 
Axe, some sixteen miles distant, in order 
to enjoy a day's fishing in a river which 
abounds in piscatorial sport. As we 
journey there, for the sake of those who 
can find pleasure in the beauties of the 
land of their birth as well as in those 
of the stranger, we shall endeavour 
to describe our route — thereby, we trust, 
inducing others to follow in our footsteps, 
at the same time ofi*ering them some brief 
hints in reference to the sporting quali- 
ties of the neighbourhood. 

Previous to our departure, however, 
while we sit beneath the verandah of our 
hospitable friend and enjoy the calmness 
of the summer's night, let us dwell a 
moment on the charms of that spot, to 
which our wandering footsteps had led 
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US, of which we shall ever retain a 
grateful recollection. Indeed, he who^e 
youth has been habituated to rural 
scenes, and those calm and innocent 
pleasures which nature, then fresh and 
untainted, affords to her children, will 
probably retain the impression all his 
days, and under this happy bias is more 
likely to find in retirement that repose 
which his imperfect virtues may often 
need, than if he had been trained up 
amidst the turmoils and dissipations of a 
great city. And were we desirous of 
selecting such a retreat, there are few 
places which would offer more recommen- 
dation than the Tillage of Budleigh 
Salterton, situated in one of those lovely 
woody ravines so peculiar to the southern 
coast of Devon. It offers advantages 
with which none of its neighbouring water- 
ing-places can surpass, surrounded by the 
most luxuriant and beautiful scenery on 
all sides, within easy distance of the 
delightful city of the west, and yet unin- 
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jured by the immediate adjunct of a 
railway ; it reposes almost in its primitive 
rurality and peace — while, with the advan- 
tage of almost bracing air during the 
heat of summer, invalids may enjoy its 
dryness of position and mildness in mid- 
winter; for while the snow has been 
rarely known to remain on the ground, 
the heat, like that of many similar 
Devonian retreats, is rarely relaxing. The 
eastern side of this ravine is adorned with 
numerous agreeable abodes, situated on a 
high and pleasant terrace, which command 
fine sea-views, and 

" Bight through the valley flows a brook, 
"Which winds in many a flowery nook — 
And freshens all the green." 

In fact, there are few more agreeable or 
lovely spots, though in reference to its 
sporting qualities we confess our inability 
to speak in terms of admiration; not 
that sport is not to be had, and that in 
abundance, within half an hour's walk of 
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the village ; but, alas ! the words '^ mo- 
nopoly," " preservation," and " beware of 
steel-traps '' are in the very air man 
breathes, and painted in the imagination 
of all sportsmen on every sign-post within 
a circle of twenty miles. Were we, 
indeed, inclined to dwell on subjects so 
unpleasing, a volume might be written 
giving details, which from their appa- 
rent incredibility would come to ten 
additions. We trust, however, that we 
are not maliciously inclined ; while, there- 
fore, on the one hand, we shall merely 
warn our brother sportsman, from forbid- 
den ground, whatever the charms that 
offer, on the other, we will point out 
means that will obtain him some little 
recreation, should taste, curiosity, or any 
other circumstances lead him to this truly 
pleasing spot. The forbidden ground, alas ! 
is like that of a certain worthy called 
" Barabbas," heretofore personated in this 
golden vale of England by John Baron 
Rolle, called some years since from the 
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land we live in — we trust, to heaven. 
While here on earth he was blessed with 
a fair share of this world's goods ; in- 
deed, so large, that it would be difficult, 
with statistical accuracy, to say how many 
thousand per annum he actually did 
possess, or how many thousand acres of 
land he could call his own. Suffice, that 
his lordship lived to the good old age of 
fourscore years and more, when, as 
assuredly we all must, he died ; and all 
his broad acres, and all his abundant 
thousands, save a baker's dozen or some- 
what thereabouts, retained for the neces- 
sities of his lady wife — were left both in 
lands and estates, remainder, all and every 
wood and field, in accumulating interest 
upon interest, till the scion of a most 
amiable nobleman, now living, shall attain 
his majority. He is yet only fourteen 
years of age, and we only hope he may 
live to show a bright and liberal example 
of what may be done with such wealth — 
and be a generous sportsman to boot. 
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The ci-devant John Lord Rolle kept a 
pack of harriers, which harriers were 
wont twice or thrice during the week to 
meet on the neighbouring hills, and many 
a good day's sport did they afford to those 
who, during the long winter, resided in 
this peaceful village. 

At his decease, however, the pack was 
condemned without judge or jury, and one 
fine morning every gallant hound was 
hung by the neck till he was dead- -ad, 
probably, in chains of iron for aught we 
know to the contrary. Their scene of 
action is now hunted over, by permission 
we conclude from the trustees, once or 
twice during the week by a pack of har- 
riers kept by a Mr. Yelverton of Colyton. 
This gentleman has been a master of 
hounds for many years, and is well spoken 
of as a good sportsman and rider; his 
pack consists of about twenty couple of 
well-bred harriers averaging from eigh- 
teen to nineteen inches, which are ex- 
tremely fast, but, as we are informed. 
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by no means equal in pace, in our humble 
opinion, a great and most objectional 
error as regards selection ; however, he 
aflfords occasional amusement to the resi- 
dents of Salterton, and constant sport to 
those residing in his own neighbourhood, 
for which he deserves their gratitude. 

A few years since, a pack of fox- 
hounds was also kept at Sidmouth, within 
five miles of the village we have named, 
by the Messrs. Cockburn, brothers. Two 
harder riders or better sportsmen there 
cannot be. We have had the occasional 
pleasure, in years gone by, of joining 
them at the covert-side. If a fox was to 
be found, most surely did they find him, 
and, without fortune from all quarters was 
against them, most assuredly did they 
kill him. Neither the country nor the 
county was in their favour, however, for 
with Baron RoUe and his army of fox 
destroyers on the one side, and impracti- 
cable Devonian hills on the other, with 
little support and much outcry, the bro- 
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thers Cockburn, as amiable in tbeir 
sporting qualities as were the brothers 
Cheeryble in their mercantile pursuits, 
struck their camp and departed bag and 
baggage to a more sporting quarter ; and 
they are now each winter leading their 
gallant pack to death and victory on a 
portion of that flinty battle-field termed 
the Hursley country, on which the best 
and most popular of sportsmen, Mr. 
Villebois, in days lang syne was wont to 
give us many a joyous chase. 

The South Devon hounds are also 
occasionally within reach of an ardent 
sportsman, when they meet either at 
Powderham or Haldon. But the necessity 
of crossing a most ill-conducted, and at 
times dangerous ferry, in company with 
your horse, with the rare gratification of 
a run from either place, causes the 
attempt to be scarcely ever made. With 
reference to fishing in the immediate 
neighbourhood, like the shooting, there is 
plenty of it and good ; but, alas ! the 
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latter is only "preserved for the select — 
that remaining for the many who think 
fit to put themselves under the obligation 
of asking for it, and which is generally 
granted in the shape of a card, from the 
lord high steward of the Barabbas es- 
tate, being scarcely worth the trouble of 
seeking. 

Of the river itself, we may observe, 
that it is a charming fishing-water, and 
full of fish in those parts, or rather that 
part, preserved — for what or for whom it 
is diflSicult to explain, inasmuch as were 
the lady, who resides some few months in 
the year at her seat hard by, or the 
trustees, her friends, and their friends, to 
fish for fish, and live on fish all the year 
round, with all her retainers, there would 
be still salmon and sea-trout, or salmon- 
peel, as it is there termed, and trout 
also, suflSicient in this little river Otter, — 
noted also for that amphibious animal, — 
and of the richest flavour, to supply them, 
leaving many a glorious day's sport for 
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those who delight in the pursuit of Isaak 
Walton. On one occasion we did presume 
to cast a fly on these forbidden waters, or, 
we should rather say, to watch the fly as 
it skimmed o'er the ruffled surface of the 
river, cast by far more skilful hands 
than ours. The effect was as instan- 
taneous as pleasing ; a light breeze just 
fanned the face of the waters, and 
scarcely had the artificial wing touched 
the element, ere splash — it was seized 
by a ravenous trout, whom we soon had 
safely on the bank. It was utterly im- 
possible to resist the temptation. 'Tis 
said forbidden pleasures are sweet — and 
unquestionably delicious were these trout, 
three of which, weighing together about 
two pounds, we bagged in the space of 
ten minutes; and never have we tasted 
fish in finer flavour, or better condition, 
to say nothing of the excitement of this 
trifling infringement on the overstocked 
abundance of our neighbours. However, 
the trustees were none the wiser, and we 
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were none the worse ; in fact, it was im- 
possible for a man with a rod in his hand 
to do otherwise. The whole day we had 
accompanied our friend along the bank, 
from Colyton to the bridge of AUiston, 
fishing every yard of the river, with a 
card as large as life, which our friend had 
stuck in his hat — ^in fear, as he declared, 
that he might be frequently disturbed in 
the act of landing a half-pound trout, by 
one or more gamekeepers who prowl 
about on all sides, which would literally 
have been the case had there been any half- 
pound trout to land ; but this can rarely 
be, inasmuch as there is evidently an un- 
surmountable barrier somewhere about 
the bridge of Otterton, whence to the sea, 
a distance of probably a mile, the fish 
actually swarm. But even should they 
jump out of the water on the bank, none 
are allowed to touch them. 

The game in this quarter is in like 
manner utterly forbidden fruit, though 
pheasants may be knocked on the head 
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in the hedge-rows, and partridges run 
down with dogs, being too fat to fly. 
Having said this, however, we desire to 
be clearly understood, both as regards 
the fish as the game on every man's es 
tate, we deem it to be as unquestionably 
his property as the fish and game in his 
larder; but we repeat that which we 
have before namfed, that the undue and 
illiberal preservation of game, more par- 
ticularly in a lightly-inhabited district, 
and where the owner is not himself a 
sportsman, or has sporting friends, causes 
unwarrantable injury to those who pre- 
serve solely in the true spirt of sporting, 
and not to supply the London markets, 
and is injurious to the noble sport itself. 
What on earth becomes of all the hares 
on this estate, accumulating, as they na- 
turally do, enormously each year, defies 
all comment ; they must either be killed 
and sold by the keepers or the poachers, 
for eaten they cannot be — ^were they even 
potted for summer consumption. But we 
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shall give one brief tale in reference to 
the preservation of game on this estate, 
and leave our sporting readers to form 
their own judgment; we do so without 
any intentional ill-nature, but simply 
that we would desire to uphold all liberal 
sportsmen, as all honourable and exhila- 
rating sports; as ardently as we desire 
to show what abundant sport may or 
might be had in merry England without 
the necessity of seeking it in foreign 
lands, were a little more liberality evinced 
by those who possess enormous tracts of 
land where a good day's shooting might 
be obtained, without the slightest detri- 
ment to the pleasures of the owner or his 
friends. 

Be it as it may, however, a gentle- 
man, a magistrate, and himself a large 
landed proprietor and a sportsman, 
chanced to be located in the quarter 
to which we allude during the winter 
season, for the benefit of his health; 
fond of shooting to a degree, but unable 
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to bear the fatigue of going any distance, 
and equally so to obtain a day in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, even had it been 
asked, he was occasionally in the habit of 
walking along an embankment near the 
sea-shore and the entrance to the river 
Otter, firing at gulls, sand-larks, or any 
other birds which might chance to come 
within shot, as he said, to keep his hand in. 
On one of these occasions, he chanced to 
wander along the banks of the Otter ra- 
ther farther than he intended, when to 
his surprise, up rose a plump and well- 
fed partridge ; so unexpected and un- 
thought of an event, in such a place, to 
one who had bagged some thousands in 
his own turnips, was irresistible — ^he 
raised his unerring Manton, the report 
echoed through the neighbouring rocks, 
and the bird was picked up dead. 

As is the case with all the world, we 
often, in the moment of excitement, com- 
mit an act which, in cooler moments, we 
deeply repent of; and such was the case 
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with this gentleman — ^no sooner had he 
picked up his bird, than he recollected 
that a partridge was not a sea-gull, and 
that he had broken the law, and was 
poaching on a stranger's land. This the 
more forcibly struck him, as, in his ma- 
gisterial capacity it had been his duty 
to inflict punishment on others for the 
very act of which he himself, under 
diflferent circumstances, had been guilty. 
What was the consequence ? He imme- 
diately returned home, wrote the most 
courteous apology to the Marquis of Ba- 
rabbas, regretted that in the excitement 
of the moment he should have committed 
such an error, and sent his servant immedi- 
ately with the bird to its rightful owner. 

Now we can scarcely bring our mind 
to believe that there exists throughout 
the rich broad acres of this land of 
liberty, merry England, ten individuals, 
owners of extensive game-preserves, who 
would not only have accepted this apo- 
logy in the same spirit of courtesy as it 
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was intended, but would also have replied 
to it by adding a brace of birds to the one 
perhaps unadvisedly shot, and returned 
them with an offer of a day's sport. Such, 
however, was very far from being the 
case ; this unfortunate, erring, sporting 
magistrate, as an example to more hum- 
ble offenders — such was the colouring 
given to the gross treatment he received 
— ^was summoned immediately to the next 
meeting of his brothers on the bench, 
whence he journeyed in his own carriage 
and four, simply as a proof that he was 
no common poacher ; and there, notwith- 
standing explanations and apologies, in the 
presence of two neighbouring clergymen, 
a civilian, and the rightful owner of the 
unlucky bird, a peer of the realm, he was 
fined in the full extent of those powers 
intrusted to the bench, or rather to him 
who directed it ; for of course the eaters 
of his venison, and toadies in ordinary, or 
extraordinary, had nothing to say in the 
matter, save to give a silent approval of 
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the great man's wishes. Thus this un- 
happy shot, while it cost the shooter 
about seven pounds ten, and considerable 
annoyance, caused also much ill-feeling, 
and did — as all such despotic acts must 
do — great subsequent injury to the noble 
and truly English enjoyment of field 
sports in that neighbourhood, and in all 
others, as inducing persons to view the 
preservation of game, not as a means to 
sport without injury to one's neighbour, 
but as an evil to the community at large. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A MORE beautiful morning never dawned 
on the hill-tops, or over the bright blue 
ocean, than that on which we started for 
the river Axe ; truly, it was not precisely 
fitted for the sport on which we were in- 
tent, still we were desirous of seeing a 
country to which we were then a stranger, 
and one more beautiful man can scarcely 
desire to look on. To the disciples of 
Walton we shall speak hereafter in some 
detail of the river Axe, and other streams 
in our route; to those who desire a know- 
ledge of that route, we beg the pleasure of 
their company during our day's enjoy- 
ment. 
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Here was a case in point, in which 
the necessity of rising early clearly mani- 
fested itself. We had sixteen miles of the 
most hilly road in England to encounter 
ere we could reach the scene of our pis- 
catorial expectations, and were, therefore, 
up before the lark — not, however, before 
the fishermen, a few of whom were 
already launching their boats in order to 
take up their lobsters and crabs, and 
prawn-pots, in time to supply the break- 
fast-tables of the Saltonian sleepers, all 
of whom were enjoying their non-exist- 
ence, as we drove up the sharp declivity 
which leads from the former village to 
that of Budleigh, through which pleasant 
spot the road leads towards the bridge of 
piscatorial demarkation over the river 
Otter, already named. 

As, however, it was not our intention 
to delay by halting to breakfast, — ^by the 
way a pleasant indulgence, fatal to sport, 
when time is in question, — ^we took the 
precaution of preparing the inward man 
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for coming events, a precaution highly 
necessary, nevertheless requiring, like all 
other things in life, thought before ac- 
tion. Had we been in Spain, a cup of 
spiced and luscious chocolate would have 
sufficed to have retained the appetite with- 
in moderate bounds, till the hour of 
collation; or had we been in France a 
good cup of cafe an lait would equally 
have effected the purpose ; but we were 
in the garden of England, luxuriant 
Devon, and the only two servants forming 
the establishment of our friend, in the 
arms of Morpheus, from whose embrace 
a kind master was not desirous to disturb 
them at the early hour he had sounded 
our reveille; so we proceeded to the larder, 
and being supplied with a knife and fork 
and a mustard-pot, we sat on the top of 
a small table and unceremoniously helped 
ourselves from a fine sirloin of cold beef, 
the merits of which had been unani- 
mously agreed on at dinner the day 
previous. Had we confined ourselves to a 
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pound of beef and bread, doubtless we 

should have been in admirable trim for 

the duties and pleasures of the day ; but, 

alas ! in an evil moment, our generous 

friend proflfered a bottle of strong ale, 

in lieu of the spiced chocolate or cafe 

an lait, and in that evil, or rather early 

hour, tempted by its amber clearness and 

creamy crest, we soon made a marine of 

the bottle and then prepared to start. 

Whether it was the effect of the ale 

or the beef, or what not, we scarcely ever 

recollect to have set out on a sporting 

excursion with half the buoyancy of spirit 

that we felt that morning; not even 

when we trod, for the first time, the 

heathered Highland hills in the search of 

grouse, or rode to a favourite covert side, 

in the certainty of a good run. But we 

are already fairly on our way for the 

river Axe, have passed the village of 

Budleigh, which lies nestling amid trees 

and hills, have left the beautiful domain 

of Bicton, with its unsightly mansion on 
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our left, and having crossed the Otter, are 
driving quickly through the village from 
which the ancient Earis of Otterton 
derived their title, a village we can 
scarcely quit without a word of com- 
ment; for never yet was hamlet placed 
in a more agreeable spot — a spot selected 
apparently for the sole purpose of show- 
ing off to disadvantage the most beg- 
gariy village that man can conceive as 
possible to be, and though surrounded 
by wood-clad hills and orchards bending 
with the abundance of their produce, 
watered by a clear and sparkling stream, 
in fact having all the natural advan- 
tages which Providence could bountifully 
bestow on a favoured locality, yet 
there, in dirt and ruin and apparent 
poverty, the mud-built houses stand, 
under the very eye of a landlord and 
proprietor, whose yearly rent-roll can be 
fairly estimated at fourscore thousand 
pounds. But let us pass onwards, that 
we may not be excited by the recollection 
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of such sad scenes, to use our pen in terms 
of indignation and disgust. The steep hill 
leading to the beauteous little town of 
Sidmouth now lies before us, from the 
summit of which, far and wide, on every 
side, rich vales and woodlands, with the 
curling smoke of many a hamlet and 
many a distant spire, are seen, while the 
outline of the rocky coast for many and 
many a league is distinctly defined in th(j 
distance. At the peril of life, the wan 
derer descends from this high peak, till 
at length he finds himself safely driving 
along the cheerful esplanade of Sidmouth, 
a watering-place which, of late years, has 
become deserted, we scarcely can explain 
from what cause, save it be from the almost 
utter impossibility of reaching it in safety, 
either from west or east, for such roads 
never could remain in their present state 
in these days of civilization in any other 
part of the kingdom. Our time, however, 
does not admit of our dwelling on the 
charms of Sidmouth, save it be to express 
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our astonishment that so pleasing a town, 
situated at the extremity of one of the 
finest vales in England, with a climate 
equal to the south of France, and which 
once was joyous from scenes of revelry, 
and cheerful from the number of its gay 
visitors, should now have ceased to exist, 
save in the imagination of those who 
knew it in holiday attire. However, 
many now prefer to wander on the mud at 
Weston-super-Mare and other places on 
the Bristol Channel, at an expense and 
discomfort at least double to that for 
which they might enjoy all the conveni- 
ences of life at Sidmouth, to say nothing 
of one of the finest sea- views and country 
in the world. But this is scarcely a tra- 
veller's record of all he sees and hears, so 
we must hasten to cross the Sid, a rippling 
river which rises on the borders of Somer- 
setshire, and becoming a mere brook, joins 
the sea at Sidmouth. We were informed 
that very tolerable trout-fishing was to 
be obtained higher up the country — ^at 
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Sidmouth it was not deep enough to drown 
a mouse. The drives from Sidmouth over 
the vast hills of Branscombe and Beer to 
the river Axe is truly exhilarating, and 
as a gentle breeze arose, clearing and sub- 
duing the heat of the sun, we began to hope 
that sport was in store for us; and even had 
not every mile we passed been interesting 
and beautiful, the presence of our two 
friends (for we had picked up a very 
agreeable companion on our line of march) 
was sufficiently exciting to make a 
things bright and cheerful. After a most 
agreeable and picturesque merry drive 
through country that none can visit with- 
out admiration, we at length halted before 
the door of a rustic little inn at the village 
of Colyford, within a few hundred yards 
of the river, in which we were about to 
try our skill, and while our companions 
were preparing their tackle, having looked 
to the comforts of our trusty nag, which 
had gallantly brought us a distance of 
fifteen miles over much bad and hilly 
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road, we sat ourselves down beside a 
pretty little girl of some six years of age, 
who was industriously employed in shell- 
ing broad beans, which, as she quaintly 
informed us, were for father's dinner ; the 
said father having a peculiar liking for 
this vegetable, which is by no means 
general. Her amiable parent's taste, how- 
ever, whoever or whatever he might be in 
addition to his ownership of the Red 
Lion, in this instance coincided entirely 
with our own ; having, therefore, assisted 
the little blue-eyed fairy, while we smoked 
our cigar, we at length expressed our 
wishes to the hostess, that an additional 
supply of the said beans, together with some 
bacon, might be put into the pot, to which 
repast we hoped to add some fresh trout. 
While we await our friends, we will 
endeavour to give a few hints in reference 
to some of the best Devonian and other 
fishing rivers of the west, all easily 
reached in these days of railway travelling. 
The Axe of Somerset, for there are, as all 
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the world knows two rivers Axe, and possi- 
bly more, though certainly not in Eng- 
land, rises in the Mendip Hills, in a cavern 
called the Wokey's Hole, but contains not 
a hole from which a trout of two pounds 
was ever by fly produced ; it takes a north- 
westerly direction, and joins the Severn 
near Uphill, after a course of twenty-one 
miles. If all we have heard is true, it 
would be up-hill work to fish it, never- 
theless some have had sport there. The 
Axe, however, on the waters of which we 
were then looking, rises near Chiddington 
in Dorset, passes by Axminster, and falls 
into the Channel at Axmouth, or more 
properly speaking at Seaton. Of its quali- 
ties as a fishing river we shall shortly 
venture some details. 

The Otter we have already named as 
also the Sid, which both rise near the 
borders of Somersetshire. — The Teign 
rises in Dartmoor, near the village of 
Chegford, forming a broad estuary by 
the junction of two branches, and flows 
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into the sea at Teignmouth. The Jair and 
Torridge contribute to form the great bay 
of Barnstable and Bideford, on the broad 
part of the British Channel, opposite 
Tenby. All these rivers abound in salmon ; 
and although of no great size, yet of 
excellent flavour, and trout may be also 
caught in abundance. 

The Yealme and Erme are also two 
small rivers, rising in Dartmoor. That 
delightful spot called Ivy Bridge, so 
generally known with its admirable 
and picturesque inn, is situated on 
the very banks of the Erme, which there 
becomes a mountain torrent. The course 
of these rivers is south west, they abound 
in trout of a smaU size, and are quite 
worthy an occasional visit. But the Dart 
is the principal and most charming of all 
Devonian rivgrs that are produced by the 
rocky range of Dartmoor, in the very 
centre of the county, which in wildness 
and beauty, if not in height or extent, 
may emulate with many of the mountain- 
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tracts in Scotland. Rapidity is the 
Dart's first character, which it retains 
till it descends into the rich plains of the 
more southern portion of the country. 
At Totness the Dart is crossed by its 
last bridge, and soon afterwards receives 
the tide. In all the length and breadth 
of this fair land, there exists not a more 
charming river than the Dart. It is well 
supplied with fish ; but even should the 
sportsman not meet with that success he 
anticipates, if he be a lover of nature, 
most amply will he be repaid, if, having 
fished for many a long mile along its 
lovely banks, the day should close with 
an empty basket. The noble ruin of 
Berry Pomeroy occupies an eminence on 
the eastern bank, from whence running 
by King's Weare and Dartmouth, the walls 
of whose ancient castle it washes, while 
its rustic spire starting out from beneath 
a rocky hill mark the Dart towards the 
sea. The Exe rises in the wild hills of 
Exmoor, in the western corner of Somer- 
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setshire, runs to the beautiful little 
market-town of Tiverton, below wbich it 
receives the Smale. and soon after the 
Greedy and Culm, from thence flowing 
on to the city of Exeter, when it forms a 
grand estuary to Exmouth, where it joins 
the sea. 

The above may be named as the most 
attractive rivers to the sportsman who 
seeks the county of Devon, for the pur- 
pose of connecting his piscatorial pleasures 
with all that is beautiful in nature and 
agreeable in climate. The neighbouring 
county of Somerset in like manner offers 
a wide field both to the disciples of the 
Waltonian art, as well as to the general 
sportsman. The Brent rises on the 
eastern edge of the county, and runs 
westward by the noble remains of Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, below which it becomes a 
large lake, and then runs into the river 
Parret. The Brue takes its rise in Sel- 
wood Forest, on the edge of Wiltshire, and 
meets the Bristol Channel near the mouth 
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of the Parret, in the Bay of Bridgewater. 
The Frome rises in the ornamental 
grounds of the Marquis of Bath at Long 
Leat, while the Parret has its source in 
the most southern part of the county 
bordering Dorsetshire. This river and 
the Thone, a most excellent fishing-river, 
which may be fished with the greatest 
convenience from Taunton, unquestionably 
one of the most agreeable and reasonable 
abiding-places in the west of England, 
form a junction near the centre of Somer- 
setshire, the latter rising in the Quantock 
Hills. The Parret, likewise, receives the 
Yeo, and after traversing the extensive 
marsh of Sedgmoor, passes by Bridgewater, 
and forms a bay in the Bristol Channel, 
nearly opposite to Cardifi* in Glamorgan- 
shire. We need scarcely add, that all 
these rivers ofier considerable sport, 
though the Dart, the Axe, and the Thone 
we should select for choice. 

But the beans are now all shelled, our 
cigar is smoked, our pretty little com- 
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panion gone to other duties, and the 
tackle in order — so let us to the riyer's 
bank. It was never our good fortune to 
be an experienced fisherman ; indeed, we 
have never been enabled skilfully to cast 
a fly. This may probably be sufficient 
excuse that we confess to be not over 
zealous, though a most ardent admirer of 
the gentle craft — yet luck attending this 
sport, as in many others, often fills your 
creel, where skill has failed to obtain a 
trout. We scarcely ever find ourselves 
rod in hand on the banks of a trout- 
stream, that we do not call to mind the 
following truly characteristic and beauti- 
ful lines : — 

" On the green bank a truant school-boy stands. 
Well has the urchin marked her merry play; 
An ashen rod obeys his grateful hands. 
And leads the mimic fly across her way. 
Askance, with listless look, and coy delay. 
The hungry trout the gl^ering insect eyes ; 
'Semblant of life, with speckled wings so gay. 
Then slyly nibbUng, prudish from it flies, 
Till, with a bouncing start, she bites the ruthless 
prize." 
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Here the urchin with his ashen rod 
performs a piscatorial feat which, with the 
best of tackle, and a fly selected by the 
most experienced hands, we might have 
whipped the water for hours in vain. 
But the first salmon — like the first deer 
on the mountains, or the first grouse on 
the twelfth of August — is a pleasure, 
nay, a joy, the excitement of which well 
repays the sportsman for hours and days 
of disappointment. 

As a proof of the uncertainty of this 
agreeable pastime, we recall to mind some 
pleasing recollections of a fishing-party, 
among whom we numbered, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Loch Lagan, Perthshire, 
when a cheerful lady fair, not the least 
sporting of the number, desired to try 
her hand at fly-fishing. As on all occa- 
sions it is courteous, if not wise, to give 
in to the whims and wishes of the gentler 
sex, we therefore attached a gaudy fly to 
the lash of the whip which we had used 
in driving to the spot, selected from our 
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halting-place where, the fishing over, we 
proposed the enjoyment of our dinner, al 
fresco; no sooner, and with little skill, 
was the thong cast over the stream, than 
bounce, it was seized in the ravenous 
jaws of a trout, weighing at least a 
pound and a half, which was quickly and 
safely landed, as may be supposed, to the 
delight of the lady and the immoderate 
laughter of two skilfal piscators, who had 
whipped the water for miles without ob- 
taining a similar amount in fish or weight. 
However, let us now try the Axe. We 
did so under a burning sun : this was de- 
cidedly against us ; a slight air, however, 
stirred the surface of the water, and here 
and there a heavy fish rose — giving suffi- 
cient evidence of what the river con- 
tained ; we managed to land a brace in 
excellent condition, but of no size — ^when, 
from the sun's rays, or the beef, or more 
probably the ale we had been induced to 
swallow at so unusual an hour of the 
morning, or from what cause we know 
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not, we began to feel the dire effects of a 
most intolerable headache, which obliged 
us to resign all future war with the trout 
to the more skilful hands of our friends, 
while we retired to the shade of some 
neighbouring oak-trees, where, having 
tried the effects of a little cold brandy 
and water, without success, from a flask, 
which generally accompanies all sports- 
men on such occasions, we endeavoured to 
resign ourselves to sleep — ^in the hope 
that an hour's repose might enable us to 
return to the river's bank. 

As we thus lay half-dreaming, half- 
ruminating, and occasionally admiring 
the wooded banks and rich country which 
on each side close in the valley of the 
Axe, a form approached us — and that 
not a slight one — dressed in the usual 
garb which denotes a gamekeeper ; his 
jacket of velveteen, and leathern con- 
tinuations, however, were in most prime 
order, and over his open countenance there 
shone a smile of good humour, which at 
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once set our mind at rest as to his inten- 
tion of warning us from forbidden ground ; 
indeed, he at once accosted us in the most 
civil tones, regretting that we had selec- 
ted so unpropitious a day for sport in a 
river which, generally speaking, offered 
so many temptations to a fisherman. 

Having informed him of the distance 
we had come that morning, in the hope of 
a day's sport, and ascertained that our 
friend was himself a thorough sportsman 
and gamekeeper to some neighbouring 
proprietor, we tendered him that opener 
of the heart, a good cigar ; when, seated 
on a stone near the spot where we re- 
clined, he informed us that to the north 
of the town of Axminster, from which we 
were then about six miles distant, there 
was a little rustic hostelry, situated in a 
sunny and pleasant spot, close by the 
river's banks — where Waltonian wan- 
derers from the great metropolis or else- 
where, at a very moderate outlay, might 
be supplied with bed and board and all 
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the conveniences of life. That, said he, is 
probably the best locality for him who 
desires fully to fish the river Axe. The 
town of Axminster also affords excellent 
accommodation, and is by no means an 
undesirable abiding-place ; but for those 
who love a residence near the sublime 
ocean, the quiet charming little watering- 
place of Seaton boasts of advantages 
which neither of the other places can. 
At this spot the river forms its junction 
with the sea, and there are few more re- 
tired or more beautiiul places on the 
coast. Being stationed here, however, 
the bridge of Colyford, whence we had 
halted about two miles above the town or 
village of Seaton — is about the best spot 
to commence fishing to the north-west ; 
whereas, at either of the other named 
places your fly may be whetted at once, 
walking towards the sea. As regards our- 
selves, we should select Seaton as our 
resting-place, probably that one clings 
fondly to localities for many reasons un- 
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explainable and uninteresting to the world 
at large and it has certainly the advan- 
tage of being near the best part of the 
river. In the month of May these waters 
are alive with salmon-peel, and good 
trout-fishing is attainable at all times in 
proper season, even in preserved portions 
of the river, at some inconsiderable out- 
lay. 

The surrounding country is well 
stocked with game, and excellent snipe- 
shooting is to be had in the vale through 
which the river winds its silvery course 
towards the sea. A pack of harriers are 
also kept in the immediate neighbourhood 
for the private enjoyment of their owner. 
This we should scarcely have imagined, 
inasmuch as the county appeared imprac- 
ticable for hounds ; but so it is, go where 
you will in merry England, the passion of 
sporting is pre-eminent — in the hearts of 
her sons may it ever remain so. 

" But permit me to ask who is the 
fortunate owner of that apparently charm- 
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ing and sheltered cottage, whicli peeps 
from the foliage of the opposite wood-clad 
hill ?" 

" It is strange," replied my civil and 
well-informed companion, " that you 
should have questioned me in reference 
to the only spot in this neighbourhood 
which has any tale connected with it 
likely to call forth interest in the stran- 
ger. It is now inhabited, and has been so 
for the last twelve years, by a lady and 
gentleman and their only daughter. The 
gentleman, though not young, is still a 
first-rate sportsman, and takes delight in 
all matters connected with a horse or 
dog ; the ladies may be said to be equally 
attached to dogs and horses, for they pos- 
sess several, which are their constant 
companions, and both the mother and 
daughter are first-rate horsewomen ; the 
latter is as amiable as she is beautiful, 
and her parents are great favourites in 
the neighbourhood ; but of their selection 
of that cottage, which they have turned 
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into a little Paradise, is well worthy your 
notice, rather of them as they now are, than 
of their abode, however, let me speak. 

" Well, as I have already said, the 
gentleman is not young, yet he was, if 
not in actual youth, yet in the very pride 
of life when he first knew, and, as it is 
said, loved with idolatry the amiable wo- 
man now his wife, who was then a mere 
child. As time passed on, however, their 
affection became mutual; circumstances, 
however, which I cannot explain to you, 
for I never heard them spoken of, for 
the time, at least, prevented their union ; 
and the gentleman, who was in some 
cavalry regiment, was called away to 
join it in the Peninsula, through the 
whole campaign of which he served, re- 
turning to England only on one occasion. 
The affection and devotion of these par- 
ties, Wwever, was decidedly not of the 
common order, for neither years, diffi- 
culties, or any other cause appear in the 
slightest degree to have caused their love 
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to waver ; time flew on, and still they re- 
mained unchanged. 

" In the meantime the battle of Wa- 
terloo occurred, in which the officer, we 
are told, greatly distinguished himself. 
In fact, after having gone through re- 
markable perils, he at length returned to 
England, crossing from St. Malo to Jer- 
sey, and thence to Weymouth. What 
might have been his object, or whither 
bent, I am unable to tell you, but while 
riding from Weymouth by Lyme, and 
the coast-road hence, on a fine blood 
horse, which was a great favourite, from 
having carried him in several actions — 
when descending quickly the steep decli- 
vity you may observe beyond the bridge, 
which is the high road-way to Sidmouth, 
the noble animal put his foot on one of 
those accursed loose stones, found on all 
Devonshire roads, and down he fell as 
had he been shot — rolling over, and 
crushing the leg of him who had es- 
caped almost without a scratch through 
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some of England's most bloody battles. 
Into Seaton, as I am told, was he carried; 
and there between life and death for 
many a long month he remained at the 
hotel — ^but not unattended or without 
friends. No! the girl who, for many a weary 
day, had lived only in thought of the 
much-loved absent one ; and who had 
been anxiously awaiting his final return 
to England, no sooner heard of his dread- 
ful accident, than she hastened to his side 
and hers were the tender hands of affection 
which smoothed his pillow, hers the heart 
that felt every pang he suffered, with 
acuteness equal to his own. Having be- 
come convalescent, however, the stranger 
left this part of the country, and four 
years having elapsed, he and his misfor- 
tunes were almost forgotten, when one 
fine evening of summer-time, a carriage 
arrived at the scene of his former suffer- 
ings, containing the same gentleman and 
lady withabeauteous little girl theirdaugh- 
ter, who is now, as I have already stated, 
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a lovely young woman. After looking at 
several vacant houses in the neighbour- 
hood, they at length decided on the spot 
which is now before us ; it was then sim- 
ply a better kind of farm-house, but the 
situation, to them, had many charms, 
whatever the association and taste with 
means has made it what it now is, one of 
the most desirable little retreats in this, 
or any other neighbourhood. There, for 
many years, in peace and happiness, have 
lived those who for years were separated ; 
they are respected and esteemed by all the 
country round, and near the very spot, so 
nearly fatal to his existence, he has spent 
the happiest moments of his life." 

But hours await no man's pleasure, 
and although we were still enduring . the 
pangs of a most diabolical headache, 
which had banished all pleasurable antici- 
pations of the beans and bacon, we felt it 
might not be so with our companions, who 
had now fished some miles of the river, 
and were returning towards the bridge on 
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the opposite side ; so, in company with 
the well-informed and civil keeper, who 
had given us so much and interesting in- 
formation, and who was desirous of as- 
certaining the extent of their sport, we 
walked to meet tliem ; not that we had any 
reason to hope or anticipate much success, 
as the day was far too hot and brilliant 
for sport. 

However, all things considered, they 
had not done amiss — eight brace and a 
half of trout, from half a pound to a 
pound weight, and a handsome salmon- 
peel, clean and firm — ^had rewarded their 
patience, and fully satisfied us all that 
the river Axe was worthy of a visit — wind 
and weather being suitable — for Wal- 
tonian pursuits. Here we bid adieu to 
our agreeable friend, who had shared with 
us the shadows of the oak, and tackle 
being again secured, we once more entered 
the primitive inn. Some of the fresh 
trout were split open and broiled — ^pota- 
toes bursting from their coats with meali- 
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ness — the desired beans and bacon, with 
a good jug of sweet cider, the champagne 
of the county, were soon placed on the 
table ; and if we had neither inclination 
nor health, at the time being, to enjoy 
such homely excellences, we had at least 
the pleasure of seeing them speedily de- 
voured by our companions, whose appetites 
appeared unappeasable, as their regrets 
were truthful that we were unable to 
share their pleasures. 

The feast at length was over, our dog- 
cart announced, and after a most reason- 
able demand being made for our refresh- 
ment, we bid adieu — we trust not for 
ever — ^to the Axe and its charming neigh- 
bourhood. Journeying homewards, the 
distance, taking into consideration the 
everlasting hills, together with the ex- 
cessive heat of the weather, was rather 
too much for one horse ; and we were by 
no means dissatisfied when we had #at 
length surmounted the abominable decli- 
vity of loose stones, for road it can 
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scarcely be called, which leads from the 
town of Sidmouth to the village of Sal- 
ter ton. 

On gaining this point, however, a 
bright summer moon, hitherto partially 
hidden by light clouds, broke forth in all 
its brilliant glory ; and, notwithstanding 
the pangs we were enduring while we 
halted to allow our gallant horse to re- 
cover himself after struggling up the 
face of the mountain — for mountain it is 
in point of steepness — for half a mile, we 
could not but exclaim as to the majesty of 
such a scene; below for many a mile in 
the calm stillness and shadow of night, 
league and league of wood-clad vale ex- 
tended in the distance and around us, 
while the boundary of the distant hills of 
Haldon and Dartmoor marked distinctly 
the course of the Exe, as the bright moon 
glittering on the sea, discovered the white 
houses of the village we were travelling 
towards, as also many of those snugly-si- 
tuated towns on the coast, with the white 
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cliffs of Seaton and Beer, which we had 
left near the scene of our morning's ram- 
bles — indeed, a far less glorious nightly 
panorama of nature would repay him who 
loves such scenes for a midnight ride 
simply to behold them. But we were 
now only three miles distant from our 
resting-place, and we by no means re- 
gretted, notwithstanding the pleasures of 
the day, to find ourselves once more in the 
land of dreams. The fresh morning airfrom 
the sea, and a good dip in its briny cool- 
ness, banished all the racking pains from 
which we had suffered the day previous, 
and we felt equal to anything in the way 
of sport; the morning, however, was passed 
in a quiet stroll by the side of the for- 
bidden Otter, which like all denied caused 
such love for the destruction of the finny 
tribe, that having on our return wit- 
nessed the taking of a shoal of some thou- 
sand mackerel, which were safely hauled 
on the beach, we determined, after an 
early dinner, once more to embark with 

L 
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the gallant coast-guard officer to try our 
skill in catching these beautiful fish with 
a line, one of the most agreeable pastimes 
when idling at a sea-coast watering-place 
that can well be imagined. 

While dinner is preparing, however, 
for we had determined to intrude by some 
hours on the cook's accustomed avoca- 
tions, we will briefly explain to the un- 
initiated the mode pursued for securing 
this silvery fish in thousands and tens 
of thousands on the Devonian coast. On 
their periodical arrivals on the coast, 
which is their custom in multitudes, for 
the purpose of feeding on a small fry very 
similar to a whitebait, a practised eye 
will readily observe their manoeuvres 
some distance from the shore, inasmuch 
as the moment they discover the food 
they love so well, their numbers and 
greedy propensities cause them to rush 
on their prey, which, endeavouring to 
escape from death, disturbs the water in 
large circles like a shower of hailstones 
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dropping therein ; indeed we know of 
nothing more similar to compare it. 
The moment one of these disturbed spots 
appears on the water, men are placed on 
the highest cliffs to look out, while the 
boats with their crews and nets prepared, 
are launched and ready for action. The 
mackerel are sometimes seen at least a 
mile from shore, but the moment they 
attack the small bait, the latter fly nearer 
and nearer to the beach, till at times they 
approach within a hundred yards or 
nearer, and then while the look-out man, 
who discovers them more readily from an 
eminence, shouts at the extent of his 
lungs, the boats are rapidly rowed around 
the feasting fish in a circle, and then 
being hauled towards the shore by men 
on land, some thousands of mackerel are 
enclosed in a large bag at the extremity 
of the net; indeed, on the morning in 
question we witnessed the taking of seve- 
ral thousand, and the sight was one of no 
common interest to those who had not 

L 2 
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previously witnessed it. Neither was the 
eating of these fish, stiff and fresh from 
the water, without interest ; they are as 
different, be assured, from a London 
mackerel as a crimped Severn from an 
Irish salmon. 

But dinner over we started ourselves 
for the scene of action, for where mackerel 
are once seen on the coast they frequently 
remain for several consecutive days, and 
during these times their capture becomes 
a general employment to all fishermen 
and others fond of the sport who are not 
employed with the nets, or should the 
fish not approach the shore — in fact, 
some boats have been known to catch a 
thousand a day with the line ; indeed the 
owners of the nets are not, generally 
speaking, regular fishermen, a net and 
boat being, generally speaking, the joint 
property of several persons of different 
denominations in the village or town on 
the coast where mackerel are caught, it is 
unimportant — a cobbler or publican can 
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row round a school of mackerel as they 
are termed — and haul them to shore also, 
when secured, hucksters with carts are at 
hand to purchase them at so much a 
hundred, and away they go at once into 
the interior. But our keel has grated on 
the shingle and away we go. The process 
of line-fishing for mackerel is simple and 
agreeable ; you purchase a fish or two, cut 
therefrom several delicate morsels anent 
the tail, as the cannie boys beyond 
the border have it, and bait sundry hooks 
which you cast from the stern of the 
boat, concluding of course there is a nice 
light breeze to carry you through the 
water, — ^not a stomatic landsman's wind, 
which is anything but light and agree- 
able ; you take the precaution to have a 
scientific man at the helm, and then 
having lighted a first-rate Havannah, 
away you go. You have scarcely sailed 
a hundred yards ere one line is jerked, 
and up comes No. 1, and so on, if the day 
be favourable, at almost every puff of 
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your cigar, till you have fish enough to 
bake, broil, and boil for a week, and supply 
your neighbours into the bargain. When 
your bait is exhausted, you simply take 
out your knife and cut from the tail of 
one mackerel a meal for the mouth of his 
brother, for these fish are so ravenous at 
times they would bite at any one's 
tail which happened to be trailing at the 
stem of a boat. 

We caught this evening six dozen 
and nine fish, and had a very agreeable 
sail, many7a pleasant anecdote, and many 
a joyous laugh sounded over the waters, 
and we returned home to a lobster-salad, 
such as is only to be had in its real excel- 
lence on the very spot where the fish is 
daily put fresh into the pot; and the 
dangers of this most enjoyable but poi- 
sonous food at night being corrected with 
a first-rate glass of hot cognac and water, 
we bid good night with much regret to 
our kind friend and naval companion, and 
a hearty farewell, it being our intention 
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to visit other scenes of a totally diflferent 
character on the morrow, free at the mo- 
ment to go whither we listed, and having 
promised to dine the following day at 
Dulverton, with an object in view that was 
near our hearts, viz. that of obtaining 
some information in reference to the 
North Devon and Somerset stag-hounds, 
as also to visit the north of Devon, of 
which we had heard so much in reference 
to its splendid scenery. 
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CHAPTER X. 

We left this pleasant and secluded village 
with a sadder heart, and at a slower pace, 
than that we had entered it, our trusty 
hackney, who had doubtless passed his 
brief relaxation from over-work more 
peacefully, and had enjoyed more substan- 
tial diet than had fallen to his lot for 
many a day previous, evinced no desire for 
another escapade over the rolling stones 
of a Devonshire byway, and as we bid 
adieu to the scene of our first attempt at 
sea-fishing we determined to vary our 
route, passing by the way of Exmouth to 
the city of Exeter, instead of over the 
Black Mount, as it is termed, where a few 
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days previously we had looked on such ex- 
tensive landscapes ; the road we had thus 
selected, however, offered almost equal 
charms to the traveller. As we jogged 
along the flowery lanes, glimpses of the 
ever-changeful ocean here and there varied 
the prospect, and having passed the little 
town of Exmouth and witnessed the 
charming scene from its Beacon-terrace, 
made far more so from the brightness oi 
the day, we hastened onwards through 
the valley of the Exe, luxuriant in rich 
pasture-land, with many a fruit-laden 
orchard, till once more we found ourselves 
before the door of an hotel in the ancient 
city of the West, where, having changed 
our tired hackney for a somewhat more 
serviceable, though we scarcely presume 
to assert more active, Rozinante, consider- 
ing the proof we had had of its fleetness, 
we started on our road to Tiverton, and 
one more agreeable, or more pleasing to 
him who, riding alone, seeks solely as his 
companion the beauties of nature, man 
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need scarce desire to select. Trees of 
the finest, fields of the freshest, streams of 
the clearest, with many a snug retreat 
for the independent, or woodbine-covered 
cottage of the poor, attract the eye and 
please the imagination by the wayside ; till 
Tiverton is reached, and here we are dis- 
mounting before the door of the Dragon, 
such at least our memory tells us was the 
hostelry where we sought refreshment for 
ourselves and for our gallant steed. As, 
however, it was our desire to reach Dul- 
verton ere the close of evening cast its 
dark shadows over the wooded glen in 
which he had been told the little town 
lay snugly nestling, we will merely at the 
moment observe that if the good inhabi- 
tants of Tiverton have had the wisdom to 
select our talented foreign minister for 
their representative in the Commons 
House of Parliament, his lordship in 
choice of a locale to represent has selected 
one to all appearance of the most sunny 
and cheerful little market-towns among 
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the many which England can boast of. 
We were also informed that the neigh- 
bourhood was a most sporting one ; indeed 
it supports a subscription pack of fox- 
hounds, which during the last four seasons 
have shown first-rate sport ; and on our 
return to this agreeable little town we 
were promised a full , account of their 
exploits and details, which we shall here- 
after give for the benefit of those inter- 
ested in such matters. 

The last rays of a summer-day's sun 
were sinking behind thewestern wood-clad 
hills, as we rode down a declivity towards 
the secluded village of Dulverton ; on our 
left a high and steep declivity, covered 
with hazel coppice, sheltered the road-way, 
while on our right, within half a stone's 
throw, a glittering trout-stream rushes 
onward, rippling and clear, over many a 
moss-covered rock and pebble ; the whole 
scene, as we entered the little market- 
town, reminded us forcibly of many a 
similar retreat in Switzerland, though we 
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doubt much if the Pays de Vaud could 
produce anything half so luxuriant in 
herbage and meadow-land, or anything to 
compare with its cleanly and independent 
appearance of peaceful comfort, however 
it might excel it in romance and grandeur 
of outline : at all events, we own that 
such scenery, together with the harmo- 
nious thoughts it engenders, in our hum- 
ble opinion tends to calm and satisfy the 
mind far more than scenes which, on the 
one hand, while they may astonish, on the 
other, serve only to depress : whereas the 
entry to a beauteous English village, par- 
ticularly at eventime ; the cleanliness and 
comfort of the flowering myrtle-covered 
cottages, so general at all places in the 
south of Devon ; the apparent absence of 
want or even poverty ; the merry gambols 
of the children ; the total absence of all 
fear of intrusion ; the lights which here 
and there appear in each cottage window 
as the night closes, while the doors still 
remain open to admit the air of summer. 
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all these, trifles as they are, are neverthe- 
less charms known solely in merry Eng- 
land, and as we rode slowly on, with the 
rein on onr hackney's neck, in search of 
our friend's abode, our thoughts wandered 
far from the peaceful spot we were then 
visiting, and resting on the land which a 
voice, now silent, pronounced — 

" The Gem of the Ocean," 

and thence wandering over the narrow 
channel to France, while we thought of 
the bloodshed and abominations com- 
mitted under the sacrilegious banner of 
glory and liberty, we felt our hearts yearn 
in thankfulness to God that we were in 
the true land of freedom and peace. 

But while these thoughts were passing 
through our imagination, we had arrived 
at our nighfs resting-place. A civil 
groom soon led off our faithful steed to a 
most commodious stall, while we were 
ushered into a most agreeable bachelor's 
drawing-room to await the arrival of our 
friend, who, though absent at the mo- 
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ment of our arrival, nevertheless soon 
made his appearance, and after having 
performed some refreshing ablutions and 
dressed for dinner, we were about to rejoin 
him, when he appeared at our sleeping- 
apartment to apologize for the absence of 
a sporting friend he had been desirous we 
should meet at his hospitable dinner-table 
as an addition to the party 

" Nevertheless," said he, " I have 
been so far fortunate as to secure the 
pleasure of my friend W.'s presence, and 
you will not only find him a most amiable 
and courteous gentleman, but no man in 
the county is better informed as to all 
connected with the North Devon stag- 
hounds, with reference to which you are 
so anxious to gain information, or who 
will more readily or cheerfully give it 
to you." 

This was indeed pleasing intelligence, 
and we descended together to greet his 
guest, who, as the sequel will show, was 
in all respects the man we had been led 
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to believe. We cannot, however, pass 
over this enjoyable little reunion of the 
round table, without telling those who 
like to hear of such pleasant little meet- 
ings how we three merry sportsmen did 
our gastronomic duties, and how we were 
entertained; for all was so simple and 
yet so elegant and excellent, that the 
greatest epicure that Oude had ever made 
happy, or Soyer endeavoured to solace, 
would have found nothing to complain of. 
The weather being unusually warm 
for an English summer, in fact. Eastern 
to that we have lately experienced, the 
French windows of the small, but elegant, 
dining-room were thrown open to the 
lawn, which displayed, as most Devonian 
gardens do, its flowery and many-coloured 
luxuriance, while on each side and over 
the windows the walls were covered with 
fragrant myrtle, which scented the whole 
apartment with its perfume. In this room 
stood a round table, prepared for dinner, 
on the centre of which appeared a small 
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antique silver vase, filled with white and 
red moss roses, as also some of the finest 
geraniums we ever beheld. On our express- 
ing our admiration at the sight of these 
beautiful and welcome flowers, our host 
observed that although a keen sportsman 
he was equally a lover of nature's beau- 
ties, and even in winter, as summer, was 
rarely without these cheerful and elegant 
companions in his room. 

But to the repast : trout boiled and 
broiled, fresh from the neighbouring 
stream, the Exe, that morning, with some 
thinly-sliced cucumber, and a most excel- 
lent crisp salad, were first placed on 
the board and done ample justice to. 
These delicacies were followed by a most 
high-flavoured small haunch of Dartmoor 
mutton, accompanied by some admirably 
stewed onions, with currant jelly for 
those who desired such an addition, as 
also a little silver dish of hashed venison, 
killed in the forest ; added to the above 
an omelet, that could not be surpassed as 
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to flavour and the absence of all tough- 
ness, and a ripe apricot tart. The above 
was all the dinner, and that quite suffi- 
cient for double the number, yet less could 
scarcely have been placed on the table; 
but so served and so cooked as at once 
proved the cook, as his master, to be a 
man of mind and taste. We need scarcely 
add that the wines did justice to the 
meat, and some bottled cider, which in 
our estimation fully compensated for the 
absence of champagne, which un-iced is 
undrinkable, and even when iced we can 
always dispense with. Dinner over, we 
pulled our chairs and the round table to 
the open window to enjoy the fresh night- 
air and some claret of the comet year, 
and after much agreeable conversation 
connected with the locality, we at length 
fairly settled on the subject of the North 
Devon stag-hounds, an account of which, 
in detail, may interest our readers. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The hart is the noblest wild animal 
extant in Great Britain, and hence the 
store set by it in relation to our rural 
sports. Deer-stalking is the privilege of 
princes, and stag-hunting is the aristo- 
cracy of the chace. Surely we need not 
stop to investigate when hunting the hart 
was made an item of royal pomp and cir- 
cumstance, or when flying the hawk be- 
came obsolete as a custom of courtly re- 
creation. Perhaps their present position 
is known to be centred still in the hearts 
of Englishmen, and therefore a policy of 
the times — or many would scarce put up 
with the payment of an Hereditary Grand 
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Falconer, if indeed lie be paid. There 
are in England one hundred and seventy- 
three packs of hounds, public as regards 
the days of hunting, and open to the enjoy- 
ment of all classes. In Devon alone there 
are seven and twenty, and rather would 
we see them increased to fifty, than re- 
duced by one. 

But in regard to "wild" deer hunting — 
" This noble sport,'' said our intelligent 
friend, " has been followed in the west of 
England since the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, whose ranger of the forest of 
Exmoor, Hugh Pollard, Esq., kept a pack 
of stag-hounds at Limmouthwater. Sub- 
sequently these hounds were supported at 
the sole expense of Lord Oxford, on 
whose resignation they were continued by 
several others at the charge of the Crown, 
until the year 1760, when Sir Thomas 
Ackland, who held Exmoor in lease from 
the Crown, supported the pack and hunted 
the country regularly until 1775, when 
he relinquished the mastership to Major 
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Moss, who continued to hunt them till 
the year 1786, killing during that period 
eighty-six deer. The father of the pre- 
sent Sir Thomas D. Ackland then be-, 
came their owner, supporting the hunt 
with great spirit and liberality till his 
death, which took place, much to the re- 
gret of the whole country, in the year 
1793. During this gentleman's master- 
ship one hundred and fifty deer fell to 
his gallant pack, which then became the 
property of Colonel Russell, who con- 
tinued the glorious sport to the year 
1801 ; one hundred and twenty-three deer 
having been pulled down. In the follow- 
ing year the noble proprietor of Castle 
Hill and father of the present Earl of 
Fortescue, took the field for one season ; 
and he was succeeded by Mr. Worth of 
Worth, near Tiverton, who merely, how- 
ever, undertook their management, being 
supported by a handsome subscription. 
Lord Lisle, Mr. Chichester, Mr. Russell, 
Mr. Worth, Mr. Incledon, Sir John Dary, 
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Mr. Palk, the Honourable Newton Fel- 
lows, Sir William Lemon, and several 
other sportsmen, each giving annually 
fifty pounds. Mr. Worth continued their 
mastership till the year 1810, killing one 
hundred and one deer, when he relin- 
quished them to Lord Graves of Bishop's 
Court, near Exeter, who having continued 
them for four or five years, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county, the Earl of 
Fortescue, again hunted the country at 
his own expense regularly up to the close 
of the year 1818, when the pack once 
more became a subscription pack under 
the management of S. T. Lucas, Esq. 
of Baron's Down, near Dulverton, who 
continued them till 1824, when, from 
some misunderstanding between himself 
and the subscribers, he was induced to 
resign them, when, lamentable to be said, 
as fine a pack of hounds as ever crossed 
a country were sold, and left England for 
Germany. 

"On the following season, however, 
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much to the satisfaction of the county, 
another pack was provided, and sup- 
ported by Sir Arthur Chichester of 
Goulston, near Barnstaple, at his own 
expense; this gentleman hunted the coun- 
try for two years, giving much satisfac- 
tion. From 1835 to 1837 the country 
was not hunted, but the spirit of the 
chase remained too firmly centered in the 
hearts of North Devonian sportsmen, to 
allow of so noble a sport as that of hunt- 
ing the wild deer on their native hills to 
be altogether resigned; and a spirited 
gentleman, Mr. CoUyns of Dulverton, 
once more collected a few couple of 
hounds, which were placed under the 
management of a committee, consisting 
of the following gentlemen : The Honour- 
able E. Herbert, Mr. Stowell, and Mr. 
Hinds, the pack henceforth being termed 
the Devon and Somerset stag-hounds. In 
the year 1841 they were relinquished to 
the Honourable Newton Fellows, who 
now continues to hunt the country and to 
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him all sportsmen in the west are truly 
indebted, for had he not come liberally 
forward, one of the noblest of English 
sports, in a country where the wild 
deer ranges, and where nature has pro- 
vided extensive and magnificent moors, 
would probably have ceased to exist, 
inasmuch as the subscriptions became far 
within the necessary amount required to 
support the establishment, as originally 
proposed. 

" Mr. Fellows takes the field with 
twenty-five couple of hounds, their aver- 
age height being about twenty-six inches. 
He has two active whips, who understand 
their duty and do it in good and sports- 
man-like style. With regard to their 
principal and best meets, which we shall 
here insert for the information of sports- 
men who may desire to visit this inter- 
esting establishment, they are as fol- 
lows : Brendon Barton, near Lynmouth ; 
Horner, Cloudsham, and Whetstone, near 
Porlock; Hawksridge MoUard, Yard 
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Down, Harford; and Dulverton Wood, 
Crowcombe, Cachercombe, Park-end Gate, 
and Cotherston, for the Somerset coun- 
try." 

Stag-bunting in North Devon com- 
mences on the same day with another 
splendid sport, viz. that of grouse-shoot- 
ing, on the 12th of August, and terminates 
about the 8th of October ; about the 18th 
of the same month the autumn hind- 
hunting begins, and continues with open 
weather. A sharp frost at once puts an 
end to this sport, as from the constant 
habit of a deer to soil in water when they 
will beat up and down a stream for a 
considerable distance, in some cases for a 
mile or two, the hounds would soon all 
be useless from rheumatism and lameness. 
These hounds again take the fi^ld about 
the 5th of April for the spring hind- 
hunting, and continue the sport up to the 
1 0th of May. From three to four brace 
of stags, and the same number of hinds, 
are killed annually by the pack. The 
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weight of the stags averages from forty- 
five to fifty pounds a quarter, that of the 
hinds about thirty. 

With regard to stag-hunting, it differs 
from all other sports in this particular, 
inasmuch as with foxhounds and harriers 
you draw for your game — whereas with 
stag-hounds, in order to prevent unwar- 
rantable deer being killed, the practice 
followed is that of turning two or three 
couple of old steady hounds, called tufters, 
into the wood where the harbourers have 
been employed to slot the deer, as they 
are aware from his slot whether he is a 
warrantable Deer or not — and report, 
accordingly. Should these cause a stag to 
break covert which is not warrantable — 
then in such case they are immediately 
stopped and turned into covert again till a 
warrantable stag breaks, when the pack 
are laid on the scent as soon as this can be 
effected, which frequently is not the case 
till a lapse of half an hour, owing to the 
great extent of the woods; indeed, 

M 
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several hours are sometimes lost before 
an old stag can be forced from covert ; if 
found early, he will continue to beat the 
woodlands, and turn out before him all 
the Deer he can find, while they are fre- 
quently known to have lain down on the 
bed of a hind, or young male Deer, that 
has been disturbed. 

Having thus offered some hints in 
reference to this noble sport, we trust the 
selection of a few runs will give some 
faint idea of its joys; and it must be 
clearly borne in mind by those who may 
follow us in these runs, that the animal 
hunted is not turned from a cart, like a 
race-horse formerly arriving at Epsom 
for the Derby — in high condition — with 
every nerve and muscle in full force from 
training and hard food, as are the Deer 
hunted by the royal hounds, but animals 
found in, and roused from, their native 
woods, running in their natural state — 
and often affording their stanch pur- 
suers a gallop of thirty or forty miles 
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over some of the finest country in the 
world. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that the memoranda of the runs, which we 
are induced to give as a probable source 
of amusement, if not to sportsmen in 
general, at least to those of the counties 
with which the hounds are immediately 
connected, have been selected from the 
journals of the hunt, with a sight of 
which we have been favoured, through the 
medium of a kind friend. These hounds 
are now kept by Sir A. Chichester, of 
Youlston, near Barnstaple. 

Oct. 3rd, 1781. — Found a stag in Mil- 
lar's Wood, in the parish of Goodleigh. 
Stopped the tufters and laid on the pack 
in the road above Chilfham Bridge ; from 
this point he made for Birchwood, and 
thence on to Bratton Down, then over 
Exmoor by Wallaford, Castlehead, Barle- 
water Blackpits to Lucat Moor ; thence 
by Poolbridge for Horner, and down to 
Eastwater Pool, where the hounds ran 
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into him and he was killed, after a glo- 
rious chase of two hours and a half. A 
respectable farmer, named Ellis, informed 
the field previous to the stag being taken, 
that he had been in his meadows the pre- 
vious night, inasmuch as he had driven 
him from a field with' his sheepdog, 
and that he knew him well from a white 
spot on his haunch, and therefore could 
not be mistaken. 

This intelligence proved to be correct, 
as on the death of the stag, true enough 
the white spot on the haunch was dis- 
covered. We have named this fact 
merely to show the immense distance 
of ground these animals will travel over 
when disturbed ; as from the spot named 
by Mr. Ellis, to that of Millar's Wood, 
where he was found, could not have been 
less than thirty miles. 

On the 22nd of August, 1790, the 
hounds met at Dulverton, when a brace 
of stags were found in Haddon, and much 
difficulty occurred in separating them. 
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This, however, at length being accom- 
plished, the pack was laid on at Storridge 
Rock, from whence he ran to King's 
Brompton, and thence to Exton, up the 
Waters to Winford Village, where he 
broke to the right, as if making for 
Cloutsham; but turning to the left on 
the hill, flew for Stone Farm, gained the 
village of Exford, and lay fast in a small 
covert about half a mile above it. Here 
the gallant pack having fresh found him, 
ran him in view to Clover Bocks on Ex- 
moor, and thence turning to the left for 
Corr Castle, he beat down the river Bar- 
die to Wittly Poole, broke ovfsr Ham, 
and crossed Winsford Hill scarcely out 
of view, when having gained the river 
Exe, he beat down the waters to Chidley 
Bridge, where he was run into and killed, 
having afforded a glorious day's sport. 

On the 25th of August, 1812, the 
pack met at Hawkridge, and tufted 
North Barton and the woods adjacent 
to Bradley. The tufters found several 
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hinds, and were with difficulty prevented 
from hunting them; many hours were 
thus lost, and it was near two o'clock 
when orders were given to throw the 
pack into South Barton Wood, when a 
good stag broke almost immediately from 
the head of the wood for North Barton, 
then turned to the left for Witney 
Poole Common, reached the Barle river, 
under Brightworthy, and went up to 
Sherdown Hutch, and beat the river for 
a mile ; then broke over Wimstitchin, 
and passing by Honeymead Pool, crossed 
for the river Exe, about two miles be- 
low Pragganny, and then made direct 
for Badgworthycombe, where a slight 
check occurred, but the pack soon led 
off the water, and went over Ore Com- 
mon to Wear-water, Blackburrow, and 
Lucate Moor; then over the enclosures 
to Lee Corner, and into Horner Wood, 
where he was fresh found and run in 
view to AUesford, and there killed in 
the courtyard of AUesford House, having 
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crossed more than twenty-five miles of 
country in less than three hours. 

On the 18th of August, 1815, the 
North Devon Staghounds met at Heasly 
Mill;* found in Spanwood, when the 
tufters were stopped, and the pack laid 
on in the Spern enclosures, on the west 
side of the covert — crossed by Gard Vil- 
lage into Beara, then to Broadwood, and 
up under Whitefield to Radworthy and 
Rokely, crossed Tullaford, and thence 
ran for Wallaford Wood, and up the 
vale to Kipscombe Wood, then crossed 
the ChuUercombe river to Bratten Down, 
and by Lemortley post to Burton Lane; 
here the hounds got view, and raced 
him down through Gutter Parks to 
Birchwood, whence he broke by Stoke- 
wood for Chilfham Bridge, and up the 
Bratton River to Roach's Ham, and 
Chumhill Meadows ; then over Chilfham 
to Birchwood Barton, and down the 
Bratton Road to Chilfham Bridge, fol- 
lowing the water to Coxleigh Meadows. 
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At this point the pack viewed him to 
Mr. Incledon's new bridge, from which 
he broke into Ranleigh Wood, crossing 
again Curder Coxleigh for Pigslake 
Wood, where he again came up the 
water to Mr. Incledon's garden; being 
eventually taken and killed in the Wear 
Pool, under Testorn House, after a run 
of two hours and twenty minutes. Seven- 
teen and a half couple of hounds were in 
at the death. 

We may here remark on the impos- 
sibility of accounting for scent, for on 
this day it was very good, although it 
rained heavily during the whole chase. 

October 3rd, met at Cutcombe, drew 
the Oaktown and Cutcombe coverts blank 
— ^took the pack to Clout sham, and found 
at the top of Hallowcombe ; he went over 
Dunbery for Exford Common, and the 
hounds were laid on at Langcombe Head 
about two o'clock. The stag at first 
made his point as if for Badgworthy, 
but turning to the left over the moors 
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to Exe Cleave, crossed the river for 
Honeymead, above Orchardcoinbe, and 
reached the Bardie River at Cowcastle, 
went up over Shardown, and crossed 
the Shardown Water to Tildon Bridge, 
and thence through the Dawlick enclo- 
sures into Longwood, and through Mines- 
wood to Hasely Mill, then over South 
Badgnorthy Down, and through the wood 
to the River Mole ; thencie up to North 
Molton Church, right through the church- 
yard, crossing the Hasely Mill Road to 
Venn Bottom, where the hounds faulted. 
They soon, however, hit him oflF again 
along the road and through the Wadrid 
and Rabscot Grounds, ran him to Bradly 
Bridge and down the river to the park, 
and up to the North Gate through Lower 
Beer to the Quarry ; from thence to the 
left, through Waistedd, and the Dark Lane 
Wood, across the lawn and up the Broad- 
walk by the arch to the Out-Barton, then 
leaving Hudsall on the left for Waterlake 
brook. Here he was half an hour ahead 
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of the hounds, and the scent growing cold, 
much fear was entertained as regards 
killing him. At that period, however, 
he got blanched by some one forward, 
when he was seen approaching, the 
hounds were quickly lifted to the spot, 
and ran him a racing pace for the river 
Mole, and down to Satursleigh Marsh, 
where the hounds ran into him and killed 
him at half-past six o'clock. 

This proved the longest chase on re- 
cord in the North of Devon ; the stag 
being only a four-year old; nine couple 
of hounds only were in at the death, and 
seven sportsmen out of a ield of one 
hundred. 

September 20th, 1828.— Met at Brat- 
ton, found in Smithy Park Wood a brace 
of good stags, which soon parted company, 
the one going into Bratton Wood; the 
pack was laid on in the first meadow below 
Bratton Bridge ; he lay fast in the wood, 
and the pack came upon him immediately 
and viewed him over the open to the back 
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of Bratton Church, where he crossed the 
Barnstaple road and ran through the gar- 
den of the parsonage, then broke over the 
enclosures and crossed Bratton Down for 
Barry Hill, taking water at Lanworthy 
Bridge, beat up the river under Wallaford 
House, and then gallantly faced Exmoor 
with eighteen couple of hounds at his 
haunches, going over Shoulsbury Castle 
to Malls Chamber, then down the water 
to GuUport; thence, breaking again, he 
crossed Mr. Knight's farm to Comham 
House, where he was headed by some farm 
people ; he then crossed the new road lead- 
ing to Linmouth, and took a north-west 
direction, as if for Linton or Paracombe, 
but on gaining the Exe, a little below 
Exe Head, he beat down to Prayvany, 
where leaving the river he crossed the 
Blackpits in a direct line for Badgnorthy, 
but the hounds on going over the wet 
ground caught a view of him, and not 
allowing him to gain the summit of the 
hill, he backed it by Longhuron, above 
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Orchard Combe, for the Exe, and went 
down the stream in view to Exford Mill, 
beating up and down the stream for more 
than an hour before he could be taken, 
but was at length killed at Briscombe 
Green, a mile above the village of Exford 
on the Exe : time two hours and a half; 
the pace over Exmoor tremendous. 

April 26th, 1845.— The hounds met 
at Dulyerton, when some of the field on 
coming to the meet reported a brace of 
hinds with a young stag in Jlxcleave, on 
which information Mr. Fellows took the 
pack to Barladger and drew Excleave, 
when a deer directly broke over Heath- 
ridge and Court Down, thence through 
Loosehall Wood and Ballneck for March- 
wcod, came to water under Dray don, and 
went up to Hawkridge, crossed the bridge 
from the north to the south side, and 
broke over Ansty Common, as if for the 
Mallard coverts, but disdaining such 
shelter, skirted them and returned over 
the hill to Twitching, and thence over 
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the enclosures for Twitching Common and 
on for Longwood, from which he broke by 
North Radworthy on to Yard Down, cleared 
the forest wall and went over Emmett's 
Hill, crossed the Shardown Water, as if 
making for Sandyway, but turned trO the 
River Bardie, and catne to -water just 
below Cow Castle. Here a very consider- 
able check took place, and the hounds 
were cast down the stream for a mile, but 
on backing it and trying up, not a hound 
would acknowledge the scent ; the Deer 
keeping the middle of the river until near 
Simonsbath, just below which he had left 
the stream on the right bank and lain 
down under a wall. He was here fresh 
found and soon run into ; he proved to be 
a three-year old, and from the gallant 
style of his running it was hoped that he 
might live to show another day of such 
first-rate sport, and was consequently 
sent to Mr. Godwin's, at Simonsbath 
farm, but notwithstanding every care 
being taken of him, so severe was the 
nm, that he only survived four days. 
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This, unquestionably one of the best 
runs of the season 1845, took place 
during as heavy a rain and as high a 
wind as was ever remembered by the 
oldest man in the field ; it lasted three 
hours and ten minutes, and eleven only, 
out of a large field, were up at the finish, 
and many a gallant steed failed to reach 
his own stable for a week afterwards. 

It will be observed that we have con- 
fined ourselves to the details of a few 
selected runs, solely in reference to stags ; 
the hinds, nevertheless, in due season, 
afford not only equal, but, occasionally, 
even superior sport. 

Were it necessary, we could fill a 
volume with sporting facts connected with 
this gallant pack, but too much of a good 
thing, however palatable, palls on the 
senses, and we have not only already 
finished two bottles of first-rate claret — 
that is the party have — ^but our hospitable 
friend having produced some aged cognac, 
we were persuaded to mix a table-spoon- 
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fill with hot water, merely to prevent any 
ill effects fi-om the coolness of the wine. 
We may also observe that he who has so 
kindly entertained us with such unex- 
pected intelligence, in regard to the gal- 
lant stag-hounds, has finished his second 
tumbler — ^he well deserved it. Moreover 
the clock of Dulverton Church has 
sounded midnight, the villagers doubtless 
ere this are already thinking once more 
of their matutinal occupations, in fact, it 
is good time for all sober people to be in 
bed, so good night to one and all — friend 
and foe — a hearty good night 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

The cheerful matin song of the lark 
awoke us not on the following morning, 
but a steady, undeniable, drenching rain, 
splashing against the windows, convinced 
us that the night which had closed in 
with the heavens glittering with myriads 
of bright stars had changed into a regular 
damper of person and spirits. No bright 
sun, as we had fondly hoped, welcomed 
our first rising in Dulverton, and as we 
threw open the window in the expectation 
of finding some redeeming spot of blue 
sky on which to rest our expectations of 
a clearing, all seemed dark and dreary as 
well could be ; even the sparrow on the 
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house-top sat miserable and dripping, 
evidently too miserable even to chirp, 
while a splitaty raven, floating his way 
through tHfe ihurky sky towards the Pic- 
ton Woods, added more and moire to the 
dulness of the scene. In fact we had 
no solace save that of a fine-toned cock, 
who, crowing away with all the power of 
his lungs, brought to our mind the old 
adage that when cocks crow the weather 
is about to change ; therefore, as it could 
not well change for the worse, we reason- 
ably flattered ourselves that it must 
do so for the better. Moreover we 
found ourselves in most desirable quar- 
ters, and although we had determined on 
bidding farewell to Dulvertori immediately 
after the morning's meal, we felt, and not 
without reason^ that we might do worse 
than remain to eat the remainder of the' 
haunch of mutton hashed, and finish ano- 
ther bottle of first-rate claret in the 
society of so amiable a sportsman. To 
breakfast therefore we descended, with an 
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excellent appetite, and a mind considerably 
relieved from all anxiety as to the state 
of the weather by the just conclusions to 
which we had mentally arrived. This 
agreeable repast, which was served with 
all the refinement and hospitality of the 
dinner of the day previous, and at which 
we became acquainted with some delicious 
clotted or Devonshire scalded cream, 
which had not been introduced during 
our visit to the coast, being lingered over, 
our host proposed a cigar and then a visit 
to the stable, which, as he justly observed, 
was humble as his means, but quite equal 
to his desires ; and well it might be to 
any man who enjoyed, as he did, sport in 
the true acceptation of the term, and, 
moreover, rode admirably to hounds four 
or five days in a fortnight. 

The stable was nothing more or less 
than a well-arranged, airy, convenient, 
four-stalled building, three of which were 
occupied by weight-carriers, the one a 
black of remarkable power and symmetry. 
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which his owner informed us, though occa- 
sionally unsound, was a most admirable 
and steady fencer, whereas two white- 
legged, thorough-bred chestnuts, of form 
and muscle, filled two other stalls, a colour, 
particularly as regards their legs, to which 
on what grounds we have never rightly 
been informed, many greatly object. 
The fourth stall was occupied by one of 
the neatest and most brilliant-eyed little 
rough-haired terriers we ever beheld; 
this merry little fellow, with whom we 
immediately made friends, and for whose 
liberty we interceded, was thus under- 
going imprisonment simply from the state 
of the weather, as his love for fun and 
frolic often carried him from a muddy 
duck-pond hard by on to the luxurious 
sofa of his fond master's drawing-room, 
more, doubtless, to the annoyance of the 
housekeeper or housemaid than to his 
owner. In fact, the stud to all appear- 
ance were as handsome and fit to carry 
a man who walked twelve stone as was 
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his terrier of the true breed, his claret of 
the right strength and flavour, his kind- 
ness and hospitality courteous and liberal, 
and his house well ordered. Indeed, for one 
who loves to dwell for two-thirds of the 
year amid the woodlands, his Ipt was cast 
in a vale of happiness in which many 
might desire to sojourn. But we had 
already made some inroads into the second 
cigar, played with Beauty, felt the legs of 
all the nags, white and black, as also re- 
marked that the hack we had ridden from 
Exeter the day previous, aiid intended 
riding that day to Porlock should the 
weather be inclined to smile on our lonely 
way, was looking fresh and hearty from 
the evident kindly stable treatment he 
had received. ■ L. 

The rain, however, still felF steadily, 
and instead of taking a pleasant walk 
over the little town and its immediate 
beautiful environs, we were compelled to 
content ourselves with a wet stroll, and- 
then wile the morning away till luncheon 
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—a meal invented simply for time-killers, 
enabled us to linger over another half-hour. 
When, at length, however, the clouds ap- 
pearing to break and brighten, we deter- 
mined to resist the temptations so kindly 
pressed on us to remain another night 
under so pleasant a roof. There are 
many, and not without some degree of 
reason, who boldly assert that a solitary 
country-life is alone fitted for a true 
Christian or a philosopher ; adding, that 
to any one man it loses its charms if he 
cannot enjoy it with friends and fellow- 
men, so far we admit the fact, that to see a 
fine prospect, a glorious woodland, a bril- 
liant river, or a glittering trout-stream, 
in fact to enjoy the beauties of nature 
without the presence of some individual 
to whom you can utter your expressions 
of delight, and whom you feel will concur 
in them, greatly weakens the enjoyment 
if it does not sadden the mind ; but that 
individual must be the chosen friend of 
your heart j or the woman on whom you 
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dote; if the former, your pleasures are 
greatly increased ; if the latter, your hap- 
piness has no limit; but solitary man 
can never be who delights to commune 
with nature, though miserable may be 
his loneliness in want of society, should he 
find himself surrounded by the busy hum 
of the multitude in great cities. On this 
occasion we had neither the joy of female 
society, or the pleasant one of friendship 
by the wayside, yet we rode, but not 
alone; for nature in all her loveliness 
befriended us on all sides as we trotted 
steadily on our way. Moreover, the 
heavy dulness of the morning was fast 
departing, and ere we had gone a league 
on our journey, the glorious sun of summer 
burst forth in cheerful and gladdening 
brightness, causing all to look so luxu- 
riant, so green, so fresh, that who would 
not feel thankful, however sad his heart, 
who thus contemplates such pictures, 
which man can never paint, but God has 
given in reality ! We never can look on 
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such without almost hating the eternal 
croaking one hears on all sides about the 
fleeting pleasures of this world. Be assured, 
that God has made it a second paradise, and 
man alone who strives to think it otherwise; 
and there can be no question he who thus 
made it, never intended otherwise but that 
his creatures should enjoy all its rural 
charms, all its sports, by flood and field, ra- 
tionally and honestly, and yet be as merry- 
hearted and as good Christians as those 
who look on a hunting -field as a field of 
sin, or the shooting of woodcocks, mur- 
der ; which, by the bye, they never object 
to eat. Indeed, we never rise from the 
refreshing slumbers of night, and look 
on the early morning of summer, than 
we most fully concur in the sentiment 
which we have somewhere met with, that 
— " To meet the sun upon the upland 
lawn" — to watch his majestic rising from 
the gilded east — to contemplate the rosy- 
fingered morning, opening the day upon 
man — to view the prismatic colours re- 
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fleeted in the drops of dew — to brash 
that dew with early foot from the shrubs 
and flowers in our healthful path — ^to be- 
hold the glories of the setting sun, or 
the silvery moonbeams playing on the 
quiescent lake — to admire the expanded 
rosebud, and to watch the progress of 
nature in its spring, are among, the 
loveliest and sublimest enjoyments, and 
are unknown in the busy haunts of 
towns and populous cities. . The country 
retirement, health, order, sobriety and 
morality can alone furnish them. 

But we must bid adieu to moralising, 
otherwise we shall never reach the spot 
whither we are bound, and from thence 
to Lynmouth, one of the most lovely of 
all North Devon's charming retreats.i As 
we travel onwards, however, and aKjie, 
we must here observe that our object was 
twofold in the selection of our route ; the 
one for the mere enjoyment of witnessing 
the northern coast of Devon, of which we 
had heard so much in admiration of the 
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wild magnificence of its scenery — ^the 
other, that we might personally acquaint 
ourselves with two spots, said to be the 
most desirable as a temporary residence 
for him who is anxious to enjoy a month's 
recreation in the chase of the Deer on his 
native hills. 

With regard to the sport termed stag- 
hunting, as the sport is generally under- 
stood; that is, the hunting of an animal 
highly fed, and almost trained to run 
before hounds, turned out of a cart in 
the presence of a staring multitude ; 
with all humility, we pronounce it to 
stand below all other sports in which the 
noble animals dog and horse are con- 
cerned. True, it requires a first-rate 
horse, and a good rider, to follow the 
royal hounds, inasmuch as a stag can run 
fast, and the necessity of surmounting 
large fences is in no country more re- 
quisite than in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis. But let a man gallop over the 
same ground with a red herring, and we 

N 
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question whether the same excitement or 
sport, as it is termed, may not be at- 
tained. Yet, belieye ns, stag-hnnting in 
North Devon is a real exciting, enjoy- 
able sport ; there is no deer-cart or city 
exquisite to be seen at the meet — ^if so^ 
he might find more difficulty in extri- 
cating himself from a bog on the wilds 
of Exmoor than he would from the 
Biyer Thames near Maidenhead. 

And were so dire a lot to befal him, 
as did it once to ourselves, when gallop- 
ing with a loose rein over the moor, fan- 
cying it necessary that nine stone on a 
thorough-bred must go best pace, when 
plump we came into as diabolical a quag- 
mire as we ever desire to be half-smo- 
thered in, for once in our lives — ^his 
bones would probably have bleached there 
— ^luckily, we had kind friends at hand, and 
with much difficulty the horse, as well as 
ourselves, was extricated, more dead than 
aUve, to hunt another deer. 

The same good fortune might not, 
however, chance to a stranger, particu- 
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larly T^ere he riding in the rear instead 
of the van, as was our good fortune on 
that ever to be remembered day ; and 
then, were he even to extricate himself 
without help fSrom the quagmire, heaven 
knows where he would find 'shelter or a 
guide, or a sign-post, on those wild but 
beautiful moors. There are no railway- 
stations, like that of Slough, where he 
may book himself for London in a whiz ; 
or hot-baths, in which to refresh his ex- 
hausted frame when arrived there; though 
truly he may take a dip in the wide 
ocean, which is seen from most points of 
Exmoor, and the stag-hunting season is 
by no means unsuitable for so agreeable 
a pastime. 

But while speaking of Exmoor, an ab- 
surd fact comes to our recollection, which, 
as it occurred to ourselves, we will name 
it here ; ridiculous as it may appear, it 
will nevertheless sufficiently prove how 
very easily a traveller may lose his way 
on these, or any other extensive moors. 

N 2 
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We had been travelling one fine autumnal 
day, from a village which shall be name- 
less, to the country seat of a friend who 
lived in North Devon. Having started 
somewhat late in the day, and being a 
stranger to the part we were anxious to 
visit, and totally so as regards the road 
we were about to travel, a portion of 
which led across Exmoor ; having eyes of 
our own, however, and the power of 
speech, with the assistance of a very 
brilliant pair, as also a very pretty mouth 
belonging to our companion, who, on that 
occasion, was a fair lady, we felt little 
fear of losing our way at least, whatever 
the danger to our heart. 

Our vehicle was a small four-wheeled 
phaeton, drawn by a powerful horse, and 
cheerfully we started — the distance from 
point to point, about two and twenty miles, 
with five hours to do it in. On we went, 
merry and happy, through shady lanes, 
villages, and high-roads, asking and re- 
ijeiving intelligence as to our route, tiU, 
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at length, we found ourselves on Exmoor. 
The air was exhilarating, the distant sea 
interesting, and our fair companion enter- 
taining, so onwards we drove ; it all at 
once occurred to us, however, that we must 
at least have travelled twenty miles or 
more, as the horse appeared by no means 
fresh, and the October evening began to 
close in ; watch, we neither of us had, 
even could we have seen one, and yet it 
seemed strange the house to which we 
were going, as we had been informed, was 
situate on the side of a wooded val- 
ley. True, that there are many such on 
the borders of Exmoor, but to us there 
appeared nothing of the kind ; at least, as 
far as the eye could reach, there was no- 
object to intercept the sight, and the hori- 
zon but a vast unmistakable moor. Al- 
ternative we had none, but that of proceed- 
ing, till at length, oh ! joy inexpres- 
sible — a sort of sign-post appeared, or 
what in the Pope's dominions would pro- 
bably be termed a wayside cross. This 
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was a decided chance, so we requested 
our fair companion to hold the reins, 
there not being much fear of our horse 
running away, and at once proceeded to 
inspect the director; but, alas! the 
shades of evening had too rapidly in- 
creased to permit of our reading it, if 
writing there was. 

Nothing daunted, however, we pro- 
ceeded to mount, and did mount, much to 
the fair lady's amusement, to the very 
cross-bar, but all to no purpose, read we 
could not. Luckily the fair sex, many of 
them, at least, are gifted not only with 
admirable courage in the hour of danger, 
but also admirable patience when that 
virtue is called in "^question ; onwards, 
therefore, we proceeded, for at least three 
miles; day was fast disappearing, indeed, 
had almost disappeared, and the lady 
was consoling us with the fact that there 
must be an end to the road somewhere, 
she only hoped it was not over the cliff — 
and we were in the very act of consoling 
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her with a chaste little kiss on her pale 
cheek, with a tender hope that she was 
not over fatigued — ^for fatigued she was, 
almost to fainting — ^when something like 
an enclosure broke on our delighted sight, 
and, on a rustic gate, sat a gaping 
countryman, who evidently had witnessed 
this little scene of tenderness, though 
the lady's blushes were quite concealed, 
for it was now well nigh dark. 

In our delight we almost screamed to 
the man for information as to the locality 
we sought j when, conceive our disgust, tired, 
hungry, and cold, to say nothing that our 
late arrival would be treating the friends 
we were about to visit with apparent want 
of courtesy— on his coolly informing us 
that we had missed the turning to the 
right, about five miles back, from whence 
Euston Place was at least two miles 
further to the left. 

Thus while looking on our companion's 
pretty face, or admiring her pretty foot, 
or Ustening to her enchanting voice, or 
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endeavouring to enchant her with our 
own, we had just overrun the mark on 
this wild moor twelve miles, lost our 
patience, and nearly lost ourselves, as 
well as a good dinner. However, our 
companion was happily one of those who 
do not faint at the smell of a real Ha- 
vannah, and we only regretted she could 
not enjoy the smoking of one ; if so, we 
should really rather have enjoyed the 
mishap than otherwise, for soon the moon 
rose gloriously over the moor, and the 
lights and shadows it cast on its varied 
undulations, as on the distant sea, were 
highly beautiful. At length we reached 
the spot where we ought to have deviated 
from our straight course, turned to the 
left, and in another half-hour the moor 
vanished, the scene changing to enclo- 
sures, and the enclosures to rich park- 
like lands, till, at last, our wearied horse 
stopped with its precious load before the 
gates of our long wished-for resting-place. 
But we had not yet come to the sequel of 
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our disasters ; for, as we have before ob- 
served, those we came to visit were almost 
strangers, and in expectation of our arri- 
val they had kindly gathered around 
them a pleasant circle of friends — ^fair 
ladies, fine gentlemen, and pleasant sports- 
men, with whom we were to assist in the 
destruction of some sixty brace of phea- 
sants on the following day. This merry 
party had, doubtless, wished us buried 
alive in some bog on the moor, for our 
non-arrival had induced the host to delay 
the dinner for an hour, to the total de- 
struction of a turbot, fresh that day from 
Torbay, and the over-roasting of a 
haunch of red-deer venison, for which 
one of the party never forgave us. 

Anxious to hear the cause of our 
delay, and fearful that some accident 
might have occurred, both host and 
hostess, mingling with the servants, 
rushed into the entrance to welcome us, 
and in their hearty reception, ere we had 
time to disengage ourselves from a heavy 

N 3 
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great coat, we found ourselves in the 
midst of sundrv old and vouno: orentlemen 
in white waistcoats, and old and young 
ladies in pink satin. Shades of Exmoor ! 
shall we ever forget it ? — oflF came the 
pea-jacket, and we stood, as we had 
hoped, in a gentleman-like suit of well- 
made hlack kerseymere. But, alas I we 
had forgotten the sign-post, or the 
accursed wayside cross ; for not in black, 
but besmeared from centre to foot with 
a plaster of mud, and worse, ten thousand 
times worse, ripped were our unmention- 
ables from the girth to the knee, dis- 
playing, not a cambric handkerchief, but 
an Irish linen shirt, clean, truly, there- 
fore only more white and visible to the 
dozen pair of laughing eyes that told un- 
utterable things. A moment convinced 
us something was wrong; we looked at 
our companion, then at ourselves, and 
then rushed from the door to hide our 
discomfiture and change our rented and 
tattered garments. 
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But to return to the subject of real, 
not royal, stag-hunting ; we scarcely can 
conceive anything more thoroughly ex- 
hilarating to him who has a love of fine 
country and enjoyment of sport for the 
air, exercise, and excitement in connection 
with noble animals, than a visit to North 
Devon in the season of stag-hunting, and 
it has to us, we confess, ever been a 
source of astonishment that the regal 
establishment has not been removed to 
such scenes, or to the New Forest, where 
the national pastime may be followed as 
it ought to be, instead of amid buildings 
and metropolitan suburbs. Moreover, 
the season for this sport by no means 
greatly interferes with any other. As 
we have already shown, that of stag-hunt- 
ing commences on the 12th of August, 
and terminates about the 8th of October, 
and the hunting of the hind commences 
in April and terminates early in May. 
It is true that the former period may in 
some measure interfere with the pleasures 
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of grouse-sliooting, at the same time it 
must be borne in mind how limited is the 
number among the mass of sportsmen 
who can afford to follow that pleasant 
pastime, while a visit to Exmoor, as we 
shall hereafter show, can not only be 
obtained in the most agreeable manner, 
at a very trifling outlay, and no mean 
trout-fishing at hand during the interme- 
diate days, in the very fulness of its 
season. But we will endeavour to guide 
you over these splendid hills, and if you 
will sup with us to-night at Porlock, by 
no means an undesirable resting-place 
at which to sojourn during the North 
Devon stag-hunting season, we will sub- 
sequently ride on with you to Linton, 
a spot which^ if equalled, cannot be 
surpassed in the garden of merry Eng- 
land. 

But the evening is waning fast and 
we have still some miles to ride ere we 
halt for the night, yet we regretted much 
that we had not another hour of daylight, 
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for as we proceeded farther along the 
heights we had a view of the promontory 
of Minehead, with a distant prospect of 
the Bristol Channel and the coast of 
Wales. The sea, which is by no means 
uncommon when the sun is at the hour of 
setting, was beautifully variegated with 
innumerable shadows, giving it now a 
reddish hue, now a tint of rainbow-green. 
Minehead appeared, from its situation, 
that which we had been informed it was — 
one of the best and safest harbours on 
the coast. Indeed, when the great storm 
of 1703 ravaged the shore of North 
Devon and Somerset with unusual fury, 
Minehead was the only harbour which 
could defend its shipping. It is chiefly 
used in the Irish trade, as it lies midway 
between Ireland and Bristol. 

But we are now quietly riding into 
the little sea-port town of Porlock ; it is 
about six miles distant from the last- 
named place, and about twenty from the 
railway-station at Bridgewater. Sports- 
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men from London, and from all otlier 
parts of England, may therefore readily 
jndge of the expense and facility of reach- 
ing this one of onr chosen spots, to obtain 
easy access to the several meets of the 
Devon and Somerset staghonnds. It 
offers no sort of amusement, not a shadow 
of inducement as a lively locale, nothing, 
in truth, to our estimation much ; but the 
beauty of the country in which it reposes, 
and its immediate vicinity to the Bristol 
Channel, which there broad and fine, is, 
in fact, a sea. It is, nevertheless, a market- 
town, the place where it is held being 
distinguished by a cross, which bears in 
its appearance strong evidence of great 
antiquity. As we have already stated, 
the country around Porlock is beautiful 
and picturesque ; towards the shore it is 
even grand and magnificent: steep and 
lofty hills covered with wood, in which 
the deer harbour, and intersected by 
hollow glens far more luxuriant, if not so 
extensive, as those of the Highlands, 
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while delightful valleys defend it on 
every side. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of these glens ; there, in fact, na- 
ture dwells in her wildest and most 
romantic garb, the bold projecting rocks 
being shaded and relieved by the verdant 
foliage which twines around them to the 
very water's edge, while the valleys ex- 
hibit the highest state of cultivation. 
On the rising grounds, however, the diffi- 
culties of farming are much increased by 
the steepness of the roads and fields, and 
it may not be uninteresting to name, that 
the crops are collected with crooks on 
horses, and the manure conveyed to the 
ground in a similar manner. In fact, the 
little town of Porlock is as secluded and 
qtiiet as may be, and although in these 
present days of rapid travelling, actually 
only a few hours from London, would 
appear to one conveyed in his sleep from 
some luxurious splendid apartment in 
Belgravia to the snug little latticed 
sleeping-room we occupied at the sign of 
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the Bed Deer, as were he transported to 
some foreign land. We have, nevertheless, 
most pleasing recollections of that little 
hostelry, the attention of its landlord, 
and the excellence of his mutton-chops 
and walnut-pickles. Appetite, 'tis said, 
perhaps truly, is the best of sauces ; but 
no appetite, save one bordering on starva- 
tion, could induce ono to swallow what 
are generally termed mutton-chops ; and 
few forks, even be they steel ones, can 
pierce a London pickled-walnut, yet we 
can confidently recommend any nervous 
gentleman, though he be not a sportsman, 
who has surfeited himself during a Lon- 
don season on whitebait dinners, venison, 
and vol an vents^ or any gentleman of the 
Carlton or cocoa-nut clubs, who fancy 
they have enjoyed cheap French cooking, 
because they have swallowed a gallon of 
grease, to rusticate for a month at Por- 
lock — walk over the hills, they are charm- 
ing — enjoy the fresh channel air, it is 
healthful — and then eat to your heart's 
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content of Exmoor mutton, and your 
next year's medical bill will be reduced 
in like degree as your digestion is bene- 
fited ; yet Porlock boasts of other glories 
in addition to its chops. In fact, history 
names this little place with pride. In- 
deed, in the time of the Saxons, it was 
the residence of royalty, had an exten- 
sive chase, a free weekly market, with a 
number of other privileges. It also can 
boast of some figure in history during 
the Danish invasions; and the inhabi- 
tants fought with equal bravery, though 
not with equal success, in the year 1052, 
when invaded by Harold, Eari of Essex, 
who, having levied a considerable force in 
Ireland, proceeded to Poriock Bay. Ap- 
prized of the approach of the enemy, 
the inhabitants collected in great numbers 
to oppose him ; Harold, notwithstanding, 
effected a landing ; he then formed an 
intrenched camp in a wood about a mile 
and a half from the situation of the pre- 
sent church; this being completed, he 
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left a sufficient garrison to defend it, ami 
maFched into the interior with his remain- 
ing forces, spreading death and desolation 
on all sides. At last, fearing the approach 
of the royal army, he returned to his 
ships, loaded with booty, after .setting 
fire to the town of Porlock and the adja- 
cent woods. The spot on which Harold 
encamped is distinctly marked, even at 
this day, the upper trenches in particular 
are still very deep. Within the area of 
this camp, swords and other instruments 
of war have been frequently found. 

The memory of these transactions is 
faithfully preserved by tradition among 
the inhabitants of this parish, who, even 
so late as the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, could point out the burnt foundation 
stones of some of the ancient buildings. 
They firmly believe that Porlock, previous 
to that event, was an extensive and popu- 
lous city, possessing all the splendour and 
magnificence of a royal metropolis, a be- 
lief in which it would, nevertheless, be 
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somewhat difficult to join them, inasmuch 
the visitor now looks on its peaceful and 
rural habitations ; [and we can only, 
therefore, surmise this mere fabulous 
opinion to be totally unsupported by any 
rational probability — still, there are 
strong grounds for believing that Porlock 
had some claims to distinction during the 
Saxon heptarchy. But imagination al- 
ready depicts the frowning brow of some 
impatient sportsman, who, having com- 
fortably ensconced himself in his well- 
cushioned arm-chair, has done us the 
honour to pass half an hour in compa- 
nionship with our wanderings, and finds 
himself instead of following the hounds 
deep in the ancient history of Porlock. 
"Deuce take the fellow," we hear him 
exclaim in anger, " what on earth do I 
care about the Saxons, or the Danes 
either ! I want to know if Porlock is a 
good place to send some horses to next 
August — for, if what he says be true, I 
shall certainly have a look at these 
stag-hounds." 
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Patience, friend Nimrod, or you may 
chance to get into an Exmoor bog — ^but 
in good truth we were deviating from the 
mountain-track, and ancient history is 
somewhat dry work after so long a ride ; 
we shall, therefore, only add that the 
hills west of Porlock rise so high above 
the vale below, particularly in the parish 
of Culbone, which is a singularly romantic 
place, that the sun is not visible during 
three months in the year. For the same 
reason, it is scarcely possible to approach 
it on horseback. These hills are covered 
with whortleberries and a variety of 
mosses, among which is some of the rein- 
deer moss. They also abound with wild 
deer, foxes, badgers, and marten-cats. 
But here we are before the door of the 
Red Deer, a pleasant little hostelry 
situated at the western entrance of the 
village, for such we cannot help now term- 
ing it, whatever it might have been in 
Saxon times ; the windows, if we err not 
in memory, were latticed, the outward 
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walls covered with blossoming myrtle, 
which, in Devon and the south of Somer- 
set, grows everywhere in profuse luxuri- 
ance — we give our weary nag to the 
hands of Andrew — such was the unusual 
name of the ostler — and dismounting, are 
kindly received by a blooming smiling 
hostess ; and what more pleasing than 
such welcome, though in the end you may 
have to pay for it exorbitantly, which, 
however, was far from being the case; 
nevertheless, to be cheerfully and well 
served, a few extra shillings would never 
be missed. But incivility, high prices, 
and a bad cuisine^ we always endeavour 
to avoid in future. 

No sooner had we entered the passage 
than evidences of its being a sporting- 
box were visible. The antlers of red 
deer adorned the walls, and being shown 
into a snug little parlour, further evidences, 
in the way of red deer hoofs as bell-rope 
handles, convinced us that all was right ; 
so having been introduced to a bed-room, 
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equally clean and well-arranged as our 
sitting-room below, and refreshed our- 
selves after our ride with a good applica- 
tion of cold water, we ordered tea — 
nothing so palatable when fatigued — ^with 
the addition of some few of the veritable 
Exmoor mutton-chops already alluded to. 
These necessary internal arrangements 
being concluded, we walked forth to the 
stable to see that the good animal we had 
thus far ridden was equally well provided 
for, as, though a less distant one, we had 
still a fatiguing up-hill ride on the mor- 
row. On entering the stable-yard, all 
appeared neat and business-like, as if the 
noble animal, horse, was wont to be cared 
for by the owners of the establishment. 
A slight portion of the door of one of tfce 
stables being open, in which shone a 
light, we passed in, and there, truly, was 
Andrew, hard at work, hissing, puffing, 
and strapping our hackney as he had 
been a hero, while the animal stood in all 
the comfort of plenty of clean straw in a 
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good wide stall, of which there were six 
others all e\e&m and airy ; one, however, 
only occupied by a North Devon cob of 
the landlord's: here, however, was evi- 
dence of comfort and accommodafeicm for 
those who might judge fit to select Por- 
lock as a stag-hunting quarter. 

*' Well, Andrew,'' said we, " you have 
an airy and commodious stable, whijch we 
conclude is well filled in the bunting 
season." 

" Rarely, sir, very rarely ; in former 
days such was the case, but few now 
come here to bide — Linton and Dulverton 
are preferred; but not half the people 
come hence to meet the hounds any ways 
that were wont to come." 

" But how is that ? is not the sport 
as good as ever ? " 

" Yes sir, may be better, at least 
many says so, but gentlemen prefer keep- 
ing Lir horses for fox-huntiig, and Z 
strangers visit these parts for sport." 

" Well, but it must be glorious to ride 
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over Exmoor on a fine spring or autumnal 
day, and your season scarcely interferes 
with fox-hunting." 

" Well, may be," said he, hissing and 
grooming away ; " still few come to a 
place like this.'' 

" What does your master charge, my 
good man, for the standing of horses 
during the hunting season ?" 

" Why sir, that is according to the 
feeds they has ; but eighteen shillings a 
week covers everything." 

" Humph," said we to ourselves, 
" cheap enough and pleasant enough must 
be a month at this quiet place during the 
stag-hunting season. Good night, An- 
drew ; let our horse have as much com as 
he can eat with comfort — we start at ten 
to-morrow morning for Lynmouth." 

On entering our little parlour, we 
found the tea-things laid out on a clean 
white table-cloth, some excellent home- 
made bread, fresh butter, and honey in 
the comb, with the addition of a large 
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glass of clotted cream, which luxury we 
had hitherto erroneously believed to be 
only had in its true excellence in the 
south of Devon; a neat little handmaid 
soon followed with the chops, hot and 
delicious, and then the kettle boiling from 
the fire, and we set to in good earnest, 
being in half an hour afterwards, stretched 
on the sofa, with a cigar in our mouth, 
we would not have changed places, 
however we might have hesitated about 
income, with either Prince Albert or King 
Hudson. 

But it is not always agreeable to be 
companionless, particularly in a new place, 
and we scarcely ever enter one without an 
eager curiosity as to its peculiarities and 
belongings. Not that we court the 
society of strangers on any terms, gene- 
rally speaking, for of aU the nuisances in 
the world are wayside acquaintances 
whom you may never meet again, except 
they be pretty young ladies, with aged 
papas who sleep after dinner. The com- 
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panionship of a terrier, nine times ont of 
ten, is far preferable to half the people 
you meet with, save they be men of edu- 
cation or high-bred gentlemen ; but in a 
village inn, and desiring knowledge of 
locality, which in this instance we par- 
ticularly sought, give us a weU-informed 
and civil landlord, a gamekeeper, the 
ostler, or a day-labourer; any one who 
knows his station, be it what it may, and 
has the mind to raise himself above it — 
not that abominable upstart, the aristo- 
crat of accidental wealth or speculation. 
No human being on this earth loves 
liberty more than do we, for all men to 
whom God has granted life ; but it must 
be the liberty rightly understood as such, 
and not the liberty, as some would have 
it, which in most cases may be much more 
properly termed tyranny and despotism. 

If the blacksmith by honesty, high 
principle, talent, or genius, can work his 
way to wealth and honour, the hand that 
once wielded the hammer to strike the 
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anvil, is worthy to be pressed in the 
grasp of the first lord in the land ; for 
in our humble opinon, be a man born in 
whatever station of life he may, if by 
honest industry, high principle, upright 
conduct, talent, or genius, he can raise 
himself to wealth and worth, no position 
in society, no position in the state, should 
be shut against him, and there are few 
from whom some information may not be 
gained; but as long as a man is a landlord 
of an inn, or a butcher, or a merchant, that 
is of the humbler class, for all traders 
are merchants, he has no right or reason 
to forget that he is solely entitled to that 
position, and to act towards others with due 
consideration for theirs. Nothing in life 
is more obnoxious than your would-be- 
easy gentlemen, who tells you Jack is as 
good as his neighbour — or a young man 
who treats an old one with disrespect — 
or his superior in rank with want of 
courtesy. Through life we have ever 
found that a civil word closes the rudest 

2 
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mouth, and self-respect alone is sufficient, 

or ought to be sufficient, for our own 

i sakes, to make us humble towards all 

: men ; and be assured it is the most easy 

* road to travel through life. But of late, 

when fortunes have been made in a day 
J by a run of luck from railway shares, or 

any other speculation, we are wont to 

meet at every turn those who, having not 

I the shadow of a claim for the position 

i they arrogate to themselves, scorn and 

[ treat with contempt all who cannot vie 

with them in gold, while they have neither 
I the education to speak their own language 

j nor mind to appreciate the gifts of others. 

In preference to such men, who are 
met in all quarters, give us, we say, the 
society of a man of information, be his 
position what it may, as long as he does 
not lose it by mistaking forward insolence 
for ease, or by rude and intrusive liberties 
for kindness granted. With such feelings 
we rang the bell, and solicited the pre- 
sence of our host, who shortly introduced 
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himself in the form of a hearty English 
yeoman of the olden day, when farmers 
brewed their own ale and eschewed pale 
sherry and cigars. "I hope yon have 
found yourself comfortable, sir, and that 
all your wishes have been attended to as 
far as my house can afford." 

" Perfectly so ; pray take a chair, and 
allow me to ring for a glass of brandy 
and water, I intend indulging after a 
long ride, and we trust you will join and, 
doubtless, be kind enough to give us such 
sporting information as may be in your 
power in reference to this locality — more 
particularly as regards the North Devon 
hounds, which we are told often meet 
near Porlock/' 

" They do meet here occasionally, 
sir," said our honest companion ; " but 
things are not done quite in the style 
they once were, when my father, who kept 
the Red Deer, had his house and his 
stable full, and more hashed venison was 
cooked in our house in a week than we 
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now consume in the season ; but the fact 
is simply this, sir ; few gentlemen can 
afford to keep two studs, and those who 
would desire to attend the North DeTon 
hunt have not sufficient horses to do so, 
and also join the foxhounds afterwards, 
a sport generally preferred; and those who 
have the horses or the means, are either 
attending their parliamentary duties or 
London pleasures in the hind-hunting 
season, and are grouse-shooting, deer- 
stalking, or yachting in the hart-season, 
so our visitors are now scarce, and the 
hounds, with the exception of a few 
strangers, are, generally speaking, attended 
by the gentlemen of the county ; that is 
to say, steady residents in the neighbour- 
hood, men who scarcely ever leave home 
save for a few days throughout the year ; 
and Linton and Lynmouth, beautiful spots 
which you are about to visit, are by all, 
and perhaps justly, considered better quar- 
ters than this. We have plenty of wood- 
cock-shooting in the neighbourhood, and 
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the moor abounds with hares; there is 
also a tolerable stock of both black-game 
and heath-poults or grey-hens ; but the 
ground is, generally speaking, preserved. 
Of sporting incidents, or recollections, I 
have few to oflFer you ; we certainly had a 
character in the profession of horse-dealer, 
who was known well here some two score 
years gone by ; I can just recollect him 
when a boy ; he was said to be an honest 
man in his way and a good father, and it 
is affirmed that he often had some first- 
rate horses in his possession, yet was he 
never known on any occasion to have 
given more than twenty-five pounds for 
one, go where he would to purchase it, 
and sometimes far less ; he was so well 
known, however, throughout the country, 
that many came from afar to purchase of 
him, and I have heard more than a hun- 
dred has been given for a horse, or even 
two hundred, from his stable. However, 
the most curious part of his history was 
his avowed fondness for his children, of 
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whom he had three, and his equal fond- 
ness for horses : they all died young and 
were buried in the churchyard here. But 
the spirit of his vocation ran through all 
his thoughts and actions so thoroughly, 
that in order to show his extreme love 
and grief for these poor children, he had 
a gravestone erected, on which the fol- 
lowing lines are inscribed — you can see 
them, sir, if you walk up the village be- 
fore breakfast, they run thus : — 



" * Three lovelier babes I ne'er did see, 
Thaa my wife Poll did give to me ; 
They were all tooked ill with hague fits, 
And here they lays like foundered tits/ 



» 



Shouts of laughter finished this comical 
recital, and having thanked the kind 
landlord for his information and promised 
to visit the grave of the foundered tits, 
being fatigued by our day's rambles, we 
became anxious to retire ; previous to so 
doing, however, our companion proposed, 
with permission, to accompany us some 
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distance on the following morning towards 
Lynmouth. 

" It will be agreeable to you to ride 
through the woods of Culbone," said he, 
" we may have a sight of some deer ; 
moreover, you will pass the residence of 
Lord Lovelace, well worth seeing ; alto- 
gether it is a most interesting ride ; you 
will escape the great hill of Porlock, and 
I will see you safe on to the moor beyond 
the woods." 

We thanked him, and with a hearty 
good night prepared, by rest, for the 
pleasures of the morrow. 
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CHAPTEB XIII. 

God blessed our rising with one of the 
finest and brightest of mornings; all 
nature was bedecked with smiles, and 
merrily sung the birds as we started early 
to walk forth into the little town and look 
around us. The ancient church; the 
cross ; the beauty of the distant channel, 
calm and glittering with the morning sun, 
were all objects and causes of interest 
and pleasure; but we lingered not long 
in their inspection, being desirous of 
reaching the end of our intended ride for 
the day ere the evening closed on scenes 
of which we had heard so much to excite 
the curiosity. 
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On our return to the little parlour, 
the scene of our previous night's enter- 
tainment, we found the breakfast-table 
prepared with all the care, comfort, and 
cleanliness of the evening meal. Fresh 
eggs, together with a salmon-peel, split 
and broiled, added to the honey in the 
comb, with clotted cream, and home-made 
bread, were all excellences fitted for the 
most difficult to please, and as abundant 
and appetising a morning's meal as man 
could desire, for which, having paid ample 
respects, we returned due thanks ; though 
we must admit there are few things more 
disagreeable in life's career than that of a 
solitary meal, be it either breakfast, din- 
ner or supper; and however beautifully 
and painfully described the sentiments, 
God grant that it may never be our lot, 
or that of one we love on earth, to say — 

" I'ye learned to eat my solitary meal without a tear. 
Nor sigh to see the evening sun go down.*' 

Broken and oppressed, indeed, must 
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be the heart of man, whose mind can im- 
bibe such sentiments. There mav be — 
there are, alas too often — ^periods when 
the sad heart longs for temporary solitude 
to commune with itself, if unstrung by 
sorrow ; and we may probably appear to 
many solitary and selfish enough ourselves 
that we should speak of rambling through 
so many pleasing spots without a com- 
panion ; we repeat, however, there are 
times when a man has cares that none 
but God can heal, and, at such moments, 
he rather flies from than seeks the society 
of a cold-hearted world. Alone, however, 
he can never be, with a God above and 
nature in her most lovely garb greeting 
him at every step. Moreover, though we 
speak of having visited many a scene 
whose associations and pleasant recollec- 
tions have taken strong hold on memory, 
it was not ever companionless that we 
enjoyed them ; and though we have 
jogsjed on many a long mile, over hill and 
dalC; through highway and byway, with 
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nought but our own thoughts to enliven 
us, we have generally been gladly wel- 
comed at some pleasant quarter on the 
termination of our ride ; and if the 
country passed over had aught of interest 
or beauty to recommend it, we have never 
been alone. But on this bright morning 
we had the company of our civil host, and 
we have to thank him for his kind informa- 
tion not less than for the agreeable man- 
ner in which he enabled us to pass the 
morning. 

Having paid our reckoning, which 
for supper, bed, breakfast, and horse, 
certainly did not exceed ten shillings, we 
mounted Rozinante, while Sancho — though 
we can only compare our companion to 
that lusty individual from his honest 
good-fellowship — mounted a crop-eared 
roan, a most admirable specimen of an 
Exmoor pony, as hardy and useful a race 
as can be found in England ; and having 
bid adien to our hostess and the worthy 
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ostler, we left Porlock and its pickled 
walnuts we trust not for ever. 

" We will avoid the hill of Porlock/' 
said the landlord of the Eed Deer, " a 
steep ascent from the town, about five 
miles to the open moors, and pass 
through the romantic parish of Cul- 
bone/' 

It would be difficult to find an imagi- 
nation sufficiently gifted accurately to 
paint all the charms which nature offers 
to him who rides through those charm- 
ing woodlands, from Porlock to Lyn- 
mouth ; on our own parts, we must con- 
fess our utter inability to do them justice, 
and the day was so brilliant and exhila- 
rating when we had that good fortune, 
that we fear trusting to the impression 
our memory imbibed; as, were we to 
do so, we might be accused of dealing in 
the marvellous instead of reality. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves simply 
to a description of the route, as, by so 
doing, we may be the humble means of 
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inducing others to enjoy some of the sen- 
sations which were ours. 

Having ridden a mile or two west- 
ward, and passed the little port of Por- 
lock, or Culbone, we at length commenced 
an ascent through a wood-clad lane, or 
bridle-way, through which, ever and anon, 
we gained a peep of the channel, on 
which numerous little vessels and fishing- 
boats were steering their several courses. 
On our left, surrounded by woodlands, 
stood a modern and handsome building, 
erected by Lord Lovelace ; to the front 
of which, terrace gardens reach almost 
down to the water's edge ; a spot not the 
less interesting that its mistress, who 
we fancy has the good taste to appre- 
ciate its sequestered charms, was the 
daughter of Lord Byron — the 
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Ada, sole daughter of my heart and home." 



Thence onwards we rode, through hazel- 
plantations and groves of young oak, 
winding and ascending ; now obtaining a 
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peep across the channel to the blue 
mountains of Wales^ now entirely shut 
out from all save the song of birds. 

" These woods are full of game," said 
our companion, "and many a stag is 
probably laying within a hundred yards 
from our path." 

The words had scarcely issued from 
his mouth, ere a hare crossed the ride, 
and shortly after a fox, which, if one 
could judge from his size and appear- 
ance, would have been a high prize in 
the lowlands. But we now approached 
the little church of Culbone. It is a 
neat little Gothic building, just in pro- 
portion to the limited extent and popu- 
lation of the parish, which does not ex- 
ceed threescore individuals, comprising 
about a dozen houses. No spot can be 
more delightfully picturesque and roman- 
tic than the situation of this church ; it 
stands in a little cove literally in the 
centre of a wood, at an elevation of 
four hundred feet above the level of the 
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sea. In fact, there is little need of a 
Gretna Green, if concealment be the ob- 
ject of flight, for here in this lovely and 
sequestered spot, a loving pair might be 
made happy, while parents and guardians 
would seek them in vain. The surround- 
ing hills ascend in almost perpendicular 
direction to the height of twelve hundred 
feet, forming a noble amphitheatre at the 
back part of the cove. Nature has no- 
where been more profuse in rearing trees 
than on these hills, which are covered 
with a variety of diflferent species. A 
beautiful rivulet rushes through a narrow 
channel in the interior of this ravine, and 
passing the church, forms a succession of 
cascades in flowing over rocks towards 
the channel. In fact, a more secluded 
little hermitage could not be found ; and 
we felt that we should not have the 
slightest objection to build a little sport- 
ing quarter under its wing, and dedicate 
it to Saint Hubert. Truly might it be 
said : — 
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" The stranger viewed the shore around, 
'Twas all so close with copsewood bound. 
Nor path, nor pathway might declare 
That human foot frequented there." 

But we must linger no longer in the 
enjoyment of such scenes, otherwise we 
may be lost amid these woodlands. 
Again and again we thanked our friend 
Sancho, while we cast a curious eye at 
his sturdy little active cob, for the agree- 
able path he had pointed out to us ; but 
pleasures were still in store for us, for 
on emerging at length from the wood- 
lands, the heath-covered moor lay open in 
all its grandeur before us, while on the 
one side, for miles and miles, the eye ex- 
tended over this vast open. Readily could 
we picture to the mind the splendid feel- 
ings of excitement granted to him who 
follows a well-chosen pack, in full cry 
after a noble stag, roused from his na- 
tive lair, and flys for life across so 
grand a plain, if such it can be termed, 
without impediment, save occasional 
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broken ground, to stop his speed ; while 
on the other side, the channel, the dis- 
tant shores of Wales, tHe line of the 
Somerset coast, distinctly traced — the 
many little wood-clad ravines. Indeed, 
such scenes as these, on so bright, so 
brilliant a day, can never be forgotten ; 
and as we reined in our hackney, and 
looked around us, we could not but ex- 
claim : — 



ce 



There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society where none intrudes — 

By the deep sea» and music in its roar. 

I love not man the less, but nature more 

From these, our interviews, from which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before. 

To mingle with the universe, and feel 

What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 



But as we were about to turn our 
horse's head, to look back on the exten- 
sive woodlands through which we had 
ridden, a grey-hen rising on the wing 
from the heather, startled the animal 
on which we were lounging with feet 
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out of the stirrups, and nearly un- 
seated us. 

" It it a strange fact,^' said our com- 
panion, when we had once more calmed 
our own as well as the nerves of our Ro- 
zinante; "but a very lamentable and 
painful story is told, which has not only 
reference to the very spot on which we 
now are, but arose from a very similar 
circumstance, which just now caused your 
horse to start. I cannot say that I have 
any recollection of it myself, I was too 
young, if born, at the time ; but I have, 
nevertheless, so often heard it related by 
my father, during his lifetime, that when 
actually on the spot, I can reaUy fancy 
I saw the fatal catastrophe take place. 
The horrible tale was simply as fol- 
lows; I shall relate it in the words I 
have so often heard : — 

" One brilliant summer's day, a young 
, man of the most gentlemanly appearance, 

i whose age did not exceed thirty, accom- 

panied by an extremely youthful and 
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elegant girl, probably ten years younger, 
both mounted on splendid horses, rode up 
to the Red Deer and requested refresh- 
ment for their horses and themselves. Hav- 
ing lifted the lady from her saddle with 
evident care and affection, the gentleman 
made many inquiries* as to the most inter- 
esting and agreeable road to Lynmouth, 
adding his earnest wish to get there be- 
fore dark ; as also soliciting information 
as to the accommodation they might be 
enabled to obtain there, and a know- 
ledge of the practicability of visiting the 
Valley of Rocks by moonlight. Having 
received satisfactory answers to these 
queries, and being strongly urged to ride, 
as we have done, through the woods, he 
joined his youthful and fair companion, 
and after having remained an hour or two 
for rest and refreshment, the horses were 
again ordered to the door. The lady 
was once more carefully lifted on her 
beautiful thorough-bred mare, and away 
they rode, apparently in cheerful en- 
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joyment of the scenery and the wea- 
ther. 

" Through the woods they passed, visited 
the secluded church, and doubtless wit- 
nessed, with no less admiration than yon 
have done, the varied scenes around 
them — ^happy in thefaiselves and ardent 
in the warm feelings of affection which 
evidently existed between them. 

*' Thus were two hearts united in the 
very commencement of life, probably with 
wealth and all the joys which this world 
at least can offer, yet doomed in one 
short hour to be separated for ever. 
They had scarcely gained the open moor, 
the fair girl riding in advance, when a 
stag which had been reposing in the 
heather, which they frequently will do, 
in the enjoyment of the warmth and air, 
sprang from his lair, and so startled the 
noble animal on which she was riding that 
he turned sharply and fled, scarcely 
knowing whither his course was leading 
him. SujBfice, the spot from where the 
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horse first started to the edge of the 
cliff, which, I shall show you, as there 
exceedingly precipitous, is not eighty 
yards. Excellent horsewoman as she 
was, it was utterly impossible in so short 
a space to check his mad career; and, 
horrid to relate, before her feeble hands 
could even turn his path, the noble 
animal discovering its perilous position, 
stopped with almost incredible force its 
arrow flight ; but in so doing cast, by the 
sudden shock, its light burden over the 
cliff, to be dashed from rock to rock till 
it fell mutilated in the dark waters below, 
while the animal, with nostrils and nerve 
extended, stood for a time as if rooted to 
the edge of the precipice." 

With nerves almost as extended as the 
poor animal in question, we listened to this 
terrible recital, till our fingers actually 
clutched our reins, in order to remove our- 
selves somewhat farther from the fearful 
precipice, as he proceeded with subdued 
voice to add, " I will leave you, sir, to 
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form your own opinion of what must have 
been the feelings of that man, who loved 
yet lived to see all that on earth was 
most cherished by him in life in a mo- 
ment dashed to atoms almost before his 
eyes ; he must, indeed, have been more 
than man to have survived so dire a 
blow ; but I will not detain you, sir, 
much longer now, for the afternoon ad- 
vances, and it will be pleasant that you 
look down on the vale of Lynmouth ere 
the sun has set behind the hills. More- 
over, were I well acquainted with the more 
minute facts of this tale, or could I tell 
you the names of the parties themselves, 
it would perhaps be as well that a subject 
so harrowing should be forgotten. This 
much, however, my father always assured 
us, that the gentleman never recovered 
the heavy disaster which God thought fit 
to inflict on him in the very hour perhaps 
which he would have selected as one when 
his cup of joy on earth was full; but 
whether madness or a broken heart, a 
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malady in which few believe, but of which 
thousands die, I 'cannot tell you. One 
thing, however, in these days is certain, 
that few medical men ever give themselves 
the trouble of considering whether suffer- 
ing of the mind or the body is the just 
cause for physical pangs. If their patients 
have not a decided malady, clear in its 
effects as the noon-day sun, they are pro- 
nounced incurable, from pulmonary or 
heart complaint ; the former is a national, 
the latter has become a fashionable disease, 
of which too truly thousands die annually ; 
but, alas ! not only from its enlargement, 
but from the extension of nerves, till 
they snap from the everlasting corroding 
of mental torture. Having ridden a 
short distance across the open moor, we 
at length came to the main or high road, 
the mail-road, as it is termed, from 
Porlock to Linton ; and truly during the 
summer months a coach runs to and from 
the latter place, from both Bridgwater 
and Taunton. There is little question as 
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to its being a high road, certainly the 
highest in the west if not in any other 
part of England, and however agreeable 
in summer-time, during the winter, even 
in that southern district, is almost im- 
passable ; in fact, absolutely so when the 
north-western winds blow across the 
channel, and the snow lies deep upon the 
ground. In illustration of this truth, as 
also of this highway, we may state, that 
in many parts it winds within a stones 
throw of the cliffs, and many a chaise 
has been known to leave Porlock for 
Linton and vice versa, during the preva- 
lence of these high winds in winter-time, 
whose cargo having been safely deposited, 
it has been found necessary to ship, or 
rather chaise, another of paving-stones, 
in order to balance the carriage, which 
otherwise, being relieved from its internal 
load, might chance to be whirled over the 
cliff; in fact, many a chaise has been 
carried clear off its legs, we were about to 
;8ay, thereby meaning wheels. Yet nothing 
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can be more exhilarating than a ride 
across the moor in such extremely bright 
weather as this. But now, sir, I must wish 
you good day,' said our companion, ' you 
cannot miss your way, and six or seven miles 
will bring you in sight of one of the most in- 
teresting spots in this or any other country/ 
We thanked him heartily for his kind 
and desirable companionship, and with a 
promise to visit the Red Deer on some 
future occasion, we parted, he to ride 
briskly down the hill towards his home, 
while we sauntered leisurely onwards to- 
wards our destination. Far and wide to 
the south the moor extended in one open 
scene of heather and sheep-feeding grass- 
land, till the eye met the horizon ; while 
to the north anJ west the Bristol Chan- 
nel, here becoming more and more a sea, 
glittered in the bright sunshine ; our ride 
being varied, every now and then, by the 
appearance of one of those beautiful wood- 
clad ravines, so peculiar both to the north 
and southern coast of Devon, in one of 
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which stood the residence of Mr. HaUiday, 
the difficulty of access to which, and its 
northern aspect, being, in our humble 
estimation, the only cause that it should 
not be the most desirable, as is it one of the 
most secluded and beautiful spots in the 
wide world. 

In these ravines, some of them so 
small as to be literally termed gullies, 
many of the forest deer are wont to re- 
sort for shelter, and probably for the 
more luxuriant herbage and shade, that 
cannot be found during the heat of sum- 
■| mer on the open land. We were not 

sufficiently fortunate, during our ride, to 
meet with any of these noble animals ; 
but at times they are to be seen on all 
parts of the forest or moor, as it is pro- 
bably more justly termed; though doubt- 
less, the greater portion of it was at 
one time covered with timber, like 
many of the vast moors in Scotland ; in- 
deed, sufficient proof has been obtained 
to justify such belief, from the immense 
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logs of dark seasoned wood which have 
turned up, as also from the finding of 
antlers deeply buried beneath the soil, of 
a much larger size than any of those 
natural to the present race of deer, 
which, though of inferior race, have evi- 
dently been from time immemorial, natives 
of this part of England. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



We now approached the heights, which 
looked down on one of the loveliest scenes 
that the eye of man ever dwelt on, or 
with which God has blessed this trnly 
favoured land. 

But we must pull the rein on this spot 
for awhile, for it is one of nature's pictures ; 
which to witness, as was then our good 
fortune, with an unclouded sky above, 
and all which could delight the eye below, 
that none could contemplate so fair, so 
rich, and yet so wild a prospect, without 
a full heart and imagination at the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
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Whether at home or abroad, from land 
or sea, wq know of only one spot in the 
broad lands of merry England, and that of 
a totally different character and far inferior 
as to extent and varied beauties to compare 
with that which at the moment so forcibly 
delighted us, and which has since taken 
such strong hold of our senses in pleasing 
recollections. This, for one who has had 
the good fortune to visit the sunny vales 
of Italy, the vine-clad hills of France, 
the mountains of Switzerland and Spain, 
Greece, and its lovely isles, and many of 
Europe's most lovely scenes, is perhaps 
saying much — perhaps too much — and we 
may probably be considered as a wild en-* 
thusiast, who, because at the moment all 
appeared before him in its holiday colours, 
he believed hereafter there was nothing 
on earth so gay, nothing so charming. 
We admit, and fully, that the mind, the 
health, agreeable associations, the state 
of the weather, and a variety of other 
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causes, greatly influence tlie imagination 
in reference to scenes of nature. 

But with all these causes and effects 
blended together, we must admit that as 
we threw ourselves from our horse on the 
green sward, within fifty feet of the over- 
hanging cliff, and looked on the vale 
below, above which we had arrived so 
suddenly, we were no less delighted than 
astonished. We had previously had the 
description of it from a friend who had 
made a hasty visit there to a friend late 
in the month of October. This gentle- 
man was a man of the law, his object 
being simply to have some papers signed, 
for which trouble having been doubtless 
amply paid, he cared little about the 
beauties of the spot ; it evidently, how- 
ever, had had such an effect as not 
readily to be effaced from his mind, and 
his whole journey was made under cir- 
cumstances so totally different from our 
own, that we must be permitted briefly to 
relate it : — 
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" I arrived,'' said he, " at a place 
called Porlock, late in the afternoon, at 
the very end of October, when the night 
closes soon after five. There were no 
railways in those days, and I had left 
London the night previous on urgent 
business. The parties for whom I was 
concerned were well able to pay, and had 
directed that no expense should be spared, 
but no time lost; so having reached 
Bridgwater, I posted on as fast as horses 
could go and money make them go, which, 
according to the old proverb, is the best 
of whips. Nevertheless, when I reached 
this Porlock, my physical powers were 
well-nigh exhausted, and I began to think 
that Linton, or the Vale of Rocks, as 
some man in the Temple told me it was 
called, was at the Land's End, or some 
such outlandish place, for I had heard of 
the Logan Rock, or read of it, which was 
much the same, and concluded he referred 
to that ; by Jove, then, conceive my horror 
— for I always hate to travel alone, and 
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am no smoker ; moreover, it was becoming 
too dark for the consolation of even see- 
ing the country — when I was informed 
that I had still fourteen miles of the 
worst road in England, over a wild moor, 
with a hill at the commencement of five 
miles, and the descent into a wooded 
vale at the end; add to which, those 
parts were not known as they are now, 
and I had deeds in my carpet-bag as secu- 
rities of the small sum of seventy-five 
thousand pounds in value to those to whom 
they belonged. Alternative I had none ; 
time was important ; and reach my desti- 
nation I was determined, dead or alive, 
that night. 

" Well, I halted at the Red Cow— no, 
if I recollect rightly, the Red Deer — ^but 
what's in a name — mutton's as good as 
venison, any day, from Exmoor. Out 
came the landlord, a short, punchy, Dirk 
Hatterick fellow, half poacher, half smug- 
gler — at least he appeared so, for I had 
been told I was going through a deer- 
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forest, and, moreover, that the North 
Devon coast was a den of smugglers- 

" ' Four horses, sir,' said he — chaises 
were evidently scarce on the road — ' four 
horses, sir,' said he, as I supposed wish- 
ing to make the most of me. 'Four horses, 
my friend, and why so ; for myself and a 
carpet-bag?' Why sir, you have five 
miles of hill and a fourteen-mile stage/ 

" I imagined the fellow was humbug- 
ing me, but the anxiety to get on carried 
the question. Moreover, I did not pay 
the piper — selfish, crafty, and lawyer-like 
— never mind. The horses were ordered 
and out sooner than I expected, and for 
once Sir Boniface told less than the truth. 
The hill — call it a mountain — I imagined 
would never terminate ; in vain I looked 
out — up, up, the straining animals still 
pulled the comparatively light vehicle. 
At length, however, the summit gained, 
we rolled rapidly along ; all was so dark, 
however, I could see little or nothing ; I 
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appeared to travel over one vast open 
wilderness ; not a tree or a house inter- 
vened to break the monotony of the road, 
and the wind, which had now increased, 
jl howled fearfully across the moor ; in fact, 

I had often read of such a scene in 
romance, but, till then, had never per- 
sonally felt its enervated effects. At 
moments I really felt uncomfortable, and 
recollecting the valuable effects of my 
carpet-bag, clutched it tightly, as if my 
single hand was sufficient, without assis« 
tance, to secure it. I had left scenes of 
civilization so few hours previous, and 
little thought of the wild prairie over 
which I appeared now to be journeying. 
Onwards, however, we flew at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour, the only mental or 
physical variation being an occasional 
bump as we whirled round some sharp 
turn in the road, or the occasional roar of 
the rushing waters, which at times ap- 
peared to dash against the rocks at some 
distance beneath me. 
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" At length, when almost exhausted 
from the sensations of so unpleasant a 
transit, we came to a sudden halt ; I let 
down the windows of the chaise, being 
fully prepared for a rencontre with a 
highwayman, but no such cause for excite- 
ment presented itself, and I was not 
doomed to show what little courage re- 
mained to me. Seeing, however, one of 
the post-boys had dismounted, I proceeded 
to question him as to the cause of delay ; 
his answer was merely — 

" ' Sir, we are only putting on the 
drag/ 

' Is the hill very steep then V 
* Yes, very ; we are about to de- 
scend into Lynmouth.' 

" Heavens ! shall I ever forget it ! 
Joyful as was the information that I had 
at length so nearly completed my perilous 
journey, I stretched out my neck as far 
as possible from the window to gain a 
sight, if possible, of the town, for such I 
conceived I was approaching, where I ex- 
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pected — my business over — rest and re- 
freshment ; but what a sight waa there I 
— at a distance of what, in the darkness, 
appeared to nie at least a thousand feet 
below me, a few lights glittered in a dark 
vale — in fact, it seemed a sort of pit — 
while a small lighthouse, standing on a 
terrace of rock, showed me not only the 
contiguity of these houses to the sea, but 
also several little vessels with lights on 
board, which also, from their position, dis- 
tinctly gave me to understand that I was 
about to descend a literal precipice, from 
the very edge of which to the boiling, 
roaring sea below, the road on which I 
was travelling, without lamps, on a dark, 
blustering night, was within two yards. 
My nerves were literally extended to the 
full — here was I, with so precious a cargo, 
and my still more precious self to boot, 
probably about to be cast, chaise and all, 
over this dark abyss, simply to serve 
the pleasure of a rich and stingy old 
Scotch dowager, who could not permit her 
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lovely niece to suit her own taste, and 
marry a pennyless young captain of hus- 
sars, without dooming one of the most 
celebrated lawyers of the day to so undig- 
nified a death. What a paragraph for 
the newspapers ! — dreadful catastrophe — 
deplorable accident — Oh, how heartily 
I wished myself back in my snug bache- 
lor's rooms in the Temple, or at the 
bottom of this woody pit ; but all things 
have an end, and so had this fearful de- 
scent — so fearful, that, notwithstanding 
my utmost endeavours, the cushions 
slipped from under me on the floor of the 
chaise, and as at last I rattled over a 
little bridge, as it appeared to me, and 
entered a small carriage-drive to the 
secluded retreat of the dowager — confound 
her ! — I was literally seated on my carpet- 
bag instead of the seat. This was my 
mode of entry in the Vale of Lyumouth : 
take my advice when you go there, and 
manage to arrive by daylight. 

" Although my journey was now over, 
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however, my miseries for the night were 
not yet ended. Hitherto I had certainly 
believed myself to be a gentleman of 
some importance in the profession, and 
had no reason to consider that I was not 
held in some consideration by the learned 
fraternity. Moreover, I was accustomed, 
generally speaking, to good breeding and 
hospitality, particularly from the fair 
sex ; indeed, until that unhappy moment, 
it had never been my unlucky lot to 
encounter a tete-a-tete with a Scotch 
dowager, the possessor of seventy-five 
thousand pounds funded — to say nothing 
of some interminable number of grouse- 
grounds and deer-forests in the land of 
the mountain and flood — who, for what 
cause must rest with herself and her 
Maker, had selected the retirement to 
which she had dragged me, save it 
literally was an abode, and a charming 
one too, surrounded by mountains, and 
washed by sparkling trout-streams. 

"The moment the chaise stopped, I 
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jumped out, and rang at the front en- 
trance ; when the door being opened, the 
light eyen of one tallow candle, held in 
the hand of a sober looking serving-man, 
almost blinded me, so long had I been 
confined in the darkness. 

" ' My name is Hartly,' said I. ' Re- 
ginald Hartly, from the Temple ; is Lady 
M^Stingy within ?' 

"'Yes, sir. Her ladyship has been 
expecting you all day.' 

" ' The devil she has,' said I. 'I 
only left London last night; and have 
travelled as fast as mail-horses and 
posters could bring me over these wild 
hills.' 

" ' Well, sir ; please to walk this 
way,' and I was ushered into the pre- 
sence of her ladyship. 

"I certainly expected to find her 
aged; yet I had pictured to myself 
one of those aged ladies whose birth 
and good breeding, combined to a mind 
softened by her seclusion from the busy 
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world, would haye presented a face beam- 
ing with benevolence and kindness, which 
to look at, was to venerate. I felt that 
I { her first question would be some inquiry 

as to the fatigues of the journey ; some 
jjl offer of refreshment; some slight regret 

I at the necessity which had called for so 

I long a journey — even though she would 

have to pay for it. But all these fancies 
vanished the moment 1 beheld her. 

" The room in which she sat was 
comfortably furnished — that was saying 
much, for not the slightest appearance of 
elegance existed, though I knew her 
wealth; while her features bore an ex- 
pression of pinched and sour ill-humour, 
which no words can explain. In fact, 
she was the very personification of all 
that is most disagreeable in her sex; 
and I at once felt that the Red Deer at 
Porlock, or even the lonely chaise, 
would be a preferable abiding-place for 
the night, to this hard Scotchwoman's 
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den. The first words that issued from 
her mouth were : — 

" ' Well, you're one of the people from 
the Temple, my nephew that is to be 
has spoken of. I expected you all day. 
It is now near nine o'clock' — looking at 
her watch. ' My servants come to prayers 
at a quarter before ten, and I'm always 
in bed myself at a quarter past.' 

" ' Would you were there now, for all 
I care,' said I to myself. 

" * However, I suppose my business 
must be done ; and you'll want to be re- 
turning to yours in the morning, so let 
me see to the matter at once.' 

" ' The sooner the better,' and I 
begged politely to take the deeds from 
the carpet-bag, which the bald-headed 
servant had possessed himself of, and ex- 
pressed my desire to obtain it ; on which 
she exclaimed : — 

" ' Deeds in a carpet-bag ! I always 
thought you lawyers travelled with such 
matters in a fire-proof box. However, 
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these deeds must be signed, and the 
sooner the better ; though I should 
have preferred the presence of one of 
the firm, instead of a clerk.' 

" ' Madam,' said I, ' I am Reginald 
Hartly ; of the firm of Hartly, Blun- 
derbuss, and Co., at your very humble 
service.' 

" ' Oh, very well, young man — ^I am 
satisfied.' 

" The deeds were placed before her, 
she proceeded to wipe her spectacles — 
then placed them on her nose ; and hav- 
ing read a few lines, which were doubtless 
perfectly incomprehensible, in a cramped 
hand she signed her name to a sheet of 
parchment, which conveyed wealth and 
happiness to two of the most amiable of 
human beings ; and, by so doing, in- 
creased for her life an income, one-sixth 
part of which she had no possible means 
of expending. 

" This done, my business was con- 
eluded; and finding the quarters not 
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precisely to my liking, I proposed to pro- 
ceed to an inn — if the place boasted of 
one of those houses, above all others, of 
entire independence, if means are forth- 
coming to pay for the same. But this 
desire on my part was soon negatived. 

" ' A bed is prepared for you, sir,' 
said her ladyship ; ' and, when the even- 
ing's devotions are terminated, my ser- 
vant will provide you with such refresh- 
ments as my larder will afford — as I con- 
clude you have dined early.' 

" ' Dined early !' I had not dined at 
all; indeed, so anxious had I been to 
secure the old lady's signature, that I had 
scarcely eaten all the day. This was all 
very well — however, to family prayers I 
had not the slightest objection; and a 
tolerable degree of patience and forbear- 
ance enabled me, though exhausted and 
hungry, to abide. Never shall I forget, 
however, the nasal twang with which the 
old dowager delivered an ill-selected 
prayer to her household, who sat like 
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wooden figures along the side of the room, 
breathless and silent ; at length, this 
discourse was over, on which she com- 
manded the white-haired attendant to 
bring some eatables, and then taking her 
bed candlestick and wishing me a safe 
journey back to London, yanished and 
left me to my fate. And no pleasant one 
either; for the feast I expected was a 
total failure, consisting of some vile 
hashed hare, with some viler small beer 
and sour Marsala; notwithstanding 
which I slept away my cares, was up 
early the following morning, and having 
detained the four posters which had 
brought me to the scene of my night's 
disasters, was soon fairly en route, mount- 
ing the steep rugged path which the dark 
night had made so apparently fearful, 
when glorious was the picture of nature 
I beheld. But you will some day visit it 
yourself, so I will give you no further 
details." 

Such was the description which we 
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had received from a friend of his unto- 
ward journey to the spot which now pre- 
sented itself to our delighted senses, as 
we lingered in admiration, evidently not 
far from the very spot where, in fear of 
highwaymen, he had thrust his head from 
the chaise-window, expecting to be 
dragged therefrom instead of down the 
precipice. To us, however, all was bril- 
liant sunshine instead of dark night, 
and we had no fear of going supperless 
to bed, or passing an evening in company 
with a Lady M 'Stingy. But how shall I 
describe this charming locality for the 
interest of those who love such scenes, 
and have not visited them ? As we re- 
clined very near the edge of the cliff, 
which stood almost in perpendicular 
height some six hundred feet above the 
sea, which during the high tides broke 
against its rocky base, we looked down 
into one of the most richly-wooded vales 
we had ever beheld, made far more luxu- 
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riant to the eye, from its propinquity to 
the vast and open moor which we had 
ridden over, and which extended to the 
very sides of the woody vales so suddenly 
and unexpectedly approached. On our 
left, the steep descent described by our 
friend, a narrow, rugged, and uneven road 
crept along the face of the cliff, which 
descends with a most rapid inclination to 
the ocean that roars below. Formidable 
as this precipice is, there is scarcely the 
slightest protection, save a low and broken 
paling or rotten bank, with here and there 
solely a broken rail along its brink, to 
lend their aid in case of accident or dark- 
ness ; and as we looked on this perilous 
roadway, well could we imagine the ter- 
rors of our friend's descent in a chaise and 
four, where even should the horse of a 
mounted man, who rides down the path, 
become restive in the clear light of mid- 
day, or make the slightest mistake in 
the darkness of night, nothing could rea- 
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sonably prevent his immediate destruc- 
tion. Yet this road, so perilous to the 
stranger, is totally divested of all and 
everything like danger to the country 
people and neighbouring inhabitants; 
custom, which reconciles all that is fear- 
ful and disagreeable to the mind, enables 
them to travel it with the greatest indif- 
ference ; for while I sat there the daily 
coach from Taunton, loaded within and 
without, with scarcely the precaution of a 
drag, drove down the declivity at a fast 
trot ; the very swaying and swinging of 
the coach almost overreaching the cliff. 
Nestled in this lonely vale is the little 
village of Lynmouth, which appears to 
crouch beneath the shelter of overhanging 
woods and mountains, which beetle above 
it in every direction, except where the 
ravine in which it stands unites with the 
shore; while numerous charming villas 
peeping from the trees, and concealed 
from each other by the rich foliage, 
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seem to have been dropped by the hand of 
chance in their several delightftil nooks. 

Two alpine brooks, flashing and 
sparkling over their rocky beds, rush 
from the wooded ravines that open on 
this sweet village, from the east and 
south, and throw their waters under two 
small stone bridges, which, almost hidden 
in ivy, form additional charms to the 
happy and picturesque scene. A short 
distance west of Lynmouth, or it may 
more justly be said on the hill above 
it, is Linton, the tower of whose church 
we looked on, as well as the lovely 
valley, from the spot we had chosen ; 
the whole forming a picture of wild, 
yet calm and peaceful loveliness, which 
few spots in the Highlands of Scotland can 
equal, and few in Switzerland can sur- 
pass ; and as we gazed on it again and 
again, we at length exclaimed aloud — 
" How glorious, how splendid ! and this 
then is the best hunting quarter where 
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to establish ourselves with the North 
Devon hounds ; better suited we should 
say for the wolf or chamois hunter, and a 
safe retreat for the smuggler." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" No bad hunting quarter, or bad place 
for smuggling either,'* said a voice be- 
hind us, " in days gone by." 

We turned sharply round, on hearing 
these words; and there sat, not five 
yards from the spot on which we were re- 
clining, while our horse nibbled the short 
herbage, one of those walking pedlers, 
seen Hess rarely than in other times, yet 
still occasionally met with^ more parti- 
cularly in such out of the way places as 
that to which we were proceeding. Hav- 
ing cast his box and knapsack on one 
side, he appeared to be resting himself 
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previous to entering the little village, 
doubtless with the same intent as we had, 
of passing the night. 

" You appear to be well acquainted 
with the locality, my friend,'* said we, 
" and perhaps can give us some informa- 
tion as to the accommodation we may 
expect in the little village which lies 
so snugly sheltered in the vale below.'* 

"All, sir," said he, " all that man can 
wish for or desire, is there to be had for 
him who has money to pay for it; and 
for that less than usual is demanded, 
notwithstanding the increase of visitors, 
who now annually resort to a spot which, 
not a quarter of a century since, was 
merely the abode of the smuggler or 
the fisherman. If you are fond of oysters, 
you will find none better in all England ; 
but permit me to remind you, that the 
sun is about to set beyond those wood- 
clad hills ; and, as our descent is some- 
what steep, it will be as well to linger 
here no longer. At least, I must be on 
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the move, sir, and, with your permiBsion, 
I will gladly lead your horse down this 
mountain-side/ I have walked it some 
thousands of times, and could find my 
way blindfold ; it may be interesting to 
you as a stranger, however, to witness so 
pleasing a scene.'' 

It is a wonderful and a beautiful 
thing to know how surely, spite of every 
difference of rank, and kind, and lan- 
guage, the words of kindness and ©f 
sympathy — be they the rudest ever spo- 
ken, if they do but come from the heart 
of a fellow-creature — will gladden and 
cheer the sorrow-stricken spirit, and add 
to the joy of the joyful ; and as we re- 
signed the rein to our new acquaintance, 
who lightly threw his pack across his 
shoulders, we thanked him kindly for 
his good-natured attentions, and set out 
together to walk down the truly pic- 
turesque road which winds down the side 
of the precipice, to the valley of the 
Lynn. 
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" You observed," said we, " that Lyn- 
moutli was no bad hunting quarter; and, 
if I understood you rightly, is is not un- 
noted as a smuggling one.'' 

Why, as for hunting," he replied, 
there are few better places, for those who 
desire to join the North Devon stag-hounds 
during their season, than Lynmouth. 
The accommodation, as I have already 
mentioned, and of which you will soon be 
a better judge yourself, is excellent 
There are three inns ; one at Lynmouth? 
whither you ar^ bound, and two above 
the vale at Linton, such as few would 
be displeased with; the prospect there- 
from is splendid, and the internal arrange- 
ments for man's comfort all that can be 
desired in a house of public entertain- 
ment ; the larder is generally well sup- 
plied with fish, flesh, and fowl ; the cellar 
can boast of good wine ; the attendance 
and the stabling are good ; and, best of all 
under such advantageous circumstances, 
the charges are moderate. 
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" The meets of the hounds, when 
hunting this part of the country, are all 
within easy distance ; in fact, the woods 
you now look on are the resort of deer, 
and, on the days you are not amusing 
yourself with hunting, there is ample sport 
for the rod, for the asking, in the Lynn. 
Though the fish are small, their flavour, 
as regards the eating, however, is excel- 
lent. And if you are fond of scenery, 
there is none much finer in all England 
than in this valley and neighbourhood.'' 

" Have they any good runs from this 
part of the hunt ? The woods, in fact, 
appear somewhat large from which to 
force a stag." 

" Yes they are very extensive, never- 
theless first-rate runs have been had from 
I them, and many a gallant stag has flown 

for life across the open moor without 
success, whereas others have tried the 
open sea with equal failure ; even re- 
cently, a stag being hard pressed took to 
the sea, from the rocks below Lynmouth, 
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and swam for at least a mile out in the 
channel, when boats were put out to save 
it. But I well recollect, some twenty 
years since, when a chase took place in 
this neighbourhood as interesting as its 
termination was ludicrous. The deer 
was a young one, which may account for 
his having so soon taken the sea. He 
was found reclining on the heather, at a 
place called Badgnorthy Common. The 
rouse, I have heard, was magnificent, as 
he jumped up from his lair in the very 
centre of the pack, which ran him in view 
for a long distance. He first pointed for 
Simonsbath, but previous to leaving Long 
Combe, turned to the right over Mendon 
Common to Farley Brake, down through 
Parsonage Wood to Hford Bridges, and 
along the stream to Watersmeat; then 
broke into the coverts on the Countes- 
bury side, and took the sea close under 
the church. A boat was immediately 
sent for from Lynmouth, in the hope of 
saving him and blooding the hounds, but 
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previous to its arrival, the crew of a ves- 
sel passing about a mile from the shore, 
caught sight of the stag, and having se- 
cured him safely on board, set sail for the 
opposite side of the channel, to the no 
small mortification of the whole field of 
sportsmen, who looked on the whole scene 
from the cliffs. This is one, and a true 
account, of a stag-hunt in this neighbour- 
hood, and, as you may readily suppose, 
its untoward termination was alike for a 
long time a source of merriment and dis- 
gust.* 

"With regard to smuggling, I can 
tell you also of a somewhat similar chase 

* In proof of the above account, as well as in reference 
to the fact of these stags swimming long distances out to 
sea, we may observe that even during the past month a 
singular capture took place in the Bristol Channel, a fine 
two-year old stag being picked up by the crew of the 
Laurina, Wedlock master, on the voyage from Watchet to 
Swansea, about two miles off the Eoreland, and brought 
safe and sound into port. The long swim he had taken, 
although it had wetted his jacket, had by no means damped 
his ardour, for after he had been taken on board, he became 
80 restive that it was found necessary to fasten him to a 
ring-bolt on deck. 
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— at all events it was after a " dear/' I 
conclude, however, you are more inte- 
rested in bunting than in smuggling, 
otherwise I should have some reluctance 
in speaking on such subjects. However, 
I at least have renounced it now, what- 
ever share I might have had in it lang 
sjrne. In fact, I have crossed the moor 
with many a good sample of Schiedam 
and cognac at the bottom of my pack, 
with little chance of detection, or care for 
the coast-guard or excisemen ; in truth, 
smuggling, thirty years since, was a most 
thriving trade in this district, and many 
a well-fiUed keg of first-rate spirits, and 
many a pound of tea and tobacco, found 
their way into the city of Exeter which 
never paid a farthing duty to the Crown ; 
I may add, without fear of falsehood, that 
many a fair dame flaunted in silks from 
the looms of Lyons which were never 
purchased in Regent Street. But the 
smuggling chase to which I now refer had 
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reference to living wares, and was simplj 
as follows — 

" My respected parent, who lies buried 
— bless his memory — in the churchyard 
at Ilfracombe, was possessed of a trader 
or fishing-smack called the Beauty — and 
truly a beauty she was when running 
before the wind or beating against it. 
He fished, good man, by day — that is 
fished up tubs — and he laid down his lines 
by night — that is, bales of tobacco and 
various other commodities, the hooking of 
which paid him somewhat better than 
turbot or cod-fish. However, his day is 
over, good man. It is now, however, 
about thirty year agone that the little 
Beauty lay like a cork, floating on the 
calm sea, off* the little harbour of Lyn- 
mouth; her nets were spread in the 
rigging to dry, as if they really had 
done some service for Billingsgate the 
night previous, and she looked as honest 
a little craft to the eye of a landsman as 
that little vessel which lies beneath us ; 
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and well for her she did ; for a revenue 
cutter was cruising on the coast. 

" As I have already stated, the Beauty 
was the property of my respected parent, 
who, on the evening to which I allude, 
was reclining on her deck in the full en- 
joyment of a pipe of Dutch cut, as 
cheap in its cost as delicious in its fla- 
vour, for it had neither passed the cus- 
toms nor paid duty to the Crown. As he 
there lay, ruminating on future exploits 
to foreign shores, and evidently exulting 
on recent gains, for he had made a good 
run a few days previously, he observed a 
small boat make from the shore towards 
the Beauty ; no sooner alongside than a 
young man, dressed in the attire of a 
common sailor, jumped on her deck, and 
requested permission to speak with the 
captain. 

" ' Holloa, master,' said my honest 
parent, for I was then a lad serving on 
board the craft, and consequently heard 
all that passed ; ' Holloa, master, what's 
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your business with me?' at the same 
time fully satisfied, by the eyidences of 
white hands and a gentle voice, that 
whatever his costume, the visitor was no 
sailor. 

" * A few words in private, friend, 
should you have no objection,' said he, 
* so let us proceed below/ 

" At these words it was clear that the 
conscience of the captain caused him 
some misgivings, notwithstanding his 
little vessel being at the time perfectly 
free from contraband goods. But law is 
law, and those who oflTer to break it, 
whatever the gain, must suflTer accord- 
ingly in the end. However, his mind was 
made easy on this occasion, for no sooner 
had they descended to the cabin than the 
young man proceeded to business, by say- 
ing — ' This is a nice and trim little craft 
of yours, captain, and I am told few can 
beat her before or on a wind — ^what say 
you to a cargo?' 

" * Why, as to that, sir, for it is clear 
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to me you are a gentleman, notwithstand- 
ing your rig, I must first be informed of 
what it consists ; whether it be in the 
free trade, or protection line, I mean such 
as yon revenue cutter can overhaul, with- 
out hauling me over the coals — ^whence 
bound, and what the reward ? ' 

" ' Why, as to the cargo, captain,' 
said the youth, ' it consists of live stock, 
the port any place on the coast of Ire- 
land, and the reward one hundred pounds 
sterling money of the realm, on its being 
duly landed safe and alive.' 

" * Live stock,' said the governor, 
taking his pipe from his mouth with some 
surprise, 'and where am I stow away 
live stock on board so small a craft as 
this ?' 

" * Why, you have a very neat little 
cabin, and convenient,' said the stranger, 
'and the amount of stock I propose 
sending on board can be easily and snugly 
stowed away here ; moreover, it is not of a 
nature that will in any manner call for 
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the interference of coasters, and you will 
recollect that the price I oflFer for so 
short a run across channel and so slight 
a risk, is a large one.' 

" ' True, true, true,' said the skipper, 
with sundry whiffs and a terminating 
whistle, 'send them on board, sir, be 
they pigs, or cats, or foxes ; for nothing 
larger can enter here ; the wind is fair, 
we will up anchor and be off ere dark/ 

" ' No, not before dark, captain ; but 
I will be frank with you. A young lady 
is particularly anxious to obtain a pas- 
sage across channel, and she has selected 
me as her companion ; for reasons best 
known to ourselves, we desire our depar- 
ture to be perfectly private and unknown. 
When the vaJe of Lynmouth and the 
harbour are shaded by the darkness, we 
will put off quietly and board your vessel ; 
place us in safety in any Irish port, and 
the moment our feet touch the shore I 
will hand you the promised reward. In 
order to satisfy yourself that I have the 
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means, look here,' said the gentleman, 
showing him treble the amount in bank- 
notes. ' At the same time it would be as 
well that you heave your anchor about 
dusk and stand off shore, burn a blue 
light, and we shall the better be enabled 
to board you, as the nights are so 
dark.' 

" All things being thus amicably 
arranged, abut half-past ten at night the 
Beauty stood on and off the mouth of 
the Lynn, and shortly afterwards a boat 
approached. A lady, closely muffled, was 
carefully handed up the side by the same 
young man whom we had seen in the 
morning, the helm was instantly put up, 
and away we went before a spanking 
breeze. The morning following I beheld 
the live stock, and a more lovely young 
woman never stepped the earth than she 
whom we landed safely with her compa- 
nion — ^husband, or lover as might be — on 
the quay of Waterford. My respected 
parent pocketed the promised hundred, 
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and we forthwith returned to Lynmouth, 
having other little matters in hand. Not 
a soul, however, ever suspected that 
the Beauty had ever been employed in 
the charge of so precious a cargo. How- 
ever, sir, it made a most extraordinary 
sensation in the little fishing-village in 
those days; for there lived here in a 
house we shall soon pass, though it is 
greatly altered, a rich old dowager with 
her beautiful niece ; some did sg-y there 
was a love affair going on, which the old 
lady did not sanction — others that she 
would lose much money by her marriage ; 
indeed, many idle tales were told, with 
which at the time I was too young to 
concern myself. At all events, all her 
precaution was unavailing ; for, as I have 
already told you, she passed the night on 
board the Beauty, and we landed her safe 
in Ireland. 

"To finish my tale, however, when 
the old lady rose in the morning and 
found her niece was flown, she spared 
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neither means nor money to overtake her. 
Not a horse, or an idle man in the parish 
that was not employed to scour the whole 
country — and scour it they did, but they 
could not chase her across the sea. So 
this dear-chase, as the former one, ended 
without blood; nevertheless, it actually 
took place. But, here we are, sir, on 
the bridge of Lynmouth — and there 
stands the house in which the dowager 
lived. But you must be tired of my 
company, and I will therefore bid you 
good night. My road leads onwards a 
mile up, through these plantations, to 
Linton. You have only to proceed along 
the bank of the stream to your right, 
for a few hundred yards, and you will 
find one of the most comfortable little 
hostelries in England. Recollect, sir, if 
you are fond of oysters, order some for 
supper ; those of Lynmouth are delicious. 
Good night." 

We had barely time to take the reins 
of our nag, which he had kindly led down 
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the long steep descent to Lynmouth, an^ 
thank him for his interesting companion- 
ship, ere he vanished among the thicls 
foliage, and mounting our horse, we rod€ 
leisurely onwards to the inn. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

How passing strange are the events of 
life ; the mere meeting with one who, to 
all outward appearance, was nothing but 
a wandering pedler, but who, neverthe- 
less, had seen much of the world, and 
had considerable information, had changed 
the whole current of our thoughts ; and 
instead of dwelling, as we had been, on 
the glories of nature, and the subject 
which had more particularly brought us 
to the lovely spot we were then entering, 
our thoughts flew back to the details our 
friend had given us of his visit to Lyn- 
mouth many years since; and with some 
reason, we could scarcely help thinking 
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that the young hussar captain had been 
the identical sailor in disguise, while the 
live stock conveyed by the Beauty was 
the niece of our friend Lady M'Stingy. 

Strange, but true events, do, however, 
daily occur, far more strange than fiction. 
In this instance, however, the strange- 
ness was by no means that of the elope- 
ment of two lovers, but that the acci- 
dental meeting of a wayside traveller 
should have brought back to mind so 
forcibly our friend's account of his visit, 
which evidently had reference to the tale 
in question. 

But we are now without regret, for 
the day had been one of such constant 
call on the mind as to fatigue the body. 
Before the door of our abidtag-place a 
civil hostess greets us; an active 
waiter took charge, for the moment, of 
our horse ; and having been ushered up 
a neatly-carpeted staircase, we find our- 
selves in as cheerful, and even elegant, 
an apartment as it is possible for a tra- 
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veller to desire. At the extremity of 
this room, which was furnished not only 
with all necessary comfort, but with the 
addition of a really good piano, for lady 
residents, and other little trifling ele- 
gancies, pleasing to behold, yet rare to 
be met with in inns. 

A French window opened on a small 
balcony, which not only overlooked 
the rushing sparkling Lynn, but em- 
braced also a fair prospect of the chan- 
nel, on which the bright moon was now 
casting her harvest rays. Nothing can 
be more charmingly retired, nothing 
more soothing to the mind, than this 
sweet retreat; and much as we have 
heard in its favour, we are ready to 
admit we never heard enough. 

Adjoining this truly desirable sitting- 
room was a comfortable bedchamber, to 
which it had access ; and in which we 
found, as in the sitting-room, all that 
could be possibly desired — ^and indeed, all 
that the habits of the most refined could 
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reasonably require when absent from 
their accustomed homes. We have, per- 
haps, dwelt tediously on this trifling 
matter of a posada ; though in good truth 
the dear resting-place, as its courteous 
owners, was as unlike one as were they to 
the visitors to such loathsome garlic-eat- 
ing pigsties — ^but, as we were about to say, 
we have dwelt somewhat at length on this 
matter of an inn ; inasmuch as we know 
of no better place for him to select who 
desires a month's hunting with the North 
Devon stag-hounds, and, at the same 
time, a charming retreat. Moreover, 
we would desire to add, that not only is 
the cuisine an excellent one, as regards 
all things one has a just right to expect 
at country inns, but the charges are 
really moderate ; indeed, we can honestly 
assert that forty pounds would clear all 
expenses for a sportsman and his two, or 
even three horses, at this beautiful spot 
for a month ; and if a man cannot dis- 
burse that, it is scarcely desirable, what- 
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ever his passion for the chase, that he 
should attempt it at all. 

While speaking of this little gem of 
an inn at Lynmouth, to which we own an 
unusual partiality, let us not be guilty of 
injustice to those of Linton, which by 
thousands would be preferred ; inasmuch 
as while Lynmouth lies in the bed of the 
valley, within four yards of the sparkling 
stream, and contiguous to the shore, 
Linton stands high above the woodlands, 
and commands both land and sea views, 
as grand as are they beautiful; and 
there will the traveller, or the sportsman, 
or he who seeks health and retirement, 
find two other inns, or posadas, which 
neither Exeter nor Bristol, nor Vittoria 
nor Madrid, can surpass, if equal. In fact, 
we do them nothing but justice when we 
say they are, as inns, as nearly perfect as 
such houses of public entertainment can be. 

But we preferred passing our time 
among the woodlands and the valley in 
company with the red deer in the forests, 
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the sea-gulls on the shore, and the trout 
in the Lynn ; or if we mounted the steep 
ascent to Linton, or made our way to 
the Valley of Bocks, descending fresh 
to dinner, instead of undergoing the 
fatigues of a walk for a mile up a moun- 
tain-side, as a termination to the rambles 
of the day. Here, in this sequestered 
and truly beautiful retreat, we lingered 
many days — ^would that we could hare 
lingered longer — ^now wandering amid its 
magnificent woodland scenery ; now ram- 
bling, rod in hand, along the rocky course 
of the Lynn, varying the excitement of 
our sports with the various beauties 
which on all sides presented themselves. 
The two most interesting spots, however, 
among those which nature has here so 
abundantly provided, may be termed the 
Valley of Bocks — or stones — and the 
Watersmeet. We paid a brief visit to 
the former, in the first instance, by moon- 
light; following, perhaps unwisely, a 
most dangerous, but not less interesting 
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pathway, cut from the side of the cliff, 
the precipitous descent from thence hang- 
ing over the sea, which dashes against its 
base, making its passage as sublime as it 
is awful in appearance, for in many places 
the slightest accident or false step would 
be quite sufficient to cast the traveller into 
eternity. The other road, through Linton, 
over the summit of the hill, we traversed 
in the bright light of a mid-day sun ; and 
while we admit that our moonlit visit 
caused us sensations of solemn awe and 
gratification at the peculiarity of so un- 
expected and yet so eminently interest- 
ing a scene, the view of it by day, if 
not so solemn, is scarcely less grand. It 
is indeed a scene surprisingly picturesque 
and wild; in fact, a valley bounded by large 
naked rocks, or rather fragments of 
rocks, piled one upon another. 

The heights on each side are of a 
mountainous magnitude, but composed, to 
all appearance, of loose, unequal masses, 
which form here and there rude natural 
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columns, and are fantastically arranged 
along the summits, so as to resemble 
extensive ruins impending over the path ; 
vast fragments overspread the valley, and 
wliichever way we turned our eyes grand 
vestiges of convulsion and desolation pre- 
sented themselves. The extent of this 
interesting valley is, we conceive, nearly 
a mile, and all that imagination can sug- 
gest as to its origin is that it must have 
been the course of some vast and violent 
torrent, which from the broad entrance 
towards the sea and the more rocky sur- 
face of the mountains, would seem to 
have poured itself into the Bristol 
Channel. 

The Watersmeet, a scene not less 
lonely, is of a totally opposite nature ; it 
is simply a limited mossy opening, or 
pleasure-park, in the very centre of the 
densely- wooded vale, the grassy banks of 
which are washed by the meeting tributa- 
ries of the Lynn, which, dashing over rocks 
and stones, flow sparkling onwards to 
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the sea. This secluded lawn the mind 
of man and eye of taste have selected as a 
fitting place for the erection of a woodland 
cottage, and the hands of man have built 
as charming a little hermitage as he who 
desires the most perfect solitude could 
wish for ; or as a sporting-box it could vie 
with any we have met with ; as a winter 
residence, should the snow lie thick in 
the vale, it might, perhaps, be a trifle too 
secluded — unless the garrison were well 
provisioned, both as regards the body and 
the mind — as we should then doubt the 
possibility of even reaching Lynmouth in 
safety, though scarcely two miles distant ; 
but in the bright days of summer-time 
this charming retreat has many resources ; 
and, moreover, the house abounds with 
comfort ; a trout-stream waters the very 
lawn, while the deer, at early morning- 
time, are frequently seen to cross the 
stream and feed on the dewy grass which 
surrounds the little garden. The wood- 
cock also visits the woody vales early in 
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the season, and the blackcock is often 
known to trim his jetty wing at sunrise. 
Amid such scenes as these the sportsman 
who visits the North Devon stag-hounds 
may well find both pleasure and health 
during those days that he is not cheered 
across the moor by their cheerful voices ; 
and if he come not alone, greater the 
pleasure to him, while following the chase, 
to know that those he loves, and who will 
welcome his return with smiles of affec- 
tion and add by their presence to the joys 
of a day so far spent, have been equally 
following their own, amid all that is 
charming in nature to look on and peace- 
ful to dwell among. 

But we must away from this gem 
among the many of which merry England 
can so justly boast, to scenes scarcely 
less interesting, if not so grand or wild ; 
far, far away, however, from the sickly, 
smoky city, over the blue hills and 
wooded country, through rocky glens, and 
by sonorous streams, by broad and undu- 
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lating plains, through quiet villages, with 
their humble thatched roofs, in fact, 
through ever-changing scenes of softest 
rural beauty in daytime, and at even-tide 
and by the wan and misty moonlight, 
come who will, we shall be glad of their 
company. Sportsmen, it may not ill suit 
you ; for we are bound to many a kennel 
of gallant hounds, and many a stable 
well filled with noble horses ; in fact, we 
had written to a friend in the South of 
Devon to urge him to be our companion 
to many of the abodes of his sporting 
friends, in order that we might not only 
have the pleasure of his society as we 
rode across country, but also the benefit 
of his knowledge in reference to all mat- 
ters connected with sport in the county 
in which he resided ; the following letter, 
however, put an end to our hopes, and we 
therefore determined to wander alone. 
" Dear Linton, 

" Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to ramble with you 
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on horseback, by highway and byway, 
through our interesting county, as you 
justly term it ; but the fact is, I am just 
now too unwell to leave the house. If 
you will terminate your wanderings at 
my little snuggery at Tor, however,* I 
think I can show you a spot or two with 
which even so great a lover as you are of 
English scenery will be satisfied to your 
heart's content; and although I cannot 
ride at the moment, I can talk, and shall 
be delighted to give you all the anecdotes 
m my power of the sporting qualities of 
this unsporting part of England." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



This kind epistle decided our movements, 
and ere 
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The sun, awaking through the smoky air 
Of the dark city, cast a sullen glance ; 
Rousing each caitiff to his task of care ; 
Of sinful man his sad inheritance ; 
Summoning revellers from the lagging dance. 
Scaring the prowling robber to his denj 
Gilding on battled tower the warder's lance, 
And warning student pale to leave his pen. 
And yield his drowsy ^es to the kind nurse of 



men," 



We had bid adieu to Lynmouth, passed 
the Watersmeet, and were far up the 
glen onwards to the south of Devon ; 
were we, however, to enumerate all the 
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fair spots we beheld, to describe all the 
strange places in which we nightly 
halted, and to relate all the anecdotes we 
heard by the wayside, instead of writing 
one volume, we must write ten, and turn 
that which is simply intended for a rough 
and simple sporting ramble into a Guide- 
Book for the West of England. We pur- 
pose, therefore, confining ourselves simply 
to those spots which more immediately or 
forcibly had taken hold on our memory, 
and those having reference to the hounds, 
in order that strangers and others desi- 
rous of visiting the several packs may 
best be informed as to where they are 
located and how to proceed to find them ; 
we cannot, therefore, do better than give 
these details while we jog along the way- 
side. 

Of the stag-hounds we have, perhaps, 
already said too much, nevertheless, as 
regards that particular sport, we affirm 
that it is only to be had in reality in 
North Devon, and we would gladly turn 
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our steps at once to Lynmoutli, which, 
with all our pleasing reminiscences of the 
Red Deer at Porlock, we decide without 
exception to be the most agreeable rest- 
ing-place, and we may also say the most 
convenient quarter for the sportsman who 
is desirous to meet these hounds. We 
are fully aware that many would ridicule 
the idea of the garden of England being 
a hunting county ; we admit the fact, as 
far as what is termed a flying, or fox- 
hunting county; nor, indeed, can it be 
named with Northamptonshire, Leicester- 
shire, or Warwickshire, and some other 
counties we could enumerate. But this 
we can affirm, though we are no Devonian, 
save in admiration of its many beauties 
and the knowledge of its many hospitali- 
ties ; yet, are we bold enough to assert, 
that, taking all its sporting qualities into 
consideration, there is scarcely another 
county in England, if one, which can 
offer so much and such various sport — 
from stag-hunting to fly-fishing. In 
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North Devon, in addition to the stag- 
hounds, there are a pack of foxhounds, 
kept by that well-known sportsman, Mr. 
B/Ussell, who is aided by a liberal sub- 
scription. Their strength consists of about 
thirty to thirty-five couple; they hunt 
three times during the week, their coun- 
try being almost the same as that portion 
skirting the Bristol Channel to the inte- 
rior and hunted by the stag-hounds ; and 
probably, as regards these hounds^ Lyn- 
mouth would be as good a place as any to 
meet them from, though many would pre- 
fer Barnstaple. 

The Tiverton hunt joins their coun- 
try to the east ; this is also a mixed pack, 
consisting of about thirty-five couple of 
hounds supported by subscription, and 
most admirably hunted by old John 
Beale, who has cheered them on to death 
and glory for a quarter of a century. Few 
hounds in the West of England have 
shown more sport than have these ; they 
meet twice during the week, and Tiverton 
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is about the best place for the establish- 
ment of any one desirous of following 
them ; there are few more cheerful little 
towns in the West of England; moreover, 
the railway brings it within five hours' 
steaming from the great Babylon. There 
are excellent inns, good lodgings, and 
reasonable charges, pretty women, and 
pleasant society — what can a sportsman 
desire more ? We believe that we are not 
in error when we state these hounds to 
be still the property of Sir Walter 
Carew, who kept them for many years at 
Haccombe, and hunted the country now 
in the possession of the South Devon 
hounds. 

The hounds hunting the adjoining 
country are a most magnificent pack^ 
consisting also of about thirty-five couple^ 
the property and kept at the sole expense 
of the Honourable Newton Fellows, 
whose kennel is at Eggsford, about sixteen 
miles from Exeter. His country may be 
said to consist of a radus of fifteen miles 
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from the kennel y and we should suggest 
Crediton or South Molton as the best 
abiding-place ; at all events we can speak 
well of the inn at the latter place, for, 
after a long ride through drenching rain, 
we were received there with comfort and 
civility, and sat down, after getting rid of 
our wet garments, to one of the most 
snug little dinners, consisting of a deli- 
cate leg of boiled pork and a roast phea- 
sant, which had evidently been hung up 
by the tail till it had dropped into the 
hands of the cook, which must have been 
at the moment we rode up to the door, 
when this worthy woman, discovering 
the unhappy ducking we had patiently 
endured for two hours at least, served 
this tender morsel as a reward, and by 
so doing for ever left pleasing recollec- 
tions of South Molton on our grateful 
hearts. 

The South Devon hounds come next 
in succession, that is as regards their 
country, inasmuch as we by no means 
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presume to give our opinions as dictating 
to the world a choice of which are or are 
not the best and which the worst ; for us 
they are all good enough ; though had we 
a first-rate stud, we should decidedly not 
select our favourite countv to ride them 
over after hounds, save three thorough- 
breds, kept for the purpose, which would 
annually find their way to Lynmouth. 
But as regards the South Devon hounds, 
they are a mixed pack, consisting of 
twenty-five couple, averaging from twenty- 
one to twenty-two inches in height, kept 
by subscription, and hunted, from all 
accounts, admirably by Thomas V. Lane, 
Esq. ; the kennels are at Chudleigh, which 
is about the centre of the county, but 
extends sixteen miles or thereabouts on 
all sides; they hunt twice a week, on 
Mondays and Thursdays. 

There are few places in Devonshire 
more beautiful than Chudleigh, which 
undoubtedly would be the most desirable 
quarter for those who merely desire to 
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visit these hounds, or who, living at a 
distance, are desirous of hunting with 
them. The views in the neighbourhood 
are eminently beautiful, and even in their 
winter garb are not without attraction. 
The inn is exceedingly comfortable, and 
we may fairly add, were hunting not the 
object, Chudleigh oifers beauties to the 
visitor which would amply repay him. If 
he be fond of cider, let him draw his rein 
and call for a bottle ; half the champagne 
he ever drank in his life is poison in eom- 
parison with such nectar; and he may 
there drink it on its own growing-ground, 
if we may use the term, inasmuch as 
there is an orchard of three acres very 
near the town, which is recorded to have 
yielded a sufficient quantity of apples 
to make eighty hogsheads : be careful, 
however, not to drink too much, as it is 
also recorded that people sometimes get 
the cholera. 

Sir H. Seals also keeps a bitch pack 
at his own expense at Dartmouth, or near 
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it, his kennels being at Mount Boom. 
These hounds average about 21 inches ; 
his country is in the neighbourhood of 
Dartmouth and the South Hawes. To 
those who know the ancient little foreign 
coasting town of Dartmouth, and the 
beautiful hilly country which surrounds 
it, it would appear almost impracticable 
that any hounds should have sport, never- 
theless they do, and rare sport on some 
occasions. Dartmouth, charming in sum- 
mer-time, must be far from uninteresting 
in the winter season ; and if a gentleman 
sportsman has been a little too generous 
in his expenditure, or a little too lavish 
of his dividends, why, instead of going to 
Pan to hunt with Frenchmen, and lavish 
the little that remains to him, let him 
spend it among his own countrymen. At 
Dartmouth he will be enabled to enjoy 
all and more sports than he will find 
under the shadow of the Pyrenees, 
scenery almost equal to it, and freedom 
and comfort far excelling it. 
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We must now mention Mr. Trelawney's 
hounds, which are indeed a first-rate pack, 
consisting of about thirty couple or more ; 
in fact, at the moment we write, he has 
about three and thirty couple of effective 
hounds, with the addition of three couple 
of old hounds used in cub-hunting. The 
average height of the dogs is about 
twenty-two and a half inches, that of the 
bitches twenty-one or twenty-one and a T[ 

half. Their hunting-days are Tuesdays 
and Fridays, with an occasional byday. 
The best meets may be named as Dry 
Bridge, Goodamoor Slade, the Carew 
Arms, the Wrangerton station on the 
South- Western Railway, and Delamore : 
these at least are considered to be the 
favourite meets of the pack. Hounds, 
horses, and servants are kept at Mr. Tre- 
lawney's sole expense, and we only do 
justice to that gentleman as a sportsman 
when we add that nothing can be more 
perfect than are the horses and stable 
management ; indeed, it would repay any 
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lover of fox-hunting who may have a 
couple of days to spare — for this period 
appears now sufficient to fly over England 
— ^to put himself in a railway-carriage 
and go down to Plymouth for the purpose 
of seeing them. 

The country hunted by these hounds 
is the south-western part of Devon, ex- 
tending from Plymouth to the neighbour- 
hood of Totness, and up the banks of the 
Dart, its length being about twenty-four 
miles, and breadth from the sea^-coast to 
Dartmoor, the south side of which now 
forms part of the country; and those 
who have ridden over it, following a pack 
of hounds in full cry, after a fresh fox, 
will tell the world, and truly, that there 
are few things in life more joyous and 
exhilarating. And should the stranger 
stand on portions of this moor, when the 
clustering leaf of summer hangs thick 
on the woodlands, the lark carolling in 
mid-air, with a bright sky above his 
head and soft heather beneath his feet. 
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he may well add the latter position in 
which he finds himself is only to be sur- 
passed by the pleasures of the former. 

Tradition informs ns that this vast 
waste, like that of Exmoor and many of 
the Highland deer-forests, was once covered 
with trees, and as the Britons invariably 
preferred the woods to the plains, there is 
no doubt but that they erected many 
fortresses on the sylvan heights of Dart- 
moor; from many points of which the 
prospect is magnificent. On one of the 
highest parts of the moor is Cranmeer 
Pool, the mother of many rivers. This 
is, in fact, a lake in the bosom of an 
extensive morass, wholly impassable in 
winter, and extremely dangerous even in 
summer-time, the ground surrounding it 
shaking to the extent of many yards. 
But to return to Mr. Trelawney and his 
hounds, which, in imagination we have 
been following over this moor, as we 
trust we may in reality ere many seasons 
elapse. To those who have the same desire 
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to visit them, we should recommend Ivy 
Bridge as the most central position ; it is 
a most charming spot, the situation of 
the inn, so well known to thousands, 
being picturesque in the extreme. As, 
however, neither man nor beast can live on 
the sight of rural scenes, however lovely, 
we may add that the best of accommoda- 
tion will there be found for both. The 
South Devon Railway divides the country 
lengthways, from Plymouth to Totness 
by Ivy Bridge — Totness is in Sir H. 
Seal's country, and is in easy reach of 
the Devon hounds. Mr. Trelawney is a 
thorough sportsman. In addition to the 
above-named gallant pack, he keeps one 
of otter-hounds, which show good sport 
in the season on the Plym, Gem, and 
other rivers in the district. 

In addition to the above-named packs, 
we should mention those of Mr. Stephens 
and his brother at Moreton; they are very 
neat hounds and show considerable sport ; 
but they can scarcely be termed fox- 
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hounds, as they hunt both foxes and 
hares, a practice highly detrimental to 
first-rate hounds. 

The western countries also boast of 
numerous packs of harriers, some of them 
equal if not superior to any of the king- 
dom; of these, save as regards Mr. 
Yelverton'*s, we cannot speak with any 
degree of accuracy. For the information 
of those who are advocates of this truly 
delightful sport, only second to all sports, 
that of fox-hunting being without ques- 
tion the first, we would name Mr. 
Deacon's, near Tavistock ; they are as far 
as possible perfect; and we have ever 
been informed that they show perfect 
sport with the moor-hares. Mr. King, 
Mr. Cross, Mr. Tronde, Mr. Row, and 
other gentlemen in the west keep harriers, 
but we fear not having said enough on 
this point to convince all lovers of field 
sports, as all who desire to enjoy such 
sports amid the fairest scenes of nature 
and the mildest of climates, to induce 






\ 
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them to visit scenes, in days not lang syne 
almost inaccessible, save to the rich, or 
the resident ; but now, even the farthest 
of them, within an easy distance of the 
great metropolis. Should then these pages 
find their way into the hands of those 
who, like ourselves, are enthusiastic as to 
nature's beauties, but not enthusiasts as 
to sport ; or should they be honoured by 
the perusal of the fairer sex, let them 
bear in mind that for their dear sakes we 
have pointed out sylvan scenes which 
they may visit without fear of the calm, 
mild air of the south injuring their com- 
plexions, and should they find themselves 
about to exclaim — " Oh, the vile, horrid 
man, why did he not try — yes, try — to 
write a novel instead of all this cruel 
information about dogs and horses, for 
the destruction of the poor dumb animals, 
foxes and hares," we will tell them — 

" On Noah, and in him on all mankind, 
The charter was conferred by which we hold 
The flesh of animals in fee, and claim, 
On all we feed on, power of life and death. 
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But read the instrument, and mark it weU, 
The oppression of a tyrannous control 
Can find no warrant there." 

Cruelty to animals, be they dog, cat, 
fox, badger, or, alas ! the noble animal 
horse, too often made the slave of man, 
even in his physical agony, we abhor; 
but, in straightforward, high-minded, fair 
sport, there exists not half the cruelty 
that every day is shown to the world by 
the over-feeding of a dowager's lap-dog. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



"To sit on rocks, to muse on flood and fell. 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell. 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been." 



Such is frequently our pleasure; it is 
therefore not extraordinary that during 
our lengthened though pleasant ride from 
North to South Devon, we should fre- 
quently have merged from the beaten 
track to visit objects of more than com- 
mon interest ; there are few, however, on 
which we must presume to dwell at any 
length of description, in the fear that we 
may fail to amuse by speaking of scenes 

8 
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already too familiar to the many, while 
they may fail to interest the few. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves solely 
to those spots whose charms called forth 
more than peculiar delight to him who 
loves the rural scenes of merry England, 
the more so, that we may be thus the 
means of pointing out pleasures for many 
who seek them of sylvan beauty and 
varied enjoyment. 

Let us halt then for awhile at Lyd- 
ford : to the sportsman practically it has 
few advantages; to the artist and him 
who desires to view such pictures which 
nature gives us, but Claude can never sui'- 
pass on canvass, it has real, not illus- 
trated, attractions. In times lang syne, 
when the Norman Conqueror first ruled 
this glorious land, like the now humble 
village of Potlock, it could boast of an 
importance almost equal to that of the 
mighty capital, not, undoubtedly, as it 
now is, but as it formerly was ; tin, in 
which the neighbourhood abounds, being 
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at that period, and as it ever will he^ the 
staple commodity of the country, from 
which Lydford drew its consequence, as 
one of the principal marts for that valu- 
able metal. There subsequently a Stan- 
nary Court was held in the castle, which 
is still in existence. 

With the beauties of nature which 
surround it, however, and not with the 
mere historical facts connected with its 
ancient importance, were we more particu- 
larly interested, and we therefore rode 
onwards to view the cascades of the Lyd, 
after a brief look at the old castle, from 
which they are distant scarcely a mile 
and a half. On our way we had been in- 
formed that we should have to pass a 
bridge, thrown across the rocky sides of 
two precipices, which stands eighty feet 
above the rushing stream below. The 
idea was sufficiently grand and exciting, 
and we looked forward with some anxiety 
in the hope of witnessing a Niagara in 
miniature. In this instance we were 

S2 
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doomed, in a measure, to meet with dis- 
appointment, from tlie omission of a single 
fact in the intelligence, simply that the 
separation of these mighty precipices was 
80 small as by no means to bear com- 
parison with their height aboye the tor- 
rent, being merely a crevice of the rock ; 
in fact we had almost passed it ere we 
were aware of having done so. Let us, 
however, not be misunderstood as regards 
the beauty of the scene, for beautiful it is 
in all truth, though justly to be appre- 
ciated it must be seen from the battle- 
ment of the bridge that overlooks the 
river, which, if the weather be clear, you 
can just discover foaming among the 
rocks many fathoms below; if not, con- 
tent yourself with the roar of its rushing 
waters. We were fortunate, as we trust 
others may be who visit this interesting 
locale ; if not, they must satisfy them- 
selves with the music of the rapid waters 
when the river is full, which must at all 
times be grand and solemn as the notes 
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swell nobly from the bottom of the nar- 
row and broken channel. A little distance 
below the bridge the ravine spreads its 
rocky jaws, and instead of dark precipices 
which have hitherto overhung and ob- 
scured the struggling river, it emerges 
into day, and rolls its still murmuring 
waters through a winding valley confined 
within magnificent darkened woods, which 
swell into bold promontories or fall back 
into sweeping recesses till they are lost 
in the distance. The scene at Lydford 
Bridge, however, is so encumbered by thick 
and overhanging trees, that the mind, 
rather than the eye, forms its judgment 
of the hidden dangers; but the whole 
scene is quite sufficient to cause a quicker 
beating of the heart's pulsations as ima- 
gination depicts the depth of the chasm 
over which you stand, and the ear listens 
to the roar of the rushing torrents. 

There are various marvellous stories 
told of this wild spot; many of them, 
doubtless too true, and others existing 
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only in the imagination of inventive 
brains. That two or three persons have 
selected this sequestered spot to termi- 
nate an existence which had ceased to be 
within control, from absence of mental 
reason we would fain hope, there can be 
no doubt ; while others are of a nature 
scarcely within the bounds of belief, save 
one ; we shall relate it here, though pos- 
sibly a tale so often told in the West, 
and so often written, that we may fairly 
be accused of dulness in a repetition of 
it. However, as on the spot we heard it, 
so here will we tell it, inasmuch as the 
jump was a sporting jump, though we 
would lay some odds no London traveller 
ever faces it in daylight. 

In time lang syne, however, one of 
these useful members of society was 
benighted on this road during an awful 
storm, and being, as all men would be, 
anxious to reach some place of shelter, 
he urged on his horse with more than 
common speed till he reached a house 
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of rest and entertainment. The tem- 
pest, during the night, had been tre- 
mendous ; and in the morning the trar 
veller was informed, on coming down 
to breakfast, that the bridge over 
the Lyd had been swept away by the 
storm. It may readily be conceived that 
he shuddered to reflect on his narrow es- 
cape, as he perfectly recollected his horse 
having cleared the chasm, or what he 
subsequently found it to be, by a great 
and sudden leap, in the middle of his 
rapid course, though the reason for his 
making it was at the time unknown to 
him. 

On hearing this tale^ as we were rub- 
ing aj)iece of tinder on the re-established 
bridge to light a cigar, we turned to 
our kind-hearted and astonished rustic 
informer, who doubtless had learned the 
tale by heart, and requested to be in- 
formed as to his knowledge of the nag 
being for sale; as under such circum- 
stances, we were quite sure he would 
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make an admirable brook-jumper, bridge- 
jumper, or river-jumper — for the Jjyd is 
decidedly a river — ^we bad never before 
beard of sucb a jump. 

Dear me," said tbe good creature, 
it was not recently tbat tbis took place, 
but long before you or I was born.'* 

Well, never mind, my friend, per- 
haps some of tbe neighbouring gentry 
possess the breed. At all events, the 
jump was a first-rate one, and the rider 
a lucky fellow that his head did not be- 
come acquainted with some of those 
rugged rocks below us. However, the 
scene is truly picturesque, and the tale 
suitable. 

" Thus nature works — as if to mock at art. 
And in defiance of her rival powers ; 
By these potentous and random strokes. 
Performing such inimitable feats. 
As she, with all her rules, can never reach." 

But speaking of midnight jumps, my 
good friend, I well recollect a midnight 
chase. True, the weather was neither 
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tempestuous nor the night dark ; on the 
contrary, as brilliant an autumn moon 
shone oyer the land as eyer glittered in 
the heayens, when the hounds bounded 
from their kennel, and the select field 
which gathered at the meet prepared for 
a run. 

As in the case of the trayeller's 
jump, however, some years have elapsed 
since an eyent so unusual in the annals 
of sporting took place. Neyertheless, that 
which we are about to relate is perfectly 
true, as is that of I^ydford Bridge; or 
that of the noble horse's exploit, which 
has never yet been contradicted. 

A merry party, ^ principally consist- 
ing of young officers of diflferent regi- 
ments, had assembled to pass a sporting 
week with a friend, since dead, who 
rented a noble mansion and its adjoining 
manors within two miles of the cavalry 
barracks at Dorchester. Our days, as 
you may well suppose, were passed in 
the most agreeable manner; that is to 

s 3 
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say, we shot on Mondays, and hunted oil 
Tuesdays; for our host, in addition to 
some well-stocked preserves, and a stable 
well filled with horses, possessed a few 
couples of first-rate harriers, and thus we 
got through the week. 

To add to the above means of out- 
door enjoyments, the eating department 
was as good as man could desire, and the 
cellar well stocked with choice and well- 
flavoured wines. Moreover^his wife was 
one of the most amiable of her sex, and 
the few but lovely companions she had 
gathered around her made our evenings 
pass not less joyously than the mornings ; 
for, after all, what is the value of life 
without the refined society of woman ? 
With such appurtenances for pleasure, 
youth, health, and high spirits, nothing 
was wanting to make the best of them ; 
and, in truth, we scarcely lost an hour 
save the few absolutely necessary to recover 
the fatigues of the one day, the better to 
encounter those of the next. After 
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breakfast, which was a meal of some im- 
portance, which occupied a proportional 
time to its merits, we proceeded to the 
business of the day, as we have already 
observed, varying our sports between 
hunting and shooting. Daylight being 
over, did we chance to enter the house in 
sufficient time previous to dressing for 
dinner, the billiard-table was brought 
into requisition ; then came a well-served 
and most agreeable repast, both physically 
and mentally; after which, the ladies, 
dear creatures, left us to sporting talk 
together with the discussion of sundry 
magnums of claret. 

Now our host happened to be a 
most determined adherent to that habit, 
disagreeable to the few, but most agree- 
able to the many, for the introduction of 
which into this merry land Sir Walter 
Raleigh unquestionably should have been 
voted a piece of plate bigger than the 
shield of Achilles ; and in order that he 
might enjoy his " good smoke," as he 
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ever termed it, without annojance to the 
nasal organs of the non-smokers, and to 
the full enjoyment of his visitors who 
did smoke, he had fitted up a most per- 
fect little, and well-ventilated sanctum, 
the one side of which was literally a sur- 
face of well-filled cigar-boxes, while on the 
other hung innumerable flannel jackets, 
like those worn by cricketers, though 
somewhat more capacious. Having im- 
bibed suflBcient claret, the smokers, who 
were in a large majority, retired to this 
sanctum ; the minority, probably for the 
moment men of better taste, though we 
confess to not being of their number, 
joined the ladies. 

It was on one of these occasions,- when 
we had all confessed to unusual fatigue 
after a good day's shooting, and that we 
had consequently found it necessary to 
finish two additional magnums of claret, 
that a party of seven gallant spirits as 
ever served her Majesty had doflfed their 
dining-coats, and, habited in flannel jackets 
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and white neckcloths, sat in a large 
circle round a blazing fire — for it was the 
end of October — in every sort of easy 
chair that could be invented for such a 
fumatory, and in every sort of easy posi- 
tion ; the merry and the sporting tale 
went round, and many a joyous laugh 
rang through the passages, though far 
distant from the drawing-room; yet al- 
most loud enough we should conceive for 
the fair creatures there assembled to 
have heard the echo, and spurn the 
taste which kept us from their smiles. 
Three Meerschaum pipes and four 
Havannah cigars, all sending forth clouds 
of smoke at one and the same time, in a 
somewhat small apartment, as may be 
readily supposed was not long endurable 
to the eyes, whatever it might be to the 
nose of the most inveterate inhaler of the 
weed ; and it was consequently proposed 
by a merry captain of light dragoons, 
that a window should be opened in order 
to clear the atmosphere a little, to which 
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an unanimous consent was giren. But 
no sooner done than so glorions a moon 
shone into the room, that the whole party 
proposed an adjournment to the lawn on 
which the window looked. Whether it 
was the fresh air, the tobacco, the claret 
we had drunk, or the sporting passion 
which was centred in all our hearts, 
commencing with the host, I know not, 
and at this length of time we can 
scarcely call to mind ; suffice, we all be- 
came so impatient for a chase that to 
wait till morning was utterly impossible. 
We own, when we calmly reason on it 
now, the whole thing does appear some- 
thing like Don Quixote's attack on the 
windmills, saving that, if equally ludi- 
crous, it is, in fact, more unfeeling both to 
horse and dog; but tKe spirits of the 
party were up — ^reason in the back-ground, 
and sport the order of the night; six 
horses and two ponies, or rather gallo- 
ways, the one termed " Old Nick,"' the 
other "Young Nick,'* both admirable 
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fencers and light-weight carriers, were 
therefore saddled forthwith. Grooms, who 
had just given the finishing touch to their 
master's tops to be ready for the morrow, 
were called into requisition, and while one 
of the party started right through the 
park on Young Nick, with a strong-scented 
drag, and thence across the fields to the 
Antelope Hotel, in the main street at 
Dorchester, where it was decided we were 
to run into a supper. The hounds were 
unkennelled, and, being the lightest of 
our party, we found ourselves mounted on 
Old Nick. No sooner in the park than 
the hounds settled to the trail, and away 
they went like racers; but now comes 
the jumping part of our tale, and there 
are those who now live who, should these 
pages ever meet their eye, can verify all 
we have here written. Being entirely 
unacquainted with the country, but the 
strong beams of the moon thrown on the 
light colour of the hounds, making them 
as distinct as day, we pushed on by the 
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side of another friend at the full stride 
of the animal on which we were 
mounted across the park ; the remainder 
of the field, headed by our host, riding to 
the left, as it appeared to us, towards the 
lodge-gate, which led to Dorchester. We 
had proceeded the best part of a mile at 
racing pace, the hounds carrying the 
scent without the slightest check or hesi- 
tation, when all at once they appeared to 
sink into the earth, and then rising again 
all seemed to float away over the park 
not two hundred yards ahead of us. At 
this moment we were somewhat ahead of 
our companion. Old Nick going strong, 
with nine stone and a half on his back, 
including saddle, and pulling like his 
namesake did when the baker had hold 
of his tail, when we heard our companion 
not far in the rear almost shriek in our 
ear — " Hold hard, for Heaven's sake hold 
hard, we are just on the hawhaw." We 
might have been on Shakspeare's Cliff, 
near Dover, and within thirty yards of the 
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edge, as were we of the immense gap 
before us; if so, we never should have 
lived to hunt again ; solely had the 
satisfaction of putting an end to Old 
Nick, for as for stopping this gentleman 
when he has a will, it is difficult by day- 
light — quite impossible after a midnight 
revel ; so we sat tight, just dropped our 
hand a little in time, and touched his 
sides with our unarmed heels. The 
gallant little beast bounded like a stag, 
and pitched for a moment on his head ; 
but instantly recovered himself, and 
away we went, not stopping at the mo- 
ment to look at the dangers we had 
passed. We heard, however, an exclama- 
tion from our friend — " I thank God," but 
then he was a true-hearted fellow, he 
turned his horse's head to the right, and 
we met no more till the supper was run 
into and the turkey's legs grilled. 

The next morning we were intro- 
duced to the hawhaw, and although the fall 
would have been a joke to that of the 
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gulf of the Syd, it was quite sufficient to 
break a lad's neck who had just paid a 
good price for promotion, and as for the 
width of the jump, that of the London 
gentleman was a farce to it — it was 
henceforth christened the Devil's Bridge. 
But we were not the hero of this tale, 
for a far greater feat was performed on 
that memorable chase by moonlight. Hav- 
ing crossed the hawhaw, the whole pack 
streamed away to the right, and passing 
through the lodge, which was thrown open 
wide, ran along the grassy side of the 
highway, then diverging into the fields 
crossed the suburbs and entered the main 
street of Dorchester. x\s we rattled 
along the highway, a young, but by no 
means light, subaltern of fusiliers led the 
van, on our host's best hunter — we fol- 
lowed next on Old Nick, and the field 
brought up the rear all well placed, the 
hounds still madly racing on not a hun- 
dred yards ahead, for the scent was 
unquestionable. At this moment a turn- 
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pike-gate appeared in sight, the gate- 
keeper had long since been in the arms 
of Morpheus or the gate-keepress ; had he 
not been so, the appearance of a pack of 
hounds at such an unseasonable hour 
would, doubtless, have deranged his senses. 
At the sight of this obstacle, we of 
course held Old Nick tightly by the head, 
for we had already sufficient proof of his 
courage, and we never doubted for a mo- 
ment but that our grenadier friend would 
do the same — not a bit of it — straightway 
he rode for the gate, most gallantly he 
charged it, with a light hand he steered 
the noble hunter, and with a firm heart 
he faced at least five feet two inches of 
stiff timber ; the blood rushed from our 
heart, and as we held Old Nick firmly we 
looked on with awe, fully expecting a 
fearful crash. Not so ; the gallant horse 
broke not from his stride, but over he 
went safe and sound, the slightest touch 
of the hind leg was heard and they 
landed safely, the rider setting him as 
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liad lie sat smoking in the sanctmn. Bat 
yon look incrednlons, my friend, nerer- 
tkeless be assnred we hare told von 
notkincr bnt the tmth, and we think too 
will admit the moonlight jnmp orer the 
tnmpike-gate is scarcely surpassed T)y 
that over the Syd at Moonley in darkness. 
Bnt we must now retnm to the heantifnl 
scene which had cansed ns to direrge 
from onr onward route ; truly it is one 
well worthy of a visit, and will leave on 
the minds of those who visit it feelings 
of interest and awe, which we are totaUv 
unable to describe. There are also many 
other scenes in the neighbourhood which 
will amply gratify him who is a lover of 
nature's charms in all their mildness 
and beauty; but he must go there 
prepared to find no desirable accom- 
modation nearer than Tavistock. 

We are ill-prepared to say what, if 
any, are the advantages which the neigh- 
bourhood oflfers to the sportsman ; bnt^ 
doubtless, an hour or two may be well 
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passed amid such scenes, as the waters of 
the Syd cannot fail to be a fitting resort 
for the speckled and silvery trout. We 
must leave to others the pleasure of 
dwelling on that portion of the land of 
the West which we traversed in our way 
to the abode of our friend ; there is 
scarcely a mile of it that does not oflfer 
some fresh and interesting treat — scarcely 
a yard that the eye of man can fail to 
dwell on with gratification — not a luxu- 
riant meadow in the vale — not a rich 
woodland on the hill- side — not a peaceful 
dwelling with its well-trimmed and flower- 
decked garden — ^but ought to fill his 
heart with goodness and thankfulness to 
the Giver of all, that while he journeys 
on through such scenes he is as free from 
danger, by day or night, as the eagle who 
sits upon his native mountain-top, and 
with such thoughts let him recollect 
that this land of real freedom is Eng- 
land. 
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" Albion ! o'er thee piofosely Nature showers 
Her gifts ; with livelier verdure decks thy soil ; 
With every mingled charm of hill and dale. 
Mountain and mead, and cliff and forest wide." 

One of the most delightful sights we 
ever beheld in our lives was the glittering 
sun of early morning, as it cast its bril- 
liant rays over the dark blue expanse of 
Torbay. On our first approach to that 
truly historical and unrivalled portion of 
our English southern coast, as we desired 
to reach the abode of a friend, whom we 
greatly valued, at the breakfast hour, 
we had risen at break of day, with the 
intention of enjoying an early morning 
ride. Nothing could exceed the beauty 
of that morning. Had our sovereign. 
Queen Victoria, selected it as her day of 
starting on a maritime excursion, she 
would have been fully satisfied. July 
showed itself in the brightest of garbs, 
and the air, though mild as woman'^s 
smile, was yet sufficiently fresh and exhi- 
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larating to make our very heart bound 
with delight and joyful anticipation. 

As we rode leisurely along the high- 
lands, not wishing to arrive too early, 
the valleys beneath seemed to swim in 
a sea of mist, through the vaporous 
waves of which the thick foliage of the 
many clustering woods, peculiarly Eng- 
lish, showed forth on the green freshness of 
a summer's morn. Meanwhile the lovely 
little bay of Babbicombe, calm as a mir- 
ror, with its snugly-sheltered villas peep- 
ing from their seclusion, embosomed by 
rich foliage, slept quietly in the distance. 
As the sun, however, rose higher and 
higher, and shone forth warmly over the 
land, the windows of the numerous farm- 
houses, which lay scattered here and 
there, and the charming little habita- 
tions of Babbicombe, were lit up by 
sparkling rays of gold; and as the va- 
pour of early morn, which hitherto had 
clung to the valleys, dissolved and floated 
away, the woodlands came forth in full 
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beauty, glittering and sparkling in the 



mominfl^ ravs. 



Never did God bless tbe earth with 
a fairer morning, and long we lingered 
in its enjoyment, till at length we ap- 
proached the little Tillage of Mary Church, 
and passing on at an increased pace, we 
left the episcopal sea-bathing residence 
of the Lord Bishop of Exeter, on its 
rocky eminence — which we covet of his 
Lordship — and then descending through 
the town of Torquay, which is too well 
known to need any comment here, we 
pushed onwards by the side of the glo- 
rious ocean ; and then passing to the 
right once more into narrow and leaf- 
clad lanes, a short two miles brought 
us to the residence of a sporting friend, 
whose society tended much to add to the 
full enjoyment of the lovely country 
which he had selected as a retreat, vet 
beyond the power of our pen to delineate 
in its reality of nature ; indeed, we may 
probably be considered a far greater en- 
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thusiast as regards the beauties of nature 
than the love of sport, in seeking the 
lovely scenes amid which we were now 
for a time ruralizing; and we most 
readily admit, much as we enjoy all con- 
nected with the horse and dog, we appre- 
ciate them the more that they lead one 
far from the city's tumult. 

The true admirer of art and nature 
feels his mind thoroughly impressed with 
the love of beauty. He is transported 
with it in nature, and he admires it in 
art, the substitute of nature. The love 
of beauty may exist without the power to 
execute the images it excites. It may 
exist the more strongly, perhaps, for 
being only felt; for the conceptions of 
genius never rise in value from their 
being embodied, inasmuch as the em- 
bodied form is always below the original 
idea. 

The beauteous forms of nature and 
art thus impressed on the mind give it 
a disposition to happiness, from the habit 

T 
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of being pleased and our seeking agreeable 
objects, and making even displeasing ob- 
jects agreeable, by throwing on them such 
colours of imagination as improve their 
defects; and if a love of beauty is not 
immediately connected with moral ideas, 
we may, at least, suppose that it softens 
the mind, and puts it in a frame to re- 
ceive them. With such feelings we en- 
tered the approach, which wound through 
many a blooming myrtle and flojvering 
shrub, to the abode of our sporting friend. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

After riding some distance along a well- 
gravelled circuitous approach, shaded on 
both sides by the most luxuriant ever- 
greens, a broad and beautifully-kept lawn 
opened to our view, at the extremity of 
which stood an irregularly-built, but at 
the same time, most picturesque cottage, 
if such may be termed that which was of 
sufficient size to admit of all that wealth 
could demand, or the most refined taste 
and luxury require. There was also one 
peculiarity as regards this charming resi- 
dence which surprised us the more as 
being unusual with the generality of such 
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habitations in the South of England, 
simply that, instead of its being covered 
with that far-famed thatch so common 
to the county of Devon, the roof was 
covered with brown and quaint Roman 
tiles, as pleasing to the eye as agreeable 
to sleep under, for those who have had to 
jump from a window to avoid being burnt 
to a cinder. On the wide lawn, which 
resembled a green and mossy carpet, the 
most consummate floricultural taste had 
scattered here and there the brightest 
plots of rich-coloured and sweet-scented 
flowers. 

But even amid such fairy scenes, the 
sporting taste of their possessor evinced 
itself; for, much as he loved flowers and 
tine scenery, and lavish as was his ex- 
penditure in their cultivation, he loved 
his horses and his dogs still more, and 
the first proof of such being the case was 
made clear to us by the sight of a noble 
deer-hound, rolling on this velvet turf in 
the full enjoyment of a gambol with two 
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of the most brilliant-eyed and high-bred 
terriers a lover of such friends to man 
could desire to look on. 

The cottage, before the entrance to 
which we had now arrived, though of no 
great height, covered a very considerable 
portion of ground, and if the outward ap- 
pearance would forcibly call forth the 
attention of a stranger, as we shall 
subsequently endeavour to show, the in- 
terior was such as, once seen, can never be 
forgotten. At the back of the habitation 
a thick and beautiful oak and beech wood 
spread over the side of a hill, which 
entirely sheltered it from the keen blast 
of the north and east, while in front, and 
beyond the lawn, as around it, a limited 
extent of park land, scattered here and 
there with splendid and aged trees, 
divided the domain from the rich and 
luxuriant country beyond it, while the 
blue and glittering ocean was seen now 
in glimpses — now in wide expanse, through 
the clustering foliage. 
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Years had passed away since we had 
last beheld the kind-hearted and most 
amiable owner of this paradise on earth 
— if paradise there be; for while on the 
one hand the most refined taste and 
elegance were evident in all connected 
with the place, both within and without, 
what is far beyond it, the most undeviat- 
ing good-breeding and the most gratify- 
ing peace and mutual affection appeared 
to reign throughout the whole of the 
establishment. With his son we had ever 
lived on terms of real friendship, and to 
him we had written to join us in the 
north ; but the father we had rarely seen 
since our boyhood, at which period he was 
wont, when starting on his hack to meet 
some favourite pack of hounds, to take 
us up before him, and having cantered off 
at a brisk rate for a mile, to set us down 
by the wayside, and kindly say — " There, 
my boy, your hunt's over for this morn- 
ing, but your day will come, so now go 
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home to your books, and you shall have 
the brush." 

Such was the kind-hearted man into 
whose moming-room or breakfast-parlour 
we were now ushered — a man who in 
early, and even later, life, had ever been 
in the van of the West of England 
hounds, and a more perfect specimen of 
the Old English Gentleman could scarcely 
be met with ; and as he now reclined in 
his easy-chair before the breakfast-table, 
few could have looked on that venerable 
and distinguished countenance without 
feelings of pleasure in his society. His 
age, probably, did not exceed sixty years, 
and his frame was rather slender than 
robust, while his hair was perfectly grey, 
but his countenance beamed with bright- 
ness, amiability, and high-breeding, and 
nothing could exceed the courtesy and 
kindness with which he received us, the 
visitor and friend of his son — 

" Well, my boy, I am heartily glad to 
welcome you!" — such was his pleasing 
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mode of accosting one who was on the 
wrong side of thirty — "most heartily 
glad. You have not, however, selected a 
sporting season for your visit; indeed, 
had you done so, I fear we could have 
shown you little in this neighbourhood ; 
however we may be enabled to amuse you 
for a time, and at all events we can find 
you some splendid country, which few can 
look at without admiration." 

The breakfast-room into which we 
had been introduced at once stamped the 
tastes and pursuits of him who had so 
kindly greeted us. The sides of the 
apartment were adorned, almost to the 
exclusion of the panelling, with some of 
the best pictures of Landseer, Taylor, 
Grant, and Andsdale, of favourite dogs 
and horses, while on the round table a 
most excellent and well-served breakfast 
was placed, for which our early morning'^s 
ride had given us a keen appetite, and 
which the abundant supply on the side- 
board enabled us most agreeably to 
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satisfy. This pleasant meal being over, 
our kind host proposed that we should 
pay a visit to the remainder of his her- 
mitage, as he termed it, and we followed 
with pleasure through the several apart- 
ments, which were so thoroughly unique, 
and yet combining so much elegance and 
comfort, that we will venture on a brief 
description of them; be it only that 
those who love such spots may be induced 
to visit the charming retreat of one 
with whom few can vie in practical know- 
ledge, as regards all connected with the 
pleasures of the field, and whom none 
can surpass in high-breeding and the 
most refined judgment in all connected 
with the horse, the dog, as indeed all else 
tending to the courtesies and luxuries of 
life. 

From the morning-room, of which we 
have briefly spoken, we passed to a small 
but most interestingly-arranged vestibule, 
adorned with the antlers of the red-deer, 
and other trophies of the chase ; from 

T 3 
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thence, a dark oaken and well-polished 
staircase led towards the sleeping-rooms. 
Thence we entered the drawing-room; 
— most truly it was no bachelor's apart- 
ment, for there evidently remained suffi- 
cient proofs that this bright and beautiful 
room had once been the favourite resort 
of a graceful and much-loved woman. 
The walls of this truly delightful apart- 
ment, the French windows of which 
opened on the beautiful lawn and looked 
on the landscape we have already endea- 
voured to describe, were covered with the 
most chaste and elegant white satin 
paper; the ancient-fashioned gilded pier- 
glasses, the gilded beading, the light 
furniture, indeed, every article it con- 
tained, being in the most perfect keeping, 
and yet, taken as a whole, most simple 
in taste and decoration. Beyond it, or 
rather leading from it, to the Isft, was a 
small arched conservatory, filled not 
with exotics, or any peculiarly rare 
flowers, but beauteous blooming gonr- 
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diou&, roses, and geraniums, the bright 
and contrasting coloured blooms of which 
ranged on each side, showed forth one 
varied mass of tints, the perfume there- 
from scenting the whole suite of apart- 
ments. Down the centre of this little 
garden, which, alike in winter as in 
summer-time, was ever green and fresh, 
there ran a small Roman-paved walk, 
leading from the drawing-room, at the 
termination of which was a large pier- 
glass, and from the centre, as also from 
that of the drawing-room, was suspended 
a papiev'-mache lamp, for the burning of 
wax-lights. To the right of the drawing- 
room, folding-doors led to a smaller apart- 
ment having the same southern front as 
that adjoining, the walls of which were 
of a French-grey colour, and these were 
hung with many very exquisite water- 
coloured drawings, by modern artists, 
many being from the talented pencil of 
Taylor, Horlor, and others; scenes of 
Highland sporting and others, in which 
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these artists so truly excel. In this 
room, as in the conservatory and draw- 
ing-room, a small lamp hnng from the 
ceiling, of a colour entirely in keeping 
with the other decorations. 

Again folding-doors were thrown open, 
and we entered a third room, which ter- 
minated the suite, but in style most en- 
tirely differing from the former — being 
a library, the whole furniture of which, 
even to the mantel-piece, was of richly- 
carved and highly.polished oak. The 
greater portion of this room, however, 
was filled with well-selected books ; and 
here, as in the other rooms, from the 
centre hung a lamp, not like the others, 
however, of colours corresponding to the 
decorations, but of a Grecian form, in 
bronze, peculiarly appropriate, and in 
keeping with the carved oak. Over the 
mantel-piece of this room, a large pier- 
glass, set in a carved oak frame, was also 
placed. 

We have been somewhat prosy in onr 
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account of this truly elegant and grace- 
ful abode, inasmuch as it would be in 
vain were we to attempt to convey to the 
mind its many charms without naming 
some peculiarities. Even the glasses, the 
one placed over the library, and the other 
at the end of the conservatory, had a 
most beautiful effect; and as the first 
night of our arrival proved to be one of 
those with which summer rarely gladdens 
us in this northern climate, and there- 
fore far more to be enjoyed when it 
comes. Having dined, we retired to this 
beautiful suite of rooms — ^the windows 
being thrown open wide on the lovely 
landscape, and the rich harvest-moon 
shining in the distance gloriously over 
the sea; with the folding-doors thrown 
open, and the wax-lights burning in the 
several lamps, and the reflection of the 
bright-coloured flowers in the pier-glasses 
was truly more like a scene of fairy-tales, 
or those described in eastern climes; 
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which, nevertheless, if they be true, 
few of them in reality could surpass. 

This agreeable residence, however, be 
it understood, was by no means of such 
dimensions as many might be led to sup- 
pose, from the elegance and taste which 
reigned throughout. So far from this 
being the case, we may truly say, it 
was a cottage and nothing more ; the 
rooms, however, were so admirably pro- 
portioned, and so beautifully decorated, 
that the most fastidious beholder could 
scarcely have found aught to disapprove 
of. Moreover, the whole arrangement of 
the establishment was such, that while 
the millionaire could have there resided in 
luxury, the man of moderate fortune 
would have found all within his means. 
Such was the quarter at which we had 
now halted; and those who visit the 
genial south will have no difficulty, 
should such be their pleasure, in com- 
paring our description with reality. 

Having passed the morning in visit- 
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ing the stable, which was in all respects 
suited to the residence, as were its inha- 
bitants well selected ; and having strolled 
about the beautiful grounds, through 
which ran a winding trout-stream, such 
as is met with in all parts of the West, 
our host proposed we should occupy the 
remaining hours till dinner-time in 
riding to some of the adjacent spots 
of interest and beauty, in which the 
well-known neighbourhood of Tor can 
so eminently boast. Mounted, therefore, 
on his favourit black cob, the Rover, an 
admirable specimen of symmetry and 
beauty, while we were provided with a 
well-shaped grey hunter, we leisurely 
quitted his abode in search of the pic- 
turesque. 



(( 



This ride was my delight — I love all waste 
And solitary places ; where we taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see - 
Is boundless. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* * ♦ And yet more 

Than all, with a remembered friend I love 
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To ride as I have rode ; for the winds drove 

The living spray along the sonny air. 

Into our faces. * * * 

So as we rode we talked ; and the swift thought. 

Winging itself with laughter, lingered not. 

But flew from brain to brain." 

Shelley. 



Passing the village of Tor^ or what 
may now be justly termed the suburbs of 
Torquay, we at length merged on the 
splendid sands of Paignton, with the 
bright sea on the one side and the densely 
wooded and lovely varied country on the 
other ; here, having tried the paces of 
our cattle, as we bounded along the hard 
and sparkling sand, from which the tide 
had recently receded, we are free to admit 
that if anything in connection with 
riding comes near the exhilaration of 
following a pack of fox-hounds, that of 
passing quickly through the air in close 
proximity with the mighty ocean is truly 
enjoyable; and as we at length pulled 
the rein, we were not niggardly in our 
expressions of delight of the neigh- 
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bourhood and inquiring into its sporting 
qualities, yet added that, as for the sport- 
ing in this charming neighbourhood, how- 
ever, we concluded it must be spoken 
of in theory, not exist in fact. 

" Such is not entirely the case," said 
our amiable friend, "the sojourner in this 
mild region during the winter, whether 
for health or by choice, may find means 
occasionally of following the passion in 
moderation ; recently a very fair pack of 
harriers were kept by subscription at 
Torquay, and I am at a loss to inform 
you why they have been given up, save it 
be from the want of funds; indeed, I have 
reasonable hopes the pack will again be 
established, as they must unquestionably 
be an advantage to the town as also a 
source of great enjoyment to the nume- 
rous winter visitors who are enabled to 
follow the chase, be it simply for the air 
and exercise held out to them amid such 
delightful scenery. The pack to which I 
allude was established in the year 1841, 
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as a subscription pack, chiefly under the 
mastership of Mr. Pollard; in 1845, 
however, the subscription having failed in 
sufficient amount to hunt it in sports- 
man-like style, Mr. P. liberally purchased 
the pack, and with but slender support 
hunted them for two seasons, when they 
were sold to a London dealer, who sent 
them immediately to Vienna; whether 
for the amusement of Austrian sports- 
men, or English residents, which is far 
more probable, I cannot inform you. They 
consisted of fifteen couple of well-bred 
fast hounds, averaging about twenty 
inches in height, and were altogether a 
very serviceable and neat little pack, well 
hunted by their master, assisted by a 
clever and well-mounted huntsman. I 
can only add my hope that some liberal 
sportsman will soon start another pack; 
for I love to hear the melodious notes of 
hounds in the neighbourhood, though I 
am becoming almost too old to follow 
them as I was wont to do. Let their 
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motto be aucto splendore resurgam how- 
ever, and they shall have my best wishes 
and liberal support. 

"But let us ride on towards these 
rocks, and thence I will take you to Bab- 
bicombe, as interesting and as lovely a 
retreat as the South of England can 
boast of. In the meantime, as vou have 
made some inquiries in reference to my 
abode, your admiration of which is most 
gratifying, I must confess to you there 
are many tales connected with it not as 
it now is, but as it once was, which, were 
I not well assured that smuggling as well 
as sporting was once a passion and a 
speculation in this neighbourhood, I should 
scarcely credit. When I became the 
purchaser, and I have now been its owner 
nearly twenty years, it was a totally dif- 
ferent place from what it now is ; in fact, 
it was merely an ill-furnished cottage let 
from year to year or during the season 
to occasional visitors. Previous to that 
it was termed a farm-house ; but I must 
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here remark to you, that few years hare 
elapsed since the whole of this coast was 
infested with smugglers, who carried on 
their illegal traffic to an extent beyond 
all belief, enriching themselves as well 
as many others, who held a far higher 
position in society. The establishment 
of the coast-guard, however, eflfectually 
put an end to this illegal gambling, and 
I fancy very little cognac is now drunk 
which has not paid duty to the Crown. 
In my own residence, however, as I shall 
show you, I have a large underground 
cellar, from which in the present day a 
passage leads some considerable distance 
towards the sea; and, if report speak 
truly, in former years an uninterrupted 
communication led to the shore. Of 
course, however, I cannot vouch for such 
being the case, nor have I had the curi- 
osity to satisfy myself as to the truth of 
such reports. Rumour, however, does 
hint at its having once been the abode of 
some gentleman in the contraband trade. 
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and it is even asserted that a no less 
notorious person than the once famous 
scoundrel Dick Turpin paid a smuggling 
and sporting visit to my now floricultural 
retreat. At all events, historv tells us 
that after one of his acts of atrocity he 
retreated to a place of safety, which 
many believed to have been in Essex, 
where he joined a gang of smugglers, 
and there is no reason why, instead of 
Essex, he should not have selected 
Devon, or both places. When not other- 
wise engaged during the day, these gen- 
tlemen amused themselves in shooting 
their neighbours' game. Not content 
with that, they filled their larder with 
venison from Powderham and Ualdon, 
while France supplied their cellar. 
Doubtless many a night's carouse took 
place in the room which you so much ad- 
mire, adjoining my conservatory ; indeed, 
when I first purchased the house, some of 
the smaller rooms were panelled with 
dark oak, much of which is now repol- 
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ished and decorates mv librarv, and manr 
were the evidences of what I have rehited. 
So you see yon have taken ap your quar- 
ters in the ancient abode of smngglers; 
the tales having reference to these gen- 
tlemen are too numerous to dwell on ; but 
even the rocks by which we have recently 
ridden are scenes marked, and that at no 
remote date, by the most daring feats, 
curried even to bloodshed. But we are 
now before the episcopalian sea-side palace 
of Harry of Exeter ; his right reverence 
has selected, you will, doubtless, admit, a 
pleasing retreat from the labours of his 
vocation, and by his presence has, doubt* 
less, scared away the smugglers, inasmuch 
as the little rocky nook below his lord- 
ship's flower-garden was once their fa- 
vourite landing-place ; he has also, to all 
accounts, scared away the rabbits ; for a 
good day's sport might once be had where 
now the animal is scarcely ever seen. 
These clustering woods, which hang over 
the mountain-side and which you will 
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admit are truly beautiful, from the shade 
of which peep forth many a secluded and 
elegant cottage, form the barrier to 
Babbicombe.'' 

As we rode down the steep declivity 
leading to this little sheltered bay, we 
had time fully to admire the beauty of 
the scene. Arrived at the termination, 
the wide ocean burst on our view and, 
dismounting, we walked on a grassy ter- 
race in front of the charming hostelry 
called the Carey Arms, from which we 
beheld the whole of one of nature's most 
beautiful marine pictures. This small 
sequestered bay, so well known to the 
inhabitants of the West of England, as 
to the many strangers who visit the gar- 
den of England during the summer 
months, is very far from being generally 
so to the nation ; and yet, were the wide 
world sought over, we question whether a 
more beautiful spot could be found. The 
extent of the sea, encircled by high rocks 
and wood-clad hills which form this bay. 
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is scarcely half a mile in diameter, and 
when the wind is off laud, a more placid 
lake was never witnessed. The south- 
easterly storms, however, change the 
scene, and that which for weeks is the 
most peaceful of solitudes, becomes one 
of grandeur and even of magnificence, as 
'the roaring ocean breaks against the 
rocky shores. From the eminence or 
pleasure-ground which fronts the agree- 
able little inn we have named, a splendid 
sea-view is witnessed, embracing, when 
the weather is clear, the whole coast from 
the Isle of Portland to Teignmouth, 
while the back-ground is formed of high 
and sheltering wood-clad hills, amid which, 
as on the shore, a few myrtle and rose- 
covered thatched cottages add to the 
beauty of the picture. These hills en- 
tirely shelter the inn, as the cottagesjand 
the bay, from north and north-westerly 
winds ; indeed, the little miniature bay, 
with its pebbly shore, and surrounding 
hills, and many beauties, is one of the 
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most peaceful and engaging spots that 
the imagination can well form an idea of. 

Here we sat for some time on a rustic 
bench overshadowed by lofty elms, within 
a stone's throw of the calm ocean, watch- 
ing the occupation of the fishermen pre- 
paring their lobster-pots, while the beauty 
of the scene was increased by the pre- • 
sence of several pleasure-boats at anchor 
in the bay, which had conveyed parties of 
pleasure from the neighbouring coast- 
towns, who, like ourselves, had come to 
visit this charming spot, and were ram 
bling over the hills in the full enjoyment 
of fine air and splendid prospects. 

" Well," said our friend, " you appear 
already to be well pleased with this 
part of our southern coast, what think 
you of the north ? I am anxious to hear 
of your visit to the battle-fields of the 
North Devon stag-hounds, and your 
opinion of a sporting locale which has 
often caused me untold enjoyment.' 

" The north of Devon is truly beauti- 

u 
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fill," we replied, "but in all ways it 
differs fi-om the south, which, nevertheless, 
has qualities which equal and in many 
respects surpass it. As a permanent 
residence we should unquestionably 
prefer the south, as a temporary one 
probably the north. With reference to 
that portion of it hunted by the stag- 
hounds, it is in most parts wild and mag- 
nificent; and as a resting-place during 
their season, Lynmouth is, without ex- 
ception, the most wild and lovely spot we 
ever beheld. As for the stag-hounds, as 
well as many others we had the pleasure 
of visiting, they very far surpassed our 
most sanguine expectations." 

" Well, with regard to the forest hunt 
I can give you an anecdote which it is 
possible you may have never previously 
heard. Yon are doubtless aware that 
these hounds were kept for many years 
at the sole expense of the grandfather as 
also by the father, of the present Sir T. D. 
Acklandj both these gentlemen hunted 
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them with great spirit and liberality ; but 
I speak more particularly of the latter, 
whom I fancy I can recollect previous to 
his death. This gentleman, from his just 
popularity in the county of Somerset, as 
also in Devon, was termed the Prince of 
the West — and truly were his actions 
princely; I speak, however, more parti- 
cularly as regards those connected with 
him as a sportsman. 

" As one instance, I may name that 
whenever a successful run had terminatecl 
with the killing of a stag, he waited till 
his straggling field, which always ex- 
ceeded a hundred, were collected, and 
then courteously raising his hunting-cap, 
it was known to be a signal to all the 
gentlemen present — strangers as friends, 
— ^that their company at his dinner-table 
would be acceptable. This polite com- 
munication having been acknowledged, he 
repla ed his hunting-cap, the peak of 
which he then, in military style, touched 
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with the back of his hand, giving the 
yeomen present, as also his tenants and 
strangers of their order, to understand 
that refreshments were also provided for 
those who might please to enjoy them. 
This same gentleman, as is generally 
known, had a delightful residence near 
M^inehead which was burnt to the ground, 
when forty thousand ounces of magni- 
ficent family plate were melted by the 
flames. On some personal friend commi- 
serating with him on the dreadful de- 
struction of his valuable property, par- 
ticularly dwelling on the loss of the 
silver, this gallant sportsman was known 
to have replied : — ' That he cared little 
for the house or the plate; the one,' said 
he, ' can be rebuilt, the other repur- 
chased; but I am indeed grieved at the 
loss of my splendid collection of antlers, 
which I have preserved from stags killed 
by my own hounds, and which I shall 
never live to kill again."* 
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" I may also name to you another anec- 
dote connected with this noble family, 
which, if not of a sporting nature, never- 
theless shows that the spirit of the descen- 
dants ought not to degenerate. It has refer- 
ence to the lady of Major Ackland, who 
fell or was wounded at the battle of Sara- 
toga ; whose descendants married into the 
family of the Earl of Carnarvon, and 
brought to that family the property of Pic- 
ton, near Dulverton, which you doubtless 
visited, and in the coverts of which 
some of the finest red-deer are now 
found. On the above-named gentleman 
proceeding to America with his regiment, 
his wife, Lady Harriet, a daughter of the 
Earl of Ilchester, was determined to share 
his fate; and nobly did she carry out her in- 
tentions, even to the battle -field ; for on 
the knowledge that her husband had fallen 
in the action, and was taken prisoner, she 
fastened a white handkerchief to the end 
of her whip, and riding with this flag of 
truce into the enemy's camp, boldly asked 
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permission of its leaders to tend the 
suffering l)ed of her wounded or dying 
husband. 

" But I should fatigue you with endless 
tales of a family whose ancestors hare 
proved themselves as courteous in the 
hall as gallant sportsmen on the moor. 
Moreover, it is now time to mount and 
ride homewards, for I already observe the 
shadows of that western hill in yon placid 
bay ; and • I am anxious to introduce you 
to my dining-i'oom, in the hope you may 
be as well pleased with it as the re- 
mainder of my hermitage. However, I 
do not follow the example of the general 
proprietors of such retreats; I rather 
prefer the Bolton Abbey style, and when 
I look on that charming proof of Land- 
seer's talent, I confess I should like to 
see the barefooted lassie presenting her 
bouquet of fish and fowl fresh each morn- 
ing for the selection of my daily board ; 
and having a cook who would do justice 
to such offerings from sea, stream, wood. 
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and fell, ever find a friend I loved to 
share it. 

We rode slowly up the steep ascent 
from this romantic and sublime gem of 
the coast. Arrived at the top, all save 
imagination is hidden, which probably 
makes the recollection more pleasing. 
We then passed to our right over a small 
open patch of common land on the top of 
the cliff, which looks down on the little 
bay and its sheltered habitations ; and 
passing inland through many a winding 
and shady lane, once more arrived at 
the mansion of our kind and liberal 
entertainer. Little, however, did we ima- 
gine that the pleasures of a day so far 
spent — little did we believe when we rose 
that morning with the sun, which shone 
with more than usual splendour over the 
land, making past happiness appear more 
joyful in recollection, blotting out sadness 
for the moment and making joys for the 
future more hopeful — ^little, we repeat, 
did we then think that a heart so full of 
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joyful anticipation, should in a few brief 
hours be so full of sadness. But such is 
life ; and well for man that God so justly 
tries him ; otherwise our race would be 
one of worldly pleasure, our end eternal 
misery. 

But let us not terminate that which had 
been a delightful sporting tour by dwelling 
on a scene of bitter sadness, which, never- 
theless, was the occasion in this instance of 
putting an end to our rambles — enough 
and severe is ever the recollection — to the 
reader we are desirous that this simple 
memoranda should become one of interest 
as we hope to induce many to follow in our 
footsteps; if so, we may hereafter con- 
tinue it. Suffice, that after a most de- 
lightful evening passed in the society of 
our friend, we retired early to bed, vfith 
the full intention of accompanying him 
on horseback the following morning to 
many of the interesting places in the 
neighbourhood. Ere the sun, however, 
had again risen over the ocean, a loud 
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knock at our door roused us from a heavy 
slumber, we started up almost bewildered 
at the sudden noise, when we beheld an 
afflicted Tather calling us to the death- 
bed of our friend — his son. An unex- 
pected fit of coughing in the night had 
caused him to break a blood-vessel, and a 
few hours terminated the existence of 
one who was, what once in life may be 
found, can never be replaced — a true 
friend. 

We may be permitted to meet again, 
most cherished friend, 

" Not in the beautiful autumnal bowers. 
Where we have seen the waving corn-fields bend. 
And traced bright garlands of the harvest flowers. 
And watched the gleaner with their golden store, 
There we shall meet no more. 

Yet, mourn not thus, in realms of changeless gladness. 
Where friendship's ties are never crushed and broken. 
We still may meet. Heaven, who beholds our sadness. 
Hath to the trusting heart assurance spoken, 
Of that blest land where free from care and pain, 
Fond friends unite. 



THE END. 
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Or, REST INTENTIONS. 

By 0. p. R. James, Esq., Author of ' Bamley,' 'Heniy 
Masterton,' 'TheOypsy,' 'The Bobber/ 'The Smuggler.' 



j *• The For{»€Ty, tlie hist of Mr. James's novels, will not be merely 
: reirunled as amnn^st the be»t, but the very best in which his gemiis 
j and his hkill as on author have been employed. A more truth ^eemiBg 
: and tJirillinp tah^ wo liave never read." — Morning Herald. 
', " Dirii-ring much from any preceding novel by this most popolai 
! author, and not inferior to the best of them " — Literary Gazette. 
I ** The Ktorv from first to last is one of incidents, and the aecu- 
} niulation of them is mana!^.^d w-iththe practice of a hand skilled in I 
i combination. Tlie title will prepare inquiring persons for a tale in 
< which a merchant takes n hrst part, and Mr. Scriven, the spedmen 
I here represented, without being in the least a servile copy, bdongsto 
I the Dombey tribe. In one respect, however, Mr. James is moretn» i 
I to nature and less merciful than Mr. Dickens." — ^Athenaeum, 
j ** ITiis tale cont'iina more of plot than Mr. James usually introduces; 
i but the characters and incidents of it are so varied, that the reader is 

never at a loss to follow the thread of the narrative. The Forgery , 

will be read and admired by all persons who delight in works of 

imagination." — Britannia. 
** Sir. James is an easy, pleasant, entertaining story-teller."'- 

Examiner. 
** One of Mr. James's happiest productions." — Critic. 
** A picture gallery', or, rather a moving panorama from the beginning 

to the end would convey a lively and tolerably correct idea of tlus 

vivacious, richly varied and surpassingly pleasant performance.'*— 

Naval and Military Gazette. 

In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE HISTORY 

OF 

THBI RINGS OF JUBAH. 

* This volume will be foimd very useful in opening up the History 
of the Kings of Judah, and showing the important and instractiTe 
lessons and warnings that may be gathered from them. Many of the 
thoughts are beautiful and appropriate, and the numerous extract 
given from English and foreign authors evince much research, and 
are very pertinent to the subject. The volume is another valuable 
contribution to the aid of religion and its evidences, and wOl prove 
acceptable and profitable to all classes of readers, but particulam to 
the young."— llie Critic. 

72, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
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